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HEARINGS ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 



Part 6: Consumer and Homemaking Education 



THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1981 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D,C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D, Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Member present: Representative Perkins, 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel and Nancy L, Kober, 
legislative specialist. 

Chairman Perkins. The subcommittee will be in order, A 
quorum is present. 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education is continuing hearings on the reauthorization of the Vo- 
cational Education Act. Today and tomorrow, we will be focusing 
on the consumer and homemaking education programs under part 
A, subpart 5 of the Vocational Education Act. 

The act authorizes funds to States on a formula basis for educa- 
tional programs and ancillary services in consumer and homemak- 
ing education. For fiscal year 1981, $30.3 million was appropriated 
for consumer and homemaking education. 

Subpart 5 delineates some specific areas to be addressed by con- 
sumer and homemaking education programs, including, but not 
limited to, consumer education, nutrition education, parenthood 
and family life, resource management, and others. The legislation 
also requires States to use at least one-third of their Federal funds 
for programs for persons in economically depressed areas or areas 
with high unemployment. 

The 1976 Vocational Education Amendments made significant 
changes in the authorizing legislation for consumer and homemak- 
ing education. We are anxious to learn what has been accom- 
plished since these amendments. We would also like to know of any 
problems with the implementation of the amendments and any rec- 
ommendations the witnesses have for improving the authorizing 
legislation. 

'!) 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD HJELM, ACTING DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Dr. Hjelm. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am pleased to be here with you today to talk to you about a specific 
and very important part of the vocational education enterprise; 
namely, consumer and homemaking education. 

The ultimate goal of consumer and homemaking education is to 
improve the quality of life for families and their individual mem- 
bers. It is the only field of study that focuses on total family well- 
being. Consumer and homemaking programs integrate concepts 
from a variety of areas of family concern, such as family relation- 
ships, child care and development, management, consumerism, 
housing and home furnishings, food and nutrition, and clothing 
and textiles. 

In determining program direction and emphasis, consumer and 
homemaking education looks both at families and at the larger so- 
cietal context in which they exist. There has been increasing atten- 
tion in recent years to the interrelationships between the institu- 
tion of the family and other social institutions. ^ 

The consumer and homemaking program has its roots in three 
distinct movements: The rise of home economics as a field of study 
beginning in the mid- 19th century; legislation supporting vocation- 
al education beginning in 1917 with the Smith-Hughes Act; and the 
changing trends in education generally. From the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917 to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and subse- 
quent amendments through 1976, the legislation has evolved from 
a narrow focus upon developing occupational competencies to a 
much broader one of meeting a variety of needs of individuals by 
improving their qualitv of life and home environments and by en- 
hancing their potential employability. 

Federal funds for consumer and homemaking education are allo- 
cated to the States and Territories on a formula grant basis solely 
for (1) educational programs at the secondary, postsecondary, and 
adult levels for the occupations of homemaking, including, among 
others, consumer education, food and nutrition, family living and 
parenthood education, child development and guidance, housing 
and home management, and clothing and textiles; and (2) ancillary 
services and activities, such as teacher training and supervision, 
curriculum development, research, program evaluation, special 
demonstration and experimental programs, development of instruc- 
tional materials, exemplary projects, provision of equipment, and 
State administration and leadership, which assist in the prepara- 
tion of youth and adults of both sexes for the occupation of home- 
making. 

Federal funds are allocated on a 50/50 matching basis except in 
economically depressed areas or areas with high rates of unemploy- 
ment where matching is 90 percent Federal and 10 percent State 
and/or local. In addition, at least one-third of the Federal funds for 
consumer and homemaking education shall be used in these eco- 
nomically depressed and high unemployment areas. 

Today, consumer and homemaking programs rang* from the tra- 
ditional comprehensive classes where students study various sub- 
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jects of home economics to family life training for young adults in 
an alternative school where its flexible classes and counseling serv- 
ices provide a route to high school credit and a career opportunity. 
Such program diversity is a consequence of the derivations of con- 
sumer and homemaking education and of the forces affecting it 
today. 

This administration has pledged to strengthen th^ family unit. It 
supports and encourages society's increasing awareness of the role 
of homemakers in the economy, not apart from the work force but 
as a special part of it: the part that combines the labor of a full- 
time job, the skills of a profession, and the commitment of the most 
dedicated volunteer. It recognizes that homemaking is as important 
as any other profession • • •. We view consumer and homemaking 
education to be integral to these precepts. 

In conjunction with the effort at the Federal level to encourage 
consumer and homemaking education, State and local school offi- 
cials and teacher educators of home economics have made a con- 
certed effort to respon®effect;vely in this area. In consumer educa- 
tion alone, 97 percent of junior and senior high schools reported 
one or more specialized consumer education programs in home eco- 
nomics with more than three-fourths of the senior high schools re- 
porting some courses treating consumer education in distributive 
education, business education, and social studies. 

It is clear that the State and local educational agencies have en- 
thusiastically accepted the challenge to expand opportunities for 
consumer and homemaking education offerings. It is the hope of 
this administration that we can further enhance the opportunities 
through State and local initiatives. 

I have provided a brief overview of a very comprehensive pro- 
gram. The body of our presentation will be made by Ms. Bertha 
King, a nationally recognized specialist from the Office of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. She provides national leadership in vo- 
cational home economics education which encompasses both con- 
sumer and homemaking education, which prepares students for 
unpaid employment, as well as occupational home economics, 
which prepares students for paid employment. 

As requested, Ms. King will present an overview of the accom- 
plishments of the consumer and homemaking program, including a 
description of programs, activities, and ancillary services being sup- 
ported; expenditures; breakdown of enrollments, including disad- 
vantaged and handicapped; and evaluation findings. 

I now turn our remaining time over to Ms. King. 

STATEMENT OF BERTHA KING, DIRECTOR, CONSUMER AND 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION PROGRAM, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

Ms. King. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before you today to present an 
overview of the accomplishments of consumer and homemakirg 
;t -"^.on as authorized by the Education Amendments of 1976, 
section 150, as a specific category in vocational educa- 
.r c Law 94-482. 
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Fortunately, as the Education Program Specialist, I have had the 
privilege to work with State and local education personnel in all 57 
States and Territories, including site visitation of these programs, 
services and activities in every State on the mainland. This has 
made it possible for me to realistically discuss in this testimony the 
accomplishments of consumer and homemaking education from a 
national perspective. 

Furthermore, I have used data not just from the Office of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education— OVAE— but also some selected infor- 
mation resulting from direct contact with the field. I am proud to 
be one component of a Federal-State-local partnership in vocational 
education and specifically consumer and homemaking education. 
Through this partnership, there is continuous communication with 
State administrators who are responsible for consumer and home- 
making education programs, services, and activities. 

As a result of Federal funding of consumer and homemaking 
education at the level of $43,497,000 for the past 3 fiscal years— 
1978, 1979, and 1980— State and local educational agencies have 
gained direction in focusing on meeting National, State, and local 
needs of individuals and families which has generated support of 
$427,760,399 in State and /or local dollars. In addition, some sup- 
port has been gained from the private sector either as in-kind or 
actual dollars from companies such as Whirlpool, Procter & 
Gamble, Kraft, Inc., Good Housekeeping Magazine and Forecast. 
Most of the dollars from the private sector have gone to support 
specific projects such as nutrition education, parenthood education, 
and the vocational home economics education student organization, 
the Future Homemakers of America, Inc. 

As national problems, such as inflation, unemployment, declin- 
ing productivity, changing technology, and growing numbers of 
women entering the labor force impact on the strength and stabil- 
ity of the family, consumer and homemaking education programs 
prepare youth and adults to cope with the changing role of families 
in today s society. 

The populations served are explained in the paper, and I will not 
go into detail except to say that the total enrollment in consumer 
and homemaking education has increased continually over the 
years, and since 1976, we have seen an increase from 8 percent to 
almost 30 percent in the male population served. Every area has 
increased. Handicapped have increased by 30,000. Disadvantaged 
by oyer 135,000 and the racial/ethnic groups have a national aver- 
age in percentage of served: 22 percent black, 8.1 percent Hispanic, 
Oriental and other nonwhites, and 68 percent white. Now, that is a 
national average. 

We know at the State level that these percentages vary. The 
G tate of Texas, for example, has 22.9 percent Hispanic and other 
nonwhite groups, and 23.4 percent in California. I would like to 
point out that in some selective States even though our enrollment 
at the national level shows approximately 30 percent, some States 
are showing as much as 33 percent, such as Texas-New York, 32; 
Maryland, 37 percent. 

We have developed over the years an established delivery system 
with professionally prepared persons, from preschool through post- 
secondary and adult levels, which focuses on individuals and fami- 
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lies to prepare them for the occupation of homemaking. There are 
some 80,000 people in that category. 

The ancillary ser/ioes alluded to earlier that provide for curricu- 
lum, teacher education, State administration, out of the consumer 
and homemaking money, $7,400,880 Federal have been spent, plus, 

* when added to the State and local dollars, we come up with over 
$17 million. 

As is obvious from the curriculum developed under the ancillary 
services, it has become more flexible and more appealing to males 

* as well as females, youths and adults, in the various populations, 
because we have a continuous and increasing enrollment in all the 
instructional areas, except in 1979, when our comprehensive pro- 
gram that includes 5 areas of each and every school dropped by 
11.9 percent. Now, this means that we have tried to emphasize 
more consumer education, nutrition education, parenthood educa- 
tion, and the things prescribed by the law. 

We have numerous examples which I cannot take time to ex- 
plain today, but I hope you will read how we demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness and impact consumer homemaking has had on this society. 
Consumer and homemaking programs have prevented dropouts in 
schools. For example, in Ohio where they have an impact program, 
at the junior high level, this program has experienced a holding 
power of almost 100 percent. We bridged the gap between the home 
and the school because the consumer and homemaking teacher is 
the only teacher who has some contact with the parents and the 
students and understands some of their needs at times in many of 
our communities. They are able, then, to interpret this to the 
school and to prepare curriculum accordingly. 

We also have done quite a bit in serving the socioeconomic and 
culturally disadvantaged to improve the quality of their life. For 
example, in the State of Washington, we had a project, or a pro- 
gram, of 185 welfare mothers who enrolled their children in the 
nursery schools. In this component they found 43 percent of the 
mothers are in jobs and/or training, having gone through our pro- 
gram, and the children were better cared for. 

In the State of North Carolina we have found that the program, 
Our Use of Resources for Self has improved home and family life 
in the following ways. There Is less alcoholism among women, more 
neighborly participation in the community activities; there is more 
concern for the children. Consumer education has been one of our 
big programs, in the last 3 years particularly, and we have now in- 
m creased 2;> percent from 1976 to a total enrollment in specialized 
programs in consumer education to 193,866. Forty percent of that 
enrollment was males. 

We have used a variety of approaches, such as the center ap- 

* proach, the immediate approach. We have developed curriculum 
fr0 ™ A through 12, and disciplinary. One State, California, went 
to 4/ different agencies to find out what consumers needed and de- 
veloped a program accordingly. 

Consumer and homemaking education has been found by the 
Education Commission of the States as that part of the vocational 
education program which has been the catalyst in the development 
of consumer education programs throughout the Nation. 
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Nutrition education has been given additional emphasis from the • 
legislation as well as in the White House Conference on Nutrition 
and Health, and we have a 49-percent increase in that area since 
1976. We have had some special programs developed, some that 
serve senior citizens, known as nutrition sense and nonsense, such 
as in New Jersey and the State of Minnesota, and cooperative ar- 4 
rangements with preschool nutrition education, that involve every- 
one from the preschoolers to their parents, to the administrators, 
to offer experiences on nutritional programs. 

Education for parenthood: We have seen it grow tremendously, * 
to 49.9 percent in 1979 for the adults and the postsecondary level. 
We have seen child growth development increase by 47 percent. 
We had both males and females, mothers and fathers in that par- 
ticular program. 

In a junior college in Florida, the parenthood education program 
is focused on helping people overcome child abuse and neglect of 
children which has made a tremendous impact. 

In Ohio, all of the 8 major cities have carried out programs with 
adults, and some 10,000 have been served there, with a little less 
than 1,000 being male. 

Quickly, to move to other areas, in the economically depressed 
areas, as said earlier, we had $43,497,000 up through 1980. Out of 
that we had $23,662,057 generated by State and locals to match 
this in economically depressed areas. 

As you know, Mr. Perkins, we have spent more than 50 percent 
of our funds in serving the economically depressed, including the 
migrant families, low-income families, and the others listed as eco- 
nomically depressed, including the Indians. 

Senior citizens: In one project in Atlanta, for example, the senior 
citizens that were enrolled said it promoted a feeling of being 
needed and a reason to live, having been through a consumer 
homemaking program assisting them with consumer education, nu- 
trition education, et cetera. 

Serving the handicapped has been one of the msgor things we 
have done as well. A study has been done on mainstreaming of the 
handicapped students into the regular vocational education pro- 
gram ana, as you look at the figures on enrollment, you know that 
it is difficult to get an actual count on handicapped students once 
they are mainstreamed. 

Consumer and homemaking has, as we said earlier, delivered a * 
system to prepare males and females for the occupation of home- 
making at postsecondary and adult levels and the States where we 
have developed this program to the postsecondary level, which is * 
probably the lowest number of people we service in the postsecond- 
ary; we find that the industry and business representatives have 
recognized the value of consumer and homemaking education, and 
they have indicated that students who have been through these * 
programs are more responsive and more productive employees than 
those who have not. We tried to overcome the bias of sex stereotyp- 
ing by developing varieties of materials, one being a curriculum to 
stamp out sexism. That was a guide for teachers and administra- 
tors to use in developing and implementing programs accordingly. 

A very important project, I think, is analysis of the problems per- 
ceived by male students enrolled in vocational home economics. 
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This study was carried out with 4,000 males in the State of Texas 
on how they felt about consumer and homemaking education. 

The findings reveal that the majority of the male students in this 
study who were from rural, urban, and small towns, as well as 
from all the ethnic groups, did not perceive that they had any 
problem with consumer and homemaking programs because of 
their sex. Furthermore, the males rated all the subject matter 
areas listed earlier as being from somewhat important to impor- 
tant, and I think that is a crucial thing we have overcome in this 
particular area. 

The ancillary services in consumer and homemaking, as you 
know, provide inservice and preservice programs, curriculum devel- 
opment, research, et cetera. 

At this time, we have research being carried out by every State 
to evaluate the impact of consumer and homemaking programs, 
and I hope that data will be available shortly so we can provide it 
to the committee. 

Other studies I bring to your attention: In particular is one titled 
"Consumer and Homemaking: What are the Impacts", carried out 
in North Dakota, and with the conclusions that consumer and 
homemaking programs would have an impact on the former stu- 
dents. 

Impacts encompass personal development skills which provided a 
basis for the curriculum development and for the success as home- 
makers and wage earners, which is one m^jor thrust we need to 
make in this coun 4 \ It provided these studeats with competence 
and satisfaction as homemakers and wage earners. 

There are other studies you will be able to r^ad in our testimony. 

Today, the field of consumer and homemaking still remains the 
focal point in education, which assists males and females in their 
preparation for the occupation of homemaking which is so complex, 
and with multiple roles, as homemakers and wage earners. 

These programs focus on the needs of youth and adults to at- 
tempt to cope with the continuing changing problems demanded of 
our society. 

Consumer and homemaking is a broad-based program, which 
helps individuals in developing competence and understanding re- 
quired in preparing for the occupation of homemaking and thus 
keeping the family intact and more productive. 

We have much more work that needs to be done, if we are to re- 
store and to stabilize the families in this country and prevent the 
further deterioration of families. 

I believe that C. & H.E.— that we have been able to carry that 
out, according to the legislation as prescribed, and will continue to 
work toward that goal in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Hjelm and I are thankful to you for the op- 
portunity to appear before the committee, and we will be glad to 
answer any questions you have or any other subcommittee mem- 
bers* questions. 

[Prepared statement of Howard F. Hjelm and Bertha G. King fol- 
lows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Howard F Hjelm, Acting ^eputy Assistant Secretary 
roR Vocational and Adult Education, U S Department of Education, and 
Bertha G. King, Education Program Speciai ist 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleated to be here with you today to talk to you about a specific and very important 
part of the vocational education enterprise, namely consumer and home making education. 

The ultimate goal of consumer and homemaking education is to improve the quality of life 
for families and their individual members. It is the only field of study that focuses on 
total family well-being. Consumer and homemaking programs integrate concepts from a 
variety of areas of family concern such as - family relationships, child care and 
development, management, consumerism, housing and home furnishings, food and 
nutrition, and clothing and textiles. In determining program direction and emphasis, 
consumer and homemaking education looks both at families and at the larger societal 
context in which they exist There has been increasing attention in recent years to the 
interrelationships between the institution of the family and other social institutions. 

The consumer and homemaking program has its roots in three distinct movements! the 
rise of home economics as a field of study beginning in the mid 19th century; legislation 
supporting voc ed. beginning in 1917 with the Smith-Hughes Act; and the changing trends in 
education generally. From the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 to the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 and subsequent amendments through 197S, the legislation has evolved from a 
narrow focus upon developing occupational competencies to a much broader one of 
meeting a variety of needs of individuals by improving their quality of life and home 
environments and by enhancing their potential employability. 

Federal fundi for Consumer and Homemaking Education are allocated to the States and 
Territories on a formula grant basis solely for (1) educational programs at the secondary, 
postsecondary, and adult levels for the occupations of homemaking including among others 
consumer education, food and nutrition, family living and parenthood education, child 
development and guidance, housing and home management, and clothing and textiles; and 
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(2) ancillary services and activities such as teacher training and supervision, curriculum 
development, research, program evaluation, special demonstration and experimental 
* programs, development of instructional materials, exemplary projects, provision of 

equipment, and state administration and leadership, which assist in the preparation of 
youth and adults of both sexes for the occupation of homemaking. 

Federal funds are allocated on a 50/50 matching basis except in economically depressed 
areas or areas with high rates of unemployment where matching is 90 percent Federal and 
10 percent State and/or local. In addition, at least one-third of the Federal funds for 
consumer and homemaking education shall be used in these economically depressed and 
high unemployment areas. 

Today consumer and homemaking programs range from the traditional comprehensive 
classes where students study various subjects of home economies to family life training 
for young adults in an alternative school where its flexible classes and counseling services 
provide a route to high school credit and a career opportunity. Such program diversity is 
a consequence of the derivations of consumer and homemaking education and of the forces 
affecting it today. 

This Administration has pledged to strengthen the family unit. It supports and encour- 
ages "society's increasing awareness of the role of homemakers in the economy, not apart 
from the workforce but as a special part of it: the part that combines the labor of a full- 
time job, the skills of a profession, and the commitment of the most dedicated volunteer." 
It recognizes that "homemaking is as important as any other profession. . We view 
consumer and homemaking education to be integral to these precepts. 
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In conjunction with the effort at the Federal level to encourage consumer and 
homemaklng education, State and local school officials and teacher educators of home 
economics have made a concerted effort to respond effectively in this area. In consumer 
education alone, 97 percent of Junior and senior high schools reported one or more 
specialised consumer education programs in home economics with more than three-fourths 
of the senior high schools reporting some courses treating consumer education in 
distributive education, business education and social studies. 

It is clear that the State and local educational agencies have enthusiastically accepted the 
challenge to expand opportunities for consumer and homemaklng education offerings. It is 
the hope of this Administration that we can further enhance the opportunities through 
State and local initiatives. 

I have provided a brief overview of a very comprehensive program. The body of our 
presentation will be made by Ms. Bertha King, a nationally recognised specialist from the 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education. She provides national leadership in Vocational 
Home Economics Education which encompasses both Consumer and Homemaklng 
Education which prepares students for unpaid employment, as well as Occupational Home 
Economics which prepares students for paid employment. 

As requested, Ms. King will present an overview of the accomplishments of the Consumer 
and Homemaklng program including a description of programs, activities, and ancillary 
services being supported; expe .ditures; breakdown of enrollments, including disadvantaged 
and handicapped; and evaluation findings. I now turn our remaining time over to Ms. King. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to present an overview 
of the accomplishments of Consumer and Homemaking Education as authorized by 
the Education Amendments of 1976, Subpart 5, Section 150 as a specific category 
in Vocational Education (PL 94-482). Fortunately, as the Education Program 
Specialist, I have had the privilege to work with State and local education 
personnel in all 57 States and Territories including site visitation of theae 
programs, services and activities in every state on the mainland. This has 
made it possible for me to realistically discuss in this testimony the accom- 
plishments of Consumer and Homemaking Education from a national perspective. 
Furthermore, I have used data not Just from the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education (OVAE) but also some selected information resulting from direct con- 
tact with the field. I am proud to be ona component of a Federal-State-local 
partnership in vocational education and specifically Consumer and Homemaking 
Education. Through this partnership, there is continuous communication with 
State administrators who are responsible for Consumer and Homemaking Education 
programs, services and activities. 

As a result of Federal funding of Consumer and Homemaking Education at a funding 
level of $43,497,000 for the past three fiscal years (FY 1978, 1979, and 1980), 
State and local educational agencies have gained direction in focusing on 
meeting national, State, and local needs of individuals and families which has 
generated support of $427,760.39* in State and/or local dollars. In addition, 
aome support has been gained from the private sector either as inkind or actual 
dollars from companies such as Whirlpool, Procter and Camble, Kraft, Inc., 
Good Housekeeping Magazine and Forecast. Most of the dollara from the private 
aector have gone to support specific projects such as Nutrition Education, 
Parenthood Education and the Vocational Home Economic? Education Student 
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Organization, the Future Homemakera of America, Inc. 

As national problems, such as inflation, unemployment, declining productivity, 
changing technology, and growing numbers of women entering the labor f» .ce, 
impact on the strength and stability of the family conaumer and homemaking 
education programs prepare youth and adults to cope with the changing role 
of families in today's society. 

POPULATIONS SERVED BY CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION PROGRA MS. SERVICES 
AND ACTIVITIES 

Who is served : The instructional programs, aervlcea and activities 
assist males and females, youth and adulta at all educational levela in- 
cluding elementary, mido* e/ junior high secondary, poataecondary and 
adult for the occupation of homemaking (an unpaid occupation). The 
ancillary services and other activities which aasure quality of all 
consumer and homemaking education programs include support of (1) State 
and local aupervisory ataffs who provide leadership for program implementation, 
maintenance, expansion, and development and for the Future Homemakera 
of America, the vocational student organization which ia an integral part 
of the instructional programa; (2) teacher educators who provide preaervice 
and inaervice education for teachers through workahopa, conferencea and 
individual consultation; (3) curriculum development with special emphasis 
on consumer education, nutrition education, faml y life and parent 
education, energy education, and programs for th* disadvantaged and handi- 
capped, particularly persons in economically depreaaed areas; « n d (4) State 
and local personnel and teacher educatora who aaslat teach era and others 
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in research, innovative programs, evaluations of consumer and homemaklng 
education programs and other activities to aaaure quality in programs. 



(B) Number served ; 



Fiscal Tears 



NATIONAL ENROLLMENT 
1972 1976 



1979 



Totsl Enrollment 

Male 

Female 

K-Secondary 

Post3econdary 

Adults 

Persons in 
Economically 
Depressed areas 
(all levels) 

Handicapped* 

Disadvantaged 

Racial/Ethnic 
Black 

Other Non -White 
White 



3,165,732 

248,745 
2,916,987 
1,889,942 
30,723 

655,511 

870,954 

55,910 

615,227 

Not Available 
Not Available 
Not Available 



3,615,782 

931,975 
2,683,807 
2,703,469 
57,756 

853,817 

1,020,566 

Not Available 

Not Available 

Not Available 
Not Available 
Not Available 



3,782,793 
1,087,949 
2,694,846 
2,811,186 
64,252 
917,355 

1,753,193 

85,336 

750,528 

Given in Percent Only 
22.02 
8.11 
69.82 



Total enrollment in consumer and homemsklng education programs has continually 
increaaed, even though the enrol lmsnt in secondary schools hss been 
declining. Eight percent of the total enrollment in 1972 were males, whereas 
in 1979 the male enrollment w ss near 28 percent. Some selected Statea 
which reflect the continual increase in number of malea being aerved by 
consumer and homemaklng education programs include Oregon - 24 percent; 
C l ilffirma - 30 percent; Jfcw_Xfiik - 32 percent; J^at - 33 percent; and 
M a ryl i nri - 37 percent. These figures were collected by the Stste 
Supervisors of Consumer and Homemaklng Education ir. addition to the National 
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Center for Education Statistics and the OVAE Accountability Reports 

Couwr and Homsnaklng education haa an established delivery aye ten with 

pro feaa tonally prepared Personnel for prog ran a from preschool 

through poataccoadary and adult lerelw which focue on Individual and/or faally 

naade In e changing eociety. The following is a break out on the professional eteff 

State Supervisor a for Conauemir end Home waking Education personnel (57 
Stetee and Terrltorlee) 275 

Local Supervisors for all levele of Consumer and Hose asking Education 985 

Head Teacher Educe tore 460 

Total Hoax Econoadca Teacher Educe tore 2,300 

Daana and Heeds of Hoe* Economics Higher Education Institutions . . 460 

Consumer and Homenaklng Education Teachers (full sod psrt time 



♦Statistical data arrived et fro* Statea, MEA, HCES and HSF 

Ancillary services and other activities which assure quality in Consumer and 
Hoeameking education prograeai are fundable under the leglelatlon. Anclllsry 
eervicee and ectlvitlee Include support of: 

(a) State and local supervisory staff who provide leadera'iilp for pro gran develop- 
ment and for the Future HoeeseJtsrs of America, the vocational etudent organlratl 
which la an integral part of the instructional progrea; 

(b) preeervlce end Inaervice education for teachers through workshops* conferences, 
and Individual consultation; 

(c) curriculum developnent with special emphasis on consumer s dues t ion t nutrition 
education, family life and parent aducetlon and programs for tne dleedventeged 
and handicapped, particularly the economlcelly depreeeed; <d) reeeerch, pllot- 
demonstrstlon programs, evaluation with laederehlp development for graduate 
etudente and (a) e tart -up of innovative programs In consumer end homemeklng 

t ducat ion. 



levele) 



73.000* 
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Funding for ancillary services for the total coneiawr and hommklng education 
programs equal S17,674..M6 Federal, State, and local of which S 7. 409. 800 
were Pederel funde utlllted by the Stxtee to serve non economic ally depreeeed 
ereae es w«ll aa economically depreeeed arena. Activities under the ancillary 
services will be dlecuaaed acre in detail In leter in thle paper. 

Curriculum revieiona In consumer and homtnsklng education on State and national 
levels have mmde the program acre flexible and appealing to melee aa well aa 
females and to youth end edulte. This le reflected by the eteady growth in most 
of the instructional areas ae presented in the following table: 

gEggg 1972 1976 1979 

Totsl Enrollment 3.165.732 3,615,782 3.782,793 

Comprehensive Consumer 

«nd Bomemaklng 1,992.540 2,135,300 1,435.460 

Child Development 
end Guidance 138.589 193,300 



Clothing and Textiles 365,659 340,221 

Consumer Education 102,055 155 107 

Parenthood Education 
end Family Living 190,397 206,559 

Fooda end Nutrition 222,552 338,242 

Hose Hanagement 55,897 41,299 

Housing and Home 
Fumlehings 105.296 130.066 

Other* Included In 506,183 

Comprehensive 

" s^rf t nn!»!Tin, t ^ r " " tegory My ta deluded in the Comprehensive Consumer 
end Roaemiklng Education program or in the Home Hanagement, Housing and Home 
Fumlehings ereee, e.g. energy education programs. 

" ll'^SSSt'l^ S**; EduC « tlon - «< ^vision of Voc.tionl 

I?72 1*£ ^ f"- 17 ****** Education Flecal T.er 

1972 1976 1977; united States Department of Educetion, National Center 
for Eduction St.ti.tice, Vocational Education Data System, pr.limiwry 



285.130 
348.883 
193.866 

271,816 
505,304 
44,009 

135,386 
490,392 



2i) 
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Heaaures of Responsiveness and Effectiveness of Consumer and Homemaking Education 
Assessing the responsiveness and effectiveness of consumer and homemaking education 
continues to be difficult due to the nonquantif iable nature of the program 
objectives. The data which reflect the impsct on individuals and families 
are mostly antidotal in nature and often do not lend themselves to valid 

generalizations. Changes in quality of life, attitudes and habits are difficult * 
to measure in a short spsn of time. Nevertheless, there sre numerous indicators, 
examples and studies throughout the country which demonstrate thst consumer 
and homemaking education programs are having a positive impsct on individuals, 
families, society and the economy. State and local administrators as well as 
teacher educators of home economics have made a concerted effort to respond to 
the increased demand to prepare vouth and adults of both sexes for the 
occupation of homemaking and to the increased emphases of delivering homemaking 
skills particularly in the areas of consumer education, nutrition education, 
parenthood education, and management of resources to the various populations 
49 et.TOuraged by the Education Amendments of 1976. The following will high- 
light a few examples of the responsiveness and effectiveness of consumer 
and homemaking education. 

- Consumer snd horn e»a king educstion helps prevent school dropouts 

- Mexicsn American 8th grade girls in Albcrqerquc, New Mexico , come 
to school, rather than dropping out or some getting married, 
because they hsve the opportunity to work with pre-school 
children. 

- Almost 100 percent holding power of potential dropouts from 
junior high schools in the cities in Ohio has resulted from an 
adaptation in the consumer and homemaking program, called "Impsct". 
This program is designed to develop more positive self worth through 
a curriculum emphasizing self-concept, family life and consumer 
education. One third of the teachers' day is spent working with 
the students and parents in their homes. 
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- In St. Cloud, Minnesota, a apecial program for pregnant teenagers, 
some married, aome unmarried, has reaulted In moat of them continuing 
In school. 

* Consumer and homemaklng teachers help bridge the gap between h ome and 

8 choo 1 

- In Georgia consumer and homemaklng teachers made 51,705 visits to 
the homes of their students and conferred with 44,112 students and 
their parents In home application classroom Instruction. Students 
carried out projecta designed to Improve the home, the quality of 
family life and the uae of Income. 230,861 Individual home projects 
were completed. In addition. 8,430 visits were made tc home, of 
adulta enrolled in adult classes and 11,991 individual conferences 
were made to help on home and family problems. 

" In ^° ul * lana » 42 » 480 conaumer and homemaklng students completed home 
projects and 9,191 home viaits were made to students and their 
families. 

Many times the consumer and homemaklng teacher ia the only teacher who 
has contact with some students and their familiea. They are able to 
interpret what the achool Is trying t o do to help students and alao 
bring comments back to achool to help other teachers and admlnlatratora. 

Consumer and homemak lng education helps the aocloeconomlcallv a nd 
culturally disadvantag ed to improve their quality of life and home 
environment a 

- In 12 schools in Indiana , Ohio , and Hew York State pilot programa 
demonstrated that inner-city disadvantaged youth may be reached 
through a apecially designed course focused on skills for living, 
preparation for the dual role and on-the-job training in food 
service. Over 80 percent of the students showed gsln in feelings 
of self-worth, equality with others and respect for themaelvea. 
In addition, 70X were rated in the top range by their employera. 

- In Ev f rctt t Washington, over a three year period, 185 welfare mothers 
enrolled their children in a cooperative nursery school program 
which Included a parent education component. By the end of *he 
program 43 percent of these mothers were in jobs and/or training. 
While the children gained from the program, the mothera galneU even 
more by having a contact outside their homes and neighborhoods, en- 
couragement from teachera and other mothers, and help with money 
management and how to find training programs reaultlng in Jobs. 
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- In Albion, Michigan , one consumer and homemaking teecher and two 
aides worked with 60 welfare Mothers and 240 children (with only 
6 stable fs there) to help Improve family life. By the end of 

e yesr, over 25 percent were able to prepare three meala 
each day rether than one, houeekeeplng improved , money wes spent 
mora wisely, children Improve J their school attendance and were 
better clothed and fad. A longer time will be needed to help 
some of these homemskers to move out of the squalor of poverty. 
The program will continue. 

- Operation OURS (Our Use of Resources for Self) In Morgan town and 
Graham, North Carolina , provides 100 low-Income 

Individuals and families who live in public housing developments 
with opportunities to improve home and family life. Emphasis la 
given to management, consumer education, improving the self- 
concept and relationships with others, including pro grama for senior 
citizens, youth and p re-school children. Improvement a observed: 
less slcohollsm among the women, more nelghborllneaa and partlclpetlon 
in community activities, more concern and supervision for children, 
lmprovemente in housekeeping end money management. Consumer and 
homemaking programs) are offered In public houae developments In many 
States, in cooperation with Public Housing Authorities. 

- From Portland, Oregon Community College, consumer end homemaking 
education warn taken by e mobile instructional unit during 1978*79, 

to 1,709 families In the metropolitan area, rural farming communities, 
an isolated mountain town and 50 migrant labor camps. Participants 
indicated they were helped to spend their money more wisely, to 
use their food steeps effectively, better able to prepare nutritious 
meala on limited budgets, and how to understand contracta, use of 
credit, interest, and budgeting. 

- In Montana, emphasis we* given to "Improving the Relevancy of Home 
Economics for Indlen Girls'*. The etudy of cultursl differences in 
child care, foode, and arte and crefte of the Indiana helped ell 
students to eppreclata the Indlsne and the glrle gained in feelings 
of pride and self -worth. In one community in South Dakota, the con- 
sumer end homemaking classes prepared and served a typical Indian 
meal for a school open house. 

- Eighteen new consumer end homemaking education progress were initiated 
in Arizona for inner-city, Indian reaervatlona and small towns with 
high Mexican-Asm ri can populetlona. 

- In Boa ton. Massachusetts a consumer education and nutrition program 
is underway for elementary children and their parents from the lerge 
Chinese and Spanish populstlona. 

- Approximately 400,000 aecondery students in sll 50 Ststes enriched * 
their lesmlngs in consumer and homemaking educetlon through partici- 
pation in the Future Home makers of America organisation. Programs 

and projecta relate to understanding and serving children, particularly 
handicapped children, the elderly, the dlaadvantaged; to the problems J 
fsclng youth such ss drugs, leisure-time sctlvitlss, jobs, csrsers, 
consumer concerns; snd to projects In understanding parents and 
strengthening personsl, f sally snd community life. 
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Over 445,979 youth and adults are enrolled for training in occupation* 
which utilise hose economics knowledge and akllls. They prepared 
for Job* in the child care services; food management, production 
and service, clothing aanagenent, housing, hose furnishings, and 
equipment services; and institutional and home management services. 
Theae training prog ran ■ are built on foundations in consumer and 
homemaklng education. 



Sows interesting highlights of consumer education programs 

Consumer Education and Management of Resources: All 3,782,793 in 1979 youth 
and adults enrolled in consumer and homemaklng education received some consumer 
education; approximately 193,866 (25% increase from 1976 to 1979) tad a 
special course in the field with approximately 35 percent of the ^rollment 
being male. 

- 40 percent of the students involved in consumer education are males; 
the percentage of sale students is even higher in programs specifically 
entitled consumer education. 



- In Arizona, eighteen (18) new competency-based consumer education 
programs were initiated for inner-city, Indian reservations, and 
small town and xural areas with high Mexican American populations 
assisting them in understanding economy and employablllty. 



- In Massachusetts, a consumer education and nutrition education program 
Is underway for elementary children and their parents from the areas 
with Asian and Spanish populations. 
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- In California, special effort is made in San Diego to reach out 

int3 the community to assist older consumers and displaced homemakers 
through a consumer education program which includes setting up a booth 
in a busy shopping center or housing complex or industry, where students 
collect consumer concerns and questions, then in the consumer and home* 
making education classes these concerns are analyzed and the answers 
disseminated to the consumer via mail or telephone. 

- In Ohio , the home economics educators on the staff of the Stace Department 
of Education have been designated leaders of a state-wide program in 
consumer education mandated by the State assembly. Curriculum materials, 
K-12, have been developed under their leadership and used by elementary 
and secondary teachers. 

- In Wishing ton and Georgia , teams of teachers from local school districts 
have participated in workshops, developed curriculum materials, and 
initiated inter-disciplinary programs in consumer education in their 
schools. In Georgia, curriculum materials serve teachers, grades K-12. 

- In New Jersey , the "center approach" was implemented with the assistance 
of Federal funds from vocational education-consumer and homemaking 
education funding. The center approach has many strengths by providing 
a focal point for an interdisciplinary approach to consumer education, 
teacher in-service and pre-service activities* curriculum materials 
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development, consumer education learning packets for middle achools, 
the creation and utilisation of video tape programs for youth and 
adults e.g. special needs persons. 

- In Ca li forn i a to determine the needed competencies of consumers, the 
consumer and homemaking education staff consulted with some 47 State- 
wide agenciea, e.g. the Department of Motor Vehicles, the Attorney 
General's Office, Department of Consume- Affairs, Department of Labor 
and various induatriea resulting in specific products such as " The 
Complete California Consumer Catalogue", and a curriculum design for 
consumer education, kindergarten through grade fourteen. 

- In Hawaii , a required Interdisciplinary consumer education program 
includes teachers from consumer and homemaking education, business 
and office, industrial arts, and agriculture. Team teaching ia built 
around multi-faceted consumer problems such as the technology and cost 
cf solar heating. 

- InCjagoji, Portland Community College took conaumer education and life 
akilla to 1.709 families in rural farming communities, isolated mountain 
towns and 50 migrant labor camps. Participants indicated they gained 
knowledge on how to use money wisely, efficient use of energy, ways to 
apply for jobs, effective utilization of food atamps and how to read 

and understand contracts. 

Major reaearch projects. State reporta and position papers by knowledgeable 
consumer education professionals indicate that much progress has been 
made through the vocational education legislation - yet much remains to 
tejione. Some of the significant findings of research indicate that: 
* - Some 34.7 million adults function with difficulty and an 
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additional 39 million arc functional but not proficient in coping 
with basic requirements related to consumer economics. 



- Consumer education programs and services ere most frequently offered 
in home economics curriculum. (Survey end Evaluation of Consumer 
Education Programs in the United States). 

97 percent of junior and senior high schools reported one or more specialised 
consumer education program in home economics with more than three-fourths 
of the senior high schools reporting some courses treating consumer education 
in distributive education, business education and social studies. (Survey 
and Evaluation of Consumer Education in the United States). 

Schools st all educational levels have increasingly been called upon 
to include consumer education in order to net emerging societal programs 
and concerns. (Consumer Education In the States by Education Commission 
of the States). 

State legislatures have recognized the Importance of consumer education by 
passing resolutions and statutes urging increased activity in consumer 
education but do not recommend mandatory legislation as the way to effect 
the development of consumer education. 

Some States are now encouraging but uOt mandating that consumer education be 
offered in each of their post secondary area vocational technical schools. 
(Consumer Education Project - Education Commission of the States, 1979). 

The increasingly orplex and changing character of aale and female home- 
makers roles and t*«-<s requires organised opportunities for learning or 
acquiring competencies in resource management. (Coalition Statement for 
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Vocational Ho.. Economica Education, 1979). Conaumer Education it a naad 
of a\l American youth and adulta. (Conaumer Education Project, Education 
Coaaiiaaion of Stataa, 1979). 

Conaumer and homemeking education, aa part o£ vocational education, hat 
been the catalyat in the development of conaumer education program* through- 
out the nation. (Conaumer Education in the Stataa, Education Commlaalon 
of the Stataa, 1979). 

With eo re a ingle heed a of houaeholda (often referred to aa dlaplaced 
hoe.ee.kera) working outalde of the home, a critical need estate for 
■ore programa on management of reaourcea. (Coellt* > Paper on Vocetional 
Home Economic a Education, 1979). 
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Nutrition education has been given an added impetus from the White 



House Conference on Food, Nutrition and Health; reports of malnutrition 



from recent nutritional status surveys, and legislation encouraging pro- 
notion of knowledge of nutrition as a part of the Education Amendments 
of 1976. Enrollment in Foods and Nutrition has expanded fromv222.S22 
students in FY 1972 , to 338,242 in FY 1976 to 505,304 In 1979, All 
students, youth and adults enrolled in the comprehensive Consumer and 
Homemaking Education programs also receive instructions in Nutrition 
Education. 

In New Jersey a program titled, "Nutrition Sense and Non-Cents was implemented 
by the Jersey City Board of Education, serving approximately 3000 senior 
citizens residing in 6 senior citizens centers. The overall objective of 
the program was to provide nutrition information In areas such as Food 
Choices and Nea Planning, Food Habits: Challenges of Foods and their 
nutritional values. Field trips to the local shopping areas were pro- 
vided participants. 

In the State of Minnesota (1980) a cooperative adventure in Preschool 
Nutrition Education which involved students, parents, educators.' Admini- 
strators as well as the preschool. The major objective was to exoose 
pre-schoolers along with their parents to a variety of experiences with 
nutritious foods. 

A nutrition education program in North Carolina concentrated on 5th? 
9th and 10th grade students. As a result students were eating unfamiliar 
foods in the school lunch without complaint, were selecting more wholesome 
snscks and a large proportion were eating breakfaat following the 
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nutrition atudy. i„ pallaa, Tcx „, ^ xiM howeajlker8 ^ 

to add fresh fruit and .ilk to their usual food patterns and their 
families have balanced diets. Youth in the District of Columbia learn 
the real fact, about organic foods. St_._Paul, Minnesota sets a pattern 
for other school systems by initiating a nutrition education program, 
K-12. Secondary students in Ipwa schools found the studv of nutrition 
■eaningful when they recorded and evaluated the basic food and snacks 
thay had eaten for two days. In Oklahoma, Bt . ff 9mJbtn ln hoBe econoilic . 
education i n the State dep.rt.ent of education and the State welfare 
and public health departments cooperate in a n ^ of project8 . Hone 
economics teachers also helo with nutrition cation Programs in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Education for ParenthooU - An estimated 3,782,793 vouth and adults 
received aome preparation for their roles as parent^ An estimated 
556.9A6 enrolled in special cour.ea in child . n d human development. 
Parenthood and family living. Phyaiciana in Michigan indicate that they 
can identify young mothera who have studied child development in high 
school because they are *>,• understanding patients. In Arizona classes for 
parent, resulted in giving children . *ood at.rt phyaically and p.ychologicclly , 
Both .others and father, learned to care for the children and for providing 
an environment for learning and development. In Dallaa^Texaa. all 
married yorth in high schools, aome 400 participated in a television 
.eries designed to raise their competence in understanding their new 
roles as mar. led persons. 

Parent Education Pgagama in Wa^natgn^tm are designed to help 
parents become directly involved in the education of 
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their children at well to assist the* In oontrol of their 
own educetlon. A preschool leboretory Is opereted end eupported by 
consumer end homemaking educetlon funds In cooperetlon vitn the perente 
who ere responsible for hiring the teecher with eeeletance from ths local 
echool system. Psretts for example help plan sctlyitles to coincide 
with their own predetermined neede and ere eleo In e cooperetlve lesralng 
sffort with thslr own children. 

Perentln* clsss st Oka loos s -Wei ton Junior College^ FiorUe Is e Joint effort 
between the College and the County Depevtment of Soclsl snd Economical 
Reeourcee (Wslfsre Depertment) to offer perenthood clsssss to psrente 
whose children have been removed from their home due to child ebuae or 
or child neglect . The children neve been pieced with epproved foeter perente 
while their parents pertlclpete In else sea which eeelet them In understanding 
the neceeelty and Importance of being e naturel perent, the Importance of e 
"good" self-concept as a parent, end the weye of meeting the beelc neede 
of young children, e.g. nutrltlonel meele, nuturlng of children of ell 
egee, and the need for sdequats reet of the young child. In the meantime, 
the foeter perente ere eleo given cleeeee on child cere techniques, 
prlnclplee of child csre and arowth, etc. 



Ohlo'e Femlly Life Educetlon prog rami are composed of two major typee of 
programs: (l) "Infant Stimulation". (2) "Parent/Child Interaction" 
which ere deelgned to promote and utilize not only the consumer end home- 
making education facllltlee and teechers, but to Involve other egenclee 
or orgenlzetlone In eeeletlng Perente with Infante who have epeclal probleme, 
mantel or phyelcel. For example, the "Infant Stimulation program " hee 
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made an Impact in altta such aa the Children's Hoapital in Akroni school 
sge parent* in Zansville, Todelo, end Youngstown, All theee citiee had 
e well baby clinic which was utilised for training purpc tea in addition 
to the aecondary and adult laboratory facilities. In one community, the 
Southeast Community Action, Canton donated the uae of a van e-4 a driver to 
tranaport parent* and their children to the Infant Stimulation Center in 
order that parenta could benefit from thia program (2) "Two Hay Street" which 
haa been noat aucceaaful in Ohio, included a aeries of televiaion programs 
and s complete aet of 12 films which were used to reinforce the Infant Stimulsti* 
progrsm. In these two programs approximately 9,039 adult a were involved 
formally with the programs and over 2,300 infants participsted plus 2,063 
school sge children were benefited from the progrsm. Of the adults involved 
In the formal program, 631 were males, 6556 femalea - thia was only in the 
Infant Stimulation progrsm. 

St. Cloud, Minneaota initiated a "family Oriented Preschool Activity" .^here 
psrents and children learned together with emphaaia on parenting aa a 
vocation. In 1977 the preachool program served sbout 450 parent -child 



In Texas sequence and apecialised programs component a contributing to 
education for parenthood were given more viaibilitv. The consumer and 
homemaking education curriculum was organised around the family with 
sll sreaa of the progrsm contributing to betterment of family lif« and 
parenthood education. More students were provided opportunities to 
psrticipate and gain experiencea with young children through laboratory 
activities, home experiences in child development and volunteer work 
with public achool pre-achool programs. Some students tutored young 
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Nevada recognizing the increased number of teenagers who are parents, 
inceared che emphasis on healthy babiea and the hereditary and environmental 
influc ce on pre-natal development by adding more programs in child develop- 
ment and parenthood education. It elao developed new curriculum materlala 
dealing with child abuse or child neglect, titled "Recognizing and Reporting 
Child Abuse and Neglect: A Guide for School Ptraonnel. ' (1977) 

In Florida , the Orange County Public Schools have established s new snd 
well received program for elementary school aged students and their parents 
ss well ss sll other interested adults in the county. The program is 
called "Home Based Child Care" and is fsst becoming the answer to many 
different needs of the children and adults in the community. Through this 
program, students in grsdes K-6, who would otherwise be left to their own 
resources while their psrenti sre at work during the early morning hours 
of 7 to 9 a.m. and 3 to 6 p.m. after school, now have an alternative* The 
alternative is s neighborhood parent within walking diatance to the student's 
home, referred to ss s Home Baaed parent. This parent la a trained "professional 
parent", through the Child Growth snd Development and Parenthood Education 
program, who provides care for the student (s) as Home Baae Children as if 
they were their own children. 

In Florida fivj nev teensge school age parent programs, offered as a part 
of consumer and homemaking programs « provided pregnant high school girls 
the help they needed before their babies were born, and in caring for them 
after they were bom. Similar prograna are growing in other states. 
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In Montfto— ry County. Maryland, classes deal with slcohol and drug abuse, 
and their effects, how to do to over cose slcohol and drug habits and 
meaningful alternatives. Students receive support from other class Members 
snd the teschers in avoiding drugs. In one high school In Minneapolis, 
Minnesots, the vocstlonsl hose economics teacher was given s class of potential 
drug addicts for counseling and Involvement in meaningful sctlvltlss, 
resulting In 95X of them choosing not to u»e drugs. 

Serving Persons In Economically Depressed Areas 

Consumer snd homeaaklng education programs Incres singly serve Individuals 
snd families in economically depressed sreae as described in Stste plans. 
Thousands of low Income and dlssdvantsged families have gslned assistance 
with individual and family concerns since consumer and acme making educa- 
tional programs were expanded under the provision of the Vocstlonsl Education 
Amendments of 1968 and 1976. In 1972, there were 870,954 persons from 
economically depressed areas served by these programs, while In 1979 the 
number of persons enrolled increased to 1,753,193. Of the $43.497.000 
sllocsted to Ststes and Territories for Consumer and Homemeklng Educstlon. 
$23,662 > 05 7 were utilized for programs in Economically Depressed Areas which 
generated $204.281.612 in State and /or local dollsrs. In jonior and senior 
high schools In these depressed sress, consumer and homemaklng teschers 
sre helping students and working with their families on personal development, 
Improving their homes, the use of money and other resources, their management 
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practical, their sating habits, and with the care and guidance of children, 

and family relatlonahlpa. They encourage the students to ralae their 

aspiration levels and develop behavioral patterns and attltudea which will 

help thea enter training, become employable, and, aa a result, Improve 

their economic status and level of living. Alabama. Arkansas.- Illinois . 

Indiana. North Carolina. Ohio. Texas, and Virginia arc among the Stetea * 

vhare teachara hava developed adaptations as s part of their regular 

conaumer and homemaklng programs In working with students from economlcslly 

depressed sress with culturel differences. Migrant families In the 

Portland, Oregon . area are reached with consumer and homemaklng through the 

use of a mobile Instructional classroom which Is moved from camp to camp along 

with the teacher, a bilingual aide and Instructional materials. In 

Detroit, Michigan, a "Forum for Famlllea" la offered for youth and adult a 

In three of the Inner-city high schools. Five httlf-days a week for 6 weeks 

during the summer provide opportunities to gsln help with child care and 

development, effective living, family foods, family clothing, conaumer 

education, comae r leal foods, and comae r leal clothing » Over 750 fathera, 

mothers, and youths participated In the first year, In Montana, workshops 

for teachers have been offered on "Improving Relevancy of Home -Economics for 

Indian Youth". Indian mothers aerve as consultants In the workshops and 

aa resource people for consumer and homemaklng classes In locsl schools. 

Workshops for low-income persons hsve been offered In various locations 

In Rhode Islsnd . Florida, and Arizona. Over 50 percent who have participated 

were senior citizens. The workshops were designed to help individual con* 

sumers from low-Income families obtain knowledge and Information about agencies 

providing services designed to aid consumers in obtslnlng maximum benefits a 

from financial resources of the msrket place. Four low-income communities 

t 
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war* selected In Rhode laland: attendance at tlx open Meetings eesocieted 
with the project vaa over 800 people with approximately 300 persons attending 
sll six. workshops. In Orlando. Florida . 1,100 older Americana sre Involved 
In consumer end homemaklng education programs 5 deye s week with nutrition 
education end consumer educe t Ion the major sress of concern* They si so 
receive s hot meal which Is prepsred by the secondary students In the 
Orlenda area. In Texas, vocational home economics education teschers 
vers located in public housing projects which were designed to ssslst 
older Americans to use their leisure time In s profltsble way, better 
understanding consumer education as related medicare programs and health 
as well aa ualng a limited Income to Improve nutrition and dietary hebite. 
In Atlanta. Ceortla. the Federal dollara promoted the development of *i 
program of inaarvlce training for senior cltlzcna in cooperation with 
the Senior Cltlzena, Inc., and Model Cities of Atlaote, The program con- 
eleted of apeel allied training In the ereee of dey cere centere and noapltala 
which promoted s feeling of "being needed" and a "reeeon to live* 4 . The 
elderly peraona in thla program expreaaed it beet with the following examplee, 
"development of the 3R'e for the aenlor citlien, with the meaning gelation- 
• n *p* *ad Reepone jollity for eervlcee end to become Involved In 

the neede of the community". The Future Bomemekere of America (the voce- 
tlonel home economlce education etudent organization) have conducted e 
number of apeel allied projecte with the aging correlating their Inetrvc tlonel 
progrema with actuel living, broadening the youthe, melee and femelea, 
reletlonehlpe with all eeemente of eoclety and their views with regerde to 
their own family member a. 
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Serving Handicapped 

In 1972, there were 55,910 handicapped students enrolled In consumer and 
homemaklng programs, and In 1979 the number served vas 85,336. Of the 
handicapped students attending the Diagnostic, Adjustlve, and Corrective 
Center for Learning Portsmouth, Va., 81 percent are enrolled In consumer 
and homemaklng classes. Activities Include the study of grooming and 
personal hygiene, money management, nutrition and simple meal planning and 
preparation, clothing, care of children, and development of hobbles. 
Another example Is the Coordinated Vocational •Academic Education programs In 
Texaa which are designed for students with special learning needs, Consumer 
and hom em a k lng teachers operate with other vocational education teachers 
and Integrate Instruction In mathematics, science. English, and social 
studies to be more meaningful than regular courses. As s result, students 
have reached their maximum In personal development and have become employ eble 
In a variety of entry level jobs. Project LITE (Learning for Individual's, 
Families, and Employment), offered in Keen, N.H. . provided high school girls, 
who do not participate in reguler school programs, with skills so they may 
take their pelcea in their homes, become a part of society, and enter 
employment. The State of Florida has slso revised its instructional 
program* and Is currently piecing more emphasis on serving this spec lei 
population. 

A study titled, "Main at reaming the Handicapped Student in Vocational Home 
Economics Education" was conducted to asalat the vocational home econonlca 
education teechera to meet the challenge of mains treamlng handlcepped 
students. A manual is being utilized in orientation sessions with first 
and second year teacher during achool 1981. A second, but equally 
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Important, purpose was to serve the handicapped student by providing s 
stimulating learning environment that met the needa oC individual students. 

Consumer and Homemaklng Education haa eatabllahed a delivery system 
with profaaalonal prepared personnel and programs at all levels Including 
adult and poataecondary levela. Adult enrollment went from 655,511 In 72, 
to 853,817 In 1976 to 917,355 In 1979 while the poataecondary enrollment a 
In consumer and homemaklng education Increased from 30,723 In 1972 to 
approximately 64,252 In 1979. In Georgia . s semester or quarter length 
courae In Consumer and Family Life Skills la required of all students In 
the poataecondary area vocational-technical schools. Groups of student a 
enrolled In electronics, mechanics, business education, or prsctlcsl nursing, 
for example take thla courae which Is especlslly adspted to their needa. 
In Kentucky , a slmllsr offering Is svsllsble as s non-credit seminar for 
students In the comm un ity colleges and two ares vocational achoola. 
Consumer educstlon, prepsrstlon for psrenthood, relstlonshlps, multi-role of 
wsge esrner end h^emaker and job reaponalbllltlea are topics discussed* 
Mlnl-c-urses of one to three sessions are slso populsr with these students 
focusing on such topics ss, H A Look at Myself*', "Choosing A Plsce to Live**, 
"Income Tax" "Buymanshlp", and "Dual Role for the World of Work". Industry 
and bualneaa represent atlvea have Indicated that atudenta who have been 
through these programs are more reaponalve and productive employee a. 

Both Conaumer and Homemaklng Education and Occupational Home Economics 
cna provide assistances to Individual and/or famlllea, male and female 
In reducing sex sterotyplng In employment and In the home. 
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Two examples of the types of activities conduced sre: "Stemp out Ssxism\ 
■ guide for tsschers and sdalnlstrstors to use i n developing and imple- 
menting end/or revieing programs and activitiea which are appealing to 
both males and females. (Wilma P. Griffin, Unlveraity of Texas, 1979) 

A aecond project deala with "An Analysis of Problems Parceived by Male 
Studente Enrolled in Vocational Home Economics Education". Tfce study 
wss undertsken psrtially from the msndsts of the 1976 Educetion Amend- 
ments which set priorities for N encoureging psrticipstion of both males 
end femalea to prepsrc for combining the. roles of Homemaklng and mage 
earnera: and 2) encourage elimination of ae* atereotyplng by promoting the 
development of curriculum materials which deal with Incressed number of 
working women outside ths home, increaaed numbers of men sssuming homemaker 
responsibilities, snd ths chsnglng pattsms for women and men. The findings 
of the study revesled that the mejority of male studente in the atudy. from 
urben-rural-emall town srsss ss well ss studsnts from s varlsty of athnic 
bsckgrounds, (4,033 males in the sample) did not perceive that they had 
s ny problems in consumer and homemaklng aducatlon beceuee of their sex. 
Furthermore, milts rstcd sll subjsct msttcr concepts In consumer snd home- 
making aducatlon from aomevhst important to Import snt< Tbeee findings will be 
used to ssslst teschsrs making consumer and homemaklng aducatlon curriculum 
even more relevant to males in the future. (Bell and Durr, Texas Education 
Agency, Austin, 1980.) 

Anclllsry componsnts of Consumer end Homemaklng Education are necesssry to 
dsvelop, Implement, snd ssssss currlculs spproprlstc for msles snd ferns Its 
of all social, cultursl and ethnic gvoupa at all levels, of learning. 
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In all statu, preservlcs and Inssrvlce programs Includa activities such as 
workshops, conferences, Inservlce courses, consultant services from stats 
supervisors and teacher educators. The use of verloue media ers us ad to 
help hone economics tsachsrs Improve their competence in working with youth 
and adults. In Mississippi and California, a survey of the teachers was made 
to detsrmlns Inservlce needs. A newsletter has been initiated in Mississippi 
to supplement conferences and workshops In providing help needed as a result 
of the survey. 

Rational leederhslP and professional development Is provided annually 
to State and local consumer and homemaklng educe t ion personnel through 
reglonsl and national workshops which srs planned, developed, and conducted 
by vocational home economics sducatlon program specialist, U.S. Department of 
Education, OVAE. 

In addition to the studies and activities already cited, State Administrators 
of Consumer and Homemaklng Education and Teacher Educators in Rome Economics 
sre currently completing evaluations of every Consumer and Homemaklng Education 
program funded directly or indirectly under the Education Am endments of 1976. 
The data from theae atudlea are expected to be available in the near future. 
Since 1976, all the Statea and Territories have developed and/or revised 
curriculum to address the current and future needs of the society Including 
elimination of aaxlsm. A few example a follow: 

Parenthood Education for Junior High School (Kentucky) 
Managing Independent Living Manual (Minnesota) 
Adult Roles and Functions for Secondary Students (West Virginia) 
A Curriculum Guide for Consumer and Homemaklng Programs in 
New Jersey, Grade 7-12 (H.J.) 
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Occupation of Hoaaaaklng: Parenthood Education Currlculua 

Guide (Illinola) 
Coablned lolaa: Hoaeaaker and Waga Earoar (lows) 

Soae exaaplae of Stud la a that daal with Conauaar and Hoaaanker Education includa: 

I. "Conauaar and H o a aaakln g Education: What ara tha lap act a" Crawford. 
Clanda, Unlraralty 0 f Horth Dakota, Grand Forke, H.D. 

Cooclualona: Horth Dakota conauaar and hoaaaaklng aducatloo prograaa vara 
having an lapact on foraar atudanta; Based ov impact a cited, prograaa vara 
preparing atudanta for hoaaaaklng rolaa they aaauaad. lapact a further 
encoBpaeaed paraonal development akllla, thoae which ^renrtdad a baala ior 
auccaaa aa hoaaaakara and waga aarnera, such aa confidence and aatlaf action 
on tha job and In the hoae. Furtheraore, the atudy ana designed to provide 
a baala for the analyala of currlculua and the anelyala of praaerrlce end 
Inaarvlca sctlvltlea and content. Aa a reault of thla atudy the following 
racoaaendatlona ware aade: a) Currlculua related to tlaa aanagaaent ehould 
be analysed with *ore direct eaphaala given In the currlculua and prograaa; 
b) More depth in tha houaing coapetenclaa could be developed; c) e folio* up 
of atudanta four or aore yaara out of high school ahould be conducted thua 
providing aore feedback aa graduates enter the work force, change aarltal 
atatua, and aaauae parenting rolea; and d) the follow-up of foraar atudanta 
by local ttachera vaa racoaaand thua providing taachara with Inforaatloo 
apeclflc to local prograaa. 

II. 'The Va'ua of Hoae Econoalca Education: Obaervatlona of Student*, Taachara 

and Parenta"., Caput o. Coll en C, and Hayaora, Judy, Ad Hoc leaearch Coaalttee, 
AVA, AHEA, and HEED. 1980 
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A collection , f c... Studi« of . tudMt . ln vo£ . tlon4l h0-e 

Progr., on 7 .„„ of coniuMr ^^ iDg ^ ^ ^ 

HoMMken of Aaeric*. 

HI. "Th. Mo.t Signifies Minority: On.-P.rent childr.n ln the School." 
"ftionnl A..oci.tion of El«ent.ry School Prlnclpl... 1980. 

* «-dy of .o„ th .„ is.ooo .tod*,, 1B both tlMBttrj ui Mgh §chool 

on.-p.renc children .how low.r «hi nt „„ prM „ t „„ dl . clplln . 

th» their two-p.„nt peer.. They .I*, .« . beCTt „,„ oft „, (g 
■o« o,t.n. . nd Mv <how h..lth probi™.. Th... flndlnj( . ,„„ 

.<*thin s .bout th. on.-p.r.„t ho« .itu.tion «y l.p.lr children", .chool 
Perforce. Finding, .l.o Indict, th.t th... children n.ed „r. help 
«d .ration fro. th. .chool than they C u «tly receive. 

auction. for homing . duc . tlon „. co ^ 

»r. progr«. which .r. de.ign t0 „ slst th . Se chlld „ n ^ ^ ^ 

IV. "I.p.ct R.... r ch Focn.in g on Mildly .tat.lly H»dic.pp.d Stndent. In 
S.co„d.ry Voc.tion.l Con.™., „ d HomtmAiog ^ 
Fedje. Cheryl. Ch.poux. „ d Holc-b.. H.Hnd.. Ad Hoc F,...rch 
Ccltte. co^»o..d of «,,b.r. of AHEA. AVA. .„d HEED. 1981. 
Th. pnrpo.. of th. .tndy „„ to d . r .^ ne t „. .„. etl , WM of 
for «nt.lly h«,dlc.pp.d .tndent.. .p.cific.lly for itudwt . u 
«««-« „ d hoMMklng educ . tlon progr4-§ % cMid ^^^^^^^^^ 
ontrltion. „ d ctatlmtr educ , tlon . Flndlngi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

for d.v.lopi ng „r. .nd better te.t. for n.. with th. B ll dly , mt . lly 
h.n d lcpp. d .tn d . nt . ln the coniuaer haieiuklng edu£ition progrw 
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Ruth Hughaa, larbera Rougvla, and Barbara Woods* Tha National Canaua Study of 
Secondary focatlonal C on a una r and Hoaeaaklng Programs . Ad Hoc Eeeeerch Coaalttae, 



A National Project fund ad by OVAE, U.S. Department of Education during tha paat 
two yeere haa baan tha development of "Standard a for Vocational Hoae Econoalca 
Education 1 *. Thaaa atandarda will ba utilised by Stataa and Tarrltorlaa to 
lap rove quality of programs. 

Today tha field of Consumer and Honeaaklng Education reaalna tha alngla focal 
point In education which aaalata aalaa and feaalce In thalr preparation for the 
complex and aultl-rolee of ho— Baking and wage earning. 

Thaaa programe focua on tha neede of youth and adulte ee they et leapt to cope 
with the contlnuoualy changing probleae and deaende of aoclety. Coneuaer and 
Honeaaklng Education le e broad-baaed program which helpe Indlvlduala In developing 
coapetenclee and undaretendlnge required in preparing for the occupation of honeaaklng , 
thus keeping the family Intact and productive . 

Mr. Chairman, Dr. Hjaln and I would like to thank you for thla opportunity to 
Beet with you and thla eubcommlttee and report on the etetue of Conaumer and 
Honeaaklng Education. 

We will be pleaaed to anawar any qua at Ion a that you or other eubcoamlttee aeabere 
aey have at thle tlae. 
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Chairman Perkins. We will defer our questions for a few mo- 
ments I am going to call on the lady from my own State, Audrey 
Carr. I will ask her to give her views on the situation. 

STATEMENT OF AUDREY CARR, DIRECTOR, HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION, KENTUCKY STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
REPRESENTING AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Ms. Carr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to just highlight sections from the written testimony 
and respond directly to the question of how we have been respon- 
sive in States and give some suggestions on future reauthorization. 

Twenty years ago, home economics was perceived and was a pro- 
gram for girls and was for the focus of preparing solely for the oc- 
cupation of homemaking. 

Today's programs throughout the country do reflect change, and 
I think that change comes in part by foresighted policymakers like 
yourself and by the recognition that most women will now work 
outside the home for paid employment; but those males and fe- 
males do need to have those homemaking skills which do form the 
occupation of homemaking. 

Many of i\e changes that have occurred would probably not 
have occurred without categorical fundi given to the field as a 
part of Federal legislation in the 1976 ami nents. 

Consumer and homemaking education is the only educational 
program which teaches skills resulting in increased family stabil- 
ity, improved management of the home, and increased ability to 
handle the dual role of homemaker and wage earner. Vocational 
home economics education programs train not only persons in the 
essential skills needed by homemakers but recognize that these 
skills are important to having a productive worker in the work- 
place. 

You mentioned the targeted areas, but since I want to refer to 
those in just a minute, the 1976 legislation did provide emphasis to 
these current problems. The need for a better consumer education, 
promotion of nutrition knowledge and food use, management of re- 
sources and promotion of parenthood education— we will come back 
to those and see how enrollments have changed nationally. 

Currently more than 20 percent of the enrollment is male, and 
more than one-fourth is concentrated in postsecondary and adult 
programs. This data is supplied by NCES Students enrolled in a 
different range of programs, and regardless of what some data 

* says, i n isolated incidents, if you take th* national scope and look 
at all States and territories rather than an isolated sample, you 
will find that we have had a change in enrollment in the targeted 
areas. 

* In the management areas, you can see by the bar graph we have 
gained 6.6 percent enrollment in consumer education programs— 
excuse me. Management, 6.6 percent; consumer education has in- 
creased 25 percent. Remember that sometimes these are integrated 
into other programs, and for that we cannot isolate any statistics. 
In the parenting and nutrition we posted gains of 47.5 and 49.4 per- 
cent. These statistics are represented by what the States have re- 
ported as a part of the Federal followup. 
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This chart clearly indicates we have addressed national concerns 
if enrollment can be considered any Kind of an indicator. 

While only 1 percent of the students enrolled in home economics 
in 1969 were males, this figure jumped to 21 percent in 1979. Some 
people would say that this is a result of title IX, and I am quite 
sure that that did have an impact on programs in all educational 
areas because that focused on how we were stereotyped and sex- 
biased in all educational programs, not just in vocational educa- 
tion. 

However, the 1976 amendments, in my opinion, did focus atten- 
tion to getting rid of sex bias and sex stereotyping in our materials, 
and we have responded accordingly. 

In addition, if you look at statistics that have been collected by 
NCES, you will find that consumer and homemaking programs 
have the largest share of enrollments of minorities compared to all 
vocational a eas. The highest reported incidence of handicapped 
students, pad one of the two highest vocational service areas serv- 
ing limited English-speaking populations. 

In addition to the four priority content areas, the 1976 amend- 
ments directed, as you have mentioned earlier, that at least one- 
third of the Federal funds be spent in depressed areas. In my writ- 
ten testimony I have provided case situations from a variety of 
States, including Kentucky, Colorado, Michigan, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Mississippi, Ohio, Illinois, New York, and 
Arizona, examples of outreach programs; by definition, those pro- 
grams that go beyond the regular school setting to address special 
socioeconomic needs. 

If you recall, in the law it was directed that wc address the needs 
of the aged, the elderly, those people incarcerated in correctional 
institutions, single parents, school-age parents — a terrific assign- 
ment. 

I think we have responded in the short time that the 1976 
amendments have been in action in a way that is very positive. I 
am not going to take time to go through all the case situations, but 
I will guarantee you, if you spend some time looking at what States 
have done, we have been responsive. 

The areas where I find we have had the greatest growth is in cre- 
ating innovative programs in parenthood education, nutrition edu- 
cation and management. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me ask one question of you all 

I presume that we are no longer divided in this area like we 
were in 1976, I don't think that you people have to be on the defen- 
sive at all this year, but that year, you were split. Your own orga- * 
nizations were all split to pieces. I am glad we are coming forth 
with a united front, because you were in real danger back then. 
Some of us may not always be able to hold the fort when your own 
groups split up like they did back in 1976. So far as I am con- « 
cerned, you can go aliead and point up your good works. I don't 
think any of you need to be on the defensive. I just think you need 
to show just how your operations are paying off insofar as the voca- 
tional training is concerned in your area. 

Please proceed. 

Ms. Carr. I think that is exactly what I am saying. We are 
coming here recognizing that we have a unique role in the area of 
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consumer and homemaking that is quite different from the role of 
some other vocational programs. 

The program samples are there. I am going to move on to some 
other parts of the law that I think we respond to that relate to con- 
sumer and homemaking. The amendments stress the need for ac- 
countability, and States have felt this was an area in which they 
were very weak, and in addition to the NIE study, States have 
begun to conduct their own research studies to determine effective- 
* ness. 

In the appendixes to my testimony, there is an example of how 
local classroom teachers interviewed through a questionnaire, stu- 
dents who had been out of school 3 years to find the role of home 
economics as it related to their life. If you look at that data, they 
had a very good response. The students all rated it good to excel- 
lent in the areas of critical concern that we have mentioned previ- 
ously. 

States are completing the fifth-year evaluation for program im- 
provement. National standards have been developed. A coalition 
has been devised. States have responded to the need to get rid of 
sex stereotype and sex bias in curriculum materials. The scheduled 
funds have provided the incentives. 

We have a chart that shows, as we recognize, that State dollars 
do generally far exceed the amount of Federal dollars. We got the 
State of Ohio here pictured, m which you can see there is probably 
about 25 State and local dollars for every Federal dollar spent. 
That does not mean that the State of Ohio or the State of Ken- 
tucky, or any other State, could have provided the innovation to 
programs with only State and local support. The Federal dollars 
have generated the State dollars. 

In Kentucky, we average about 10 to 12— excuse me— State or 
local dollars for every Federal dollar, but, again, those Federal dol- 
lars provide the incentives. They are the ones that help us promote 
improved quality of programs and increase the number of persons 
served. 

The secondary programs account for a large percentage of the 
State and local dollars which are maintenance dollars for regular 
programs. The Federal dollars support us in helping us to address 
new changes in technology in the area of homemaking and other 
vocational areas. State and local funds traditionally are limited to 
serving secondary students, and yet th^ incentives at the Federal 

fc have insured we will have a growth in postsecondary and adult. 

The results of this, I think, are very important. It is important 
that home economics address the needs of homemakers from all 
areas. In my State, I think we would have probably been very fair 

> in establishing programs to help those in depressed areas, but re- 

gardless of that, the Federal legislation did assure that we flowed 
money into those areas that had depressed conditions with eco- 
nomically and academically disadvantaged students. 

Federal incentives have stimulated States to take a hard look at 
the nature of curriculum content. Our State and some other States 
have gone out and surveyed homemakers to find out what the criti- 
cal problems are, and we are in the process of our third curriculum 
revision since 1976. 
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Federal incentives help us to continually update programs. They 
have encouraged us to develop a new ^.rriculum and to address 
national priorities. They are the dollars that help us keep teachers 
up to date and keep teachers on the current programs needed and 
to help them stay on the cutting edge of curriculum design. 

Future Federal funding is even more critical for the next 3 years. 
The stress and tension of families and individuals due to the rapid- 
ity of social change, complexity of life influx in high levels of un- 
employment—you know the economic situation I am talking 
about— these are problems that must be addressed in preventive 
educational programs. Consumer and homemaking can help to fill 
that bill. 

We can't do it all, but we certainly can help with those funds re- 
lated to stress in families. With Federal incentives, States can de- 
velop those innovative programs and utilize the existing delivery 
system which is much more cost-effective than to try to come up 
with a new something everytime there is a major problem. Let's 
help us update and innovate within existing delivery systems 
rather than fragmental approaches. 

In my opinion, and I think this represents other States, because I 
tried to do a survey of those States before I came here today, the 
reauthorizing legislation should still address the same content 
areas that are addressed in the current law, and the reason for 
that is, we continue to get more problems than we get solutions. 
Everytime we make some headway, then something erupts with 
greater numbers of unemployed, greater numbers of problems 
facing families. 

The reauthorizing legislation should still continue to focus on the 
purpose of preparing persons for the occupation of homemaking 
and managing the combined roles of homemaker and wage earner. 
The formula distribution of funds at the State level is desirable in 
many ways in helping flow money to those needed areas. But I 
maintain to you we need some latitude in also funding some prob- 
lems that arise in specific areas that may be penalized by the for- 
mula distribution process. 

For example, I will give you an example from Kentucky. Mr. 
Perkins is well aware of this. 

We had an area that had some innovative programs, but they 
have a small population base. However, that was the area where 
several Indochinese came into the State. We were unable to pro- 
vide the services to those people because they happened to concen- 
trate in an area that got a very small share of the Federal dollars 
based on population and other factors. Therefore, in this case the 
formula was very restrictive. Had we been able to set aside funds 
for innovative pilot programs that did not have to flow strictly by 
the formula, I think we could have served those people better. 

I would recommend other minimal changes in the current legis- 
lation, as I think it is still very relevant to our cause. 

I would urge greater flexibility in the planning process and 
better definitions. We have had a great deal of difficulty under- 
standing what outreach really means, and even the regulations do 
not clarify that. We have tried to respond the way we think it 
meant, but there is some lack of clarity. 

A"* 
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Also, the terms of postsecondary long-term adult and short-term 
adult may be definition problems. 

Future funding levels should be compatible with the prescrip- 
tions in the law, and with that, I conclude. 

[The prepared statement of Audrey Carr follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Audrey T. Carr, State Director, Home Economics 
Education, Kentucky Department op Education, Frankport, Ky. 

Mr. Chairman and Waters of the House Education Committee: 

I am Audrey Carr, State Director of Home Economics Education in 
Kentucky and immediate past president of the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Vocational Home Economics Education which represents 
57 states and territories. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear along with seme of my peers 
before distinguished members of the House to present my views describing 
the enterprise of consumer and homeraaking education as well as to relate 
how states have been responsive to the directives of the 1976 Amenctaents 
(P.L. #94-482), Part A, Subpart 5, Section 150. 

Twenty years ago, home economics was overwhelmingly a secondary pro- 
gram for girls . its focus was on preparing these students fci the tradi - 
tional full-time roles of wife and mother. Today's program throughout 
the country reflect necessary changes - initiated in response to directives 
given by foresighted policy makers like yourself and by the recognition 
that most women in today's society will work outside the home with more 
sharing of family roles and responsibilities among males and females in 
the family setting. 

Many of the changes that have dramatically affected the content of 
these programs in consumer and homemaking education would not have occurred 
without the categorical support given to the field as a part of federal 
legislation in the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976. From the 
very beginning of federal support for vocational education in 1917, 
homemaking was recognized as a productive part of the economy. Work in 
the home continues to be a major factor in determining the strength of 
the labor market. 
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In recent years, there has been considerable analysis of the relation- 
ship between work and family. The connections are clear. The worker's 
quality of life is an important influence on individual job satisfaction 
and optiaun productivity. 

Consuner and homemaking education is the only educational program 
which teaches skills resulting in increased family stability, improved 
management of the home, and increased ability to handle the dual role of 
homemaker and wage earner. Vocational hor^ economics education programs 
train not only persons in the essential skills needed by homemakers but 
are effective in helping persons transfer these rkills to the marketplace. 

The three professional organizations concerned wim vocational home 
economics education established a coalition to communicate a unified focus 
for home economics since the drafting of the 1976 Amendments. Hie six 
essential skills of homemaking identified in the coalition statement are: 

(1) To provide for personal and family development at the 
various stages of the life cycle and for establishing 
satisfying personal and family relationships 

(2) Caring for and nurturing children 

(3) Providing nutritious food for self and family members 

(4) Selecting end maintaining housing and living environments 
for self and others 

(5) Providing and caring for personal and family clothing 

(6) Managing financial and other resources 

While consuner and homemaking education is concerned with perennial 
issues of home and family life through instruction in the six essential 
skill areas, the 1976 legislation provided direction to emphasize the 
following areas to meet current societal needs: 

- Consuner education - Management of resources 

- Promotion of nutrition - Promotion of parenthood education 

knowledge and food use 
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The home economics field has been responsive to the 1976 directives 
as evidenced by: 

Gonsimer and Homanaking Enrollment Data 

Currently, more than 20 percent of the enrollment is male *-d more 
than one-fourth is concentrated in postsecondary and adult programs, 
according to the latest data from the National Center for Education 
Statistics. Students are enrolled in a wide range of programs including 
the priorities established in the 1976 Amendments. In Appendix A and B, 
charts are provided which show enrollment figures from 1976 to i^79. 
In 1979, we had 3.7 million persons enrolled in vocational consumer and 
Itomemaking programs. Please note the responsiveness to federal legislation 
as indicated in the enrollments by program area. Hie management area has 
gained 6.6 percent, consumer education - 25 percent. Management and 
consumer education are often integrated within other content areas, and 



may not be fully reflected in these fitures. In a three-year period 



since 1976, parenting and nutrition posted gains of 47. S percent and 
49.4 respectively. The chart clearly indicates statistically that 
national concerns are being addressed. 

While only one percent of students enrolled in home economics in 1969 
were males, this figure jumped to 21 percent tn 1979. 

In addition to the statistics provided in Appendices A and B, the 
National Center for Education Statistics has indicated that consumer/ 
homemaking programs have: 



the largest share of enrollments of minorities compared 



to all other vocational areas 



the highest reported incidents of handicapped students 
by p^r^m areas 

one of two highest vocational service areas serving the 
limited English speaking population 
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Program Responsiveness 

In addition to the four priority content areas, the 1976 Amendments 
directed that at least one-third of federal funds be spent in depressed 
areas. The program descriptions which follow indicate that there has 
been and is a high correlation in the establishment of innovative programs - 
many of which are termed "outreach" - to reach socio-economic disadvantaged 
persons. There is also evidence that curriculum development has been 
encouraged. 

KENTUCKY 

In 1977 in response to the national priority to provide parenthood 
education, an appropriate curriculum was developed and a new course offering 
added to the State Program of Studies called Parenthood Education. Although 
parenting skills had been taught previously as an integral approach, this 
course gave increased emphasis to this critical area* In 1978, it was 
piloted and implemented in 1979-80. In 1980-81, 3,027 students were enrolled 
at the secondary level with 2S.7 percent males. Other states have made 
similar strides. 

Presently, a competency-based curriculum including student materials 
is being developed with the use of federal funds. The curriculum is being 
based on an occupational analysis of critical tasks for homemaking as 
determined by six member states in the V-TECS Consortium- Materials are 
currently being implemented in 100 schools representing 50 depressed 
counties. Che hundred additional schools will receive the curriculum 
materials and supplies in 1982-83 representing 47 depressed areas. 

Programs serving approximately 8,000 disadvantaged adults have teen 
offered for the past few years in drop -in centers located in Louisville, * 
Qtfensboro, Ashland, and Lexington. Help is given on problems of divorce, 
food preservation, nutrition, grocery shopping, clothing construction 
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and renovation, diet and exercise, safety for children, drug abuse, child 
abuse, wife abuse, dealing with stress, home decorating, handling social 
security, wills, and taxes. Special helps were given to Indo-Chinese in 
the Ashland area and Louisville area. (See Appendix C.) 
« Grfensboro focused on older adults and provided helps in "Living with 

Grief", "Nitrition for the Elderly", "Hobbies for Older Consumers", etc. 
Blind handicapped persons were provided classes in cooking and managing 
personal living skills. Single parent classes are conducted in the four 
programs. 

Classes in "Food to Keep Fit", Food and Nutrition Seminars, "Cooking 
Nitritious Foods", "Facts and Fallacies" are on the increase. 

In 1981-82, large adult programs have been extended to four other 
locations although funding sources have had to be cut significantly in 
the Owens bo ro and Ashland areas - necessitating the drop-in centers to 
be discontinued on a full-time basis. 

Programs at the long-term adult level were initiated with Subpart S 
funds at Cardinal Hill Convalescent Hospital serving approximately 12 S 
handicapped persons a year, Pewee Valley Correctional Institute for 
Women serving 182 persons a year in basic homemaking/personal living 
skills. Vocational consumer and homemaking programs are also provided 
in Danville School for the Deaf, Morehead Treatment Center, Pennyroyal 
Industries (sheltered workshop for adults), Danville Youth Development 
Center, Dawson Springs Except icon School (school for mentally handicapped 
students) , Emerson TAPP (Teenage Parent Program) , and Willoughby Special 
School. 

* Subpart S funds have been used to help provide in-service including 

technical updates to teachers in consumer education, nutrition education, 
and management of dwindling resources such as energy. 
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MIQUGAN (program descriptions as reported by state supervisor of home 
economics) 

Saginaw Comiiission on Aging - A ten-week class was held leading 
to a certificate in Homenaxer's Aid Training. The class was 
designed for training senior citizens in the basic elements of 
nutrition, care of the sick and psychology of socialization with 
the intent of forming a group of volunteers willing to work with 
other citizens in their neighborhood who need this type of care. 

Natural Families -S .T.E.P Program - A reqeust was made by the judge 
of Bay City, Michigan to nave a class in parenting for the parents 
he works with through the court. These parents had been charged 
with abuse or neglect or had their children taken away from them 
and placed in foster homes. The judge and other area lawyers sent 
out 20 court orders and 13 parents joined the class. As the class 
progressed, these parents found that there are alternative forms 
of effective discipline. They were amazed tfat they could have fun 
with their children and that parenting can be a positive experience. 

Tri-City SER - A class was developed for the Youth Opportunities 
and understanding Program (YOU) of Tri-City SER in Saginaw. The 
course, known as * 'Cooking for 1 or 2" and then changed tc "Nutrition 
for the Young Family", was tailored to the needs of the low- income 
minority women enrolled. Subject matter covered areas of basic 
nutritious snacks for children, cultural attitudes, and emergency 
provisions. In response to a specific request, one session was 
devoted to the process of pregnancy and childbirth. While most of 
these teens had given birth , few knew very much &bout the develop- 
ment of the fetus and the process of birth nor of the relationship 
of a good diet to a healthy baby. 

Bay City Housing Coamission - The social worker from this housing 
canals s ion contacted us after requests made by her ADC mothers. 
They were in need of education for coawunicating with their children, 
coping with the pressures of raising children and requesting that 
the focus be placed on single head of household families. As a 
result, Parenting: A Woman's Point of View emerged, a seven -week 
series of topics such as dealing effectively with Social Services 
and other authority figures, scheduling "a time for yourself", 
positive discipline techniques, and comnmicating with your chil- 
dren on all matters, including sexual development. 

Displaced Horoemakcr Center - One component involves utilizing an 
intensive outreach effort directed to Displaced Homemakers in the 
Bay, Saginaw, and Midland counties. The definition of a displaced 
homemaker is an individual who has not worked in the labor force for 
a substantial number of years but supplied unpaid services for family 
members, is no longer supported by the income of another family 
members, or is on public assistance which is due to be eliminated 
because of children no longer being dependant; and is under -employed 
or unemployed; and/or experiencing difficulty in obtaining or 
upgrading employment. As of June 30, 1981, the EHC has served 
143 women directly b> assisting them in following through the process 
of obtaining occupational and personal counseling, obtaining finan- 
cial aid and registering for classes needed to upgrade their skills. 
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Another 45 women were served through a "Brown Bag Lunch" series 
featuring professionals speaking on the subjects of mm it ion, 
fashion, law, psychology, cosmetics, and domestic violence. 



COLORADO (outreach programs in disadvantaged areas reported by state super- 
visor of home economics) 

(1) Sheridan, Colorado: 

- Approximately 250 students involved. 

- Bilingual cooking classes and nurseries. 

- ftorseries are in conjunction with cooking classes. 

- Successful activities include: 

- A cookbook on use of commodity foods purchased 
with food stamps. 

- Working closely with Health Department in helping 
families in trailer parks with sanitation, etc. 

(2) Pueblo, Colorado: 

- Last year, 1,200 people were enrolled in this program. 

- Classes included: 

- Energy Saving in the Home 

- Communicating with Family and Friends 

- Cooking for Special Diets 

- Home Nursing 

- Home Maintenance 

- Revitalizing Your Clothes 

- Maintaining Your Vehicle 

- Feeling Better Through Proper Nutrition 

- Understanding the Elderly 

M jjo^own Denver, Colorado (urban project) - Bnily Griffith Opportunity 



Approximately 7,000 students served. 
Activities include: 

- Parent/Child Toy Learning Classes - use toys to help children 
with certain concepts and behavior. 

- ftirsery attendants who are trained para- professionals care 
for children in nearby homes. 

- Special sessions for targeted groups such as Spanish-speaking 
groups, parents with handicapped children, single parents 

on limited incomes. 

- In targeted low- income areas of Denver, para-professionals 
teach kitchen classes in which students learn to use commodity 
foods, make their own all-purpose mixes, and sanitation in 
the kitchen. 

- Parents identified by the Social Services Department as abusive 
parents enrolled in Parent School . This takes the place of 
sentencing them to a correctional institution. Parents learn 
to discipline children in a non-abusive manner. 

- Sponsor food stamp program at distribution center. 

- Over 15,000 served last year. 

- Groups such as Indo-Chinese, Spanish-speaking persons, etc.. 
classes geared to their needs. 
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(4) Adas County, Colorado: 

- Approximately 200 persons in c annuity served. 

- Persons reported that they had learned to eat well and spend 
less, take advantage of the community resources, better manage 
their money, pay less for utilities, etc. 



CEOMIA 

- S8S of the 608 secondary consuner and homemaking teachers are in depressed 
areas. 

- 42 of the 42 area vocational centers are in depressed areas. 

- TV© of the area vocational schools teach programs in pre-release prisons. 
Have had enrollment of 385 about -to-be released prisoners in consuner 
and homemaking type programs. 

- Elderly area retched in nutrition and consumer education programs. 
Enrollment of 3,120. 

- 70 secondary schools offer . programs for pregnant teenagers. 
These are funded by spall gran,^ for individualized instruction. 



MAINE 

(1) Home economics program at Maine Correctional Center (serves as prison 
for men and women) . 

Enrollment approximately 50 (has capacity of 250). 
Program has been in operation for about 8 months. 
$17,000 budgeted for project. 

(2) Now have $10,000 budgeted for Parenthood Education project for adults 
but holding until more is known about '82 funding situation. 
Project would serve between 200-300 students. 



ARIZONA 

Approximately 7,000 persons served at postsecondary and adult levels. 
Activities include: 

♦ Special project for the elderly. Provided nutrition and consumer 
education at nutrition sites throughout state. 

- Individuals participated in programs of pre-employment training. 
Provided people in depressed areas with skills that would help 
them succeed. 

- Worked with blind ccomunity in Maricopa County (largest county 
in state). Classes iicluded: sewing classes, food preparation 
classes (particularly microwave) » consumer education. 
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- Through a depressed project, training was provided for faculty 
and staff when integration was mandated in the southern part 
of the state. r 

- Services in correctional facilities. 

- Parent groups - training with parents. Involvement in Spanish- 
speaking situations. ^ 

NOKIH CAROLINA 

North Carolina reports that it has put its gi^atest effort into making 
conswer education a greater priority in programs. 

PBKSYLVANIA 

Family Life Education: Adult Outreach - Pittsburg: 

withi^L P ^2^4^ op S!? ting a . senior nig* school and three other areas 
^^.Jr,*^ 1 ^' , Major «P h " ls 1S Pl«ed on nutrition for the fanily, 
particularly tte elderly; conservation of energy; special clothing problems' 
^consumer education. Sessions are held once a week in the morSing or 
to^SLd S^T"^ 1 "? ^^n 0 ^' The adults are from economically 
i^^^iJ^J^^V^ ^"are » the program. Recruitment 
u implemented through community organizations. This program helped to 
provide positive home/school/commity relationships which were made 
in the inner city. 

Youig Parents Program - Altoona School District: 

in PT ?S i "Jf a5 desip ? 0d t0 Plants and/or pregnant teenagers 

♦EJ?^. ♦?* pr S gmi ?" ists > r ° un « fOTalcs t0 «»ain in school and complete 
their education and receive a salable skill. Approximately ell females 

oT^^ri^HS? 8 ^.? C "* lett £orml «A«tion. Another segment 
WhlS!^^ *"?f Parents. These students complete the program 
!^££^ iS J? P^« tin «' ^ development, nutrition, family living, 
atidccnsumer education and prepares them for the triple role of parent/ 
f^^^^T camer - Stu £? ts m Pwvided "hands-on" experience in the 
permits ccnter - training is incorporated where scheduling 

Consumer and Homemaking Special School at Butler, Pennsylvania: 

W4 St l!^? tS ^th "uitiple handicaps were given the opportunity to learn 
basic skills to help them care for themselves and to survive in independent 
WJ 1 ^!^ Sch0 2i s «tting at the age of twenty^one. 

nSSS arT^in^luded * ****** thelr personal self and clbthing 

Program f oi the Elderly in Homemaking ■ Conneaut : 

fiftv^rlM ^"Z*/ f) d ha»aking prcgram for the adult population 
5 IU^a ? f tg ! f^, 0 ^' ^ v™ 5 * ™ ^signed to meetthe needs 
of the elderly and includes human development, consuner skills, management 
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of resources, and nutrition. This was dropped due to rescission but was 
very successful. 

foitrition Throughout Life - Manheim Central School District : 

This program is focused on nutrition throughout the life span, particular^ 
focused on the young child. 



MISSISSIPPI 

Hundreds of low- income families live in misery and despair because they 
do not possess the knowledge and skills to establish and maintain desirable 
home conditions. Money alone will not elevate their standard of living. 
Lack of knowledge, skills, and mismanagement is the problaa. Education 
is the answer, but it is not an easy answer because most of these people 
live in isolation even though they dare living together in the same 
neighborhood. Low income families shun the educational opportunities 
available to them. Fear and suspicion, apathy, and lack of motivation 
take the place of action. Therefore vocational (HIOA programs take the 
training to them. A house or apartment, neighborhood center, local home 
economics department (after school hours), church facilities, etc., may 
serve as a center for consumer club meeting. 

Instruction in there programs falls within three general areas . 
Enrol lees are taught essential consumer practices such as budgeting, 
thrift, determining the value of goods and services, the buying of fcod, 
clothing, and other necessities. Enrol lees (male and female) acquire 
homemaking skills through study and training in food preparation, child 
care, home maintenance, sewing, health, nutrition, and sanitation. Basic 
academic information, too, is made available for those interested in 
reading, writing, government, citizenship, etc., through courses offered 
at the schcol and other approved locations in the community by the LEA. 

In Appendix D, a news article is provided which describes one <- 
47 programs in economically depressed areas. 



MISSOURI 

One of the program initiatives reported by the state supervisor of 
home economics education in Missouri rebates to a mobile consumer education 
program. A mobile unit is located jn the St. Louis Community College in 
order to meet the special education needs for persons who would not 
normally enroll in a regular program. Emphasis is given to meeting the 
consumer education/career skills development needs of individuals. The 
program was initiated in 1977-78 and has shown a steady increase in 
participation in FY f 80. 4,569 adults were served - an increase of 
44 percent over FY f 79. Senior citizens account for a large nunber of 
these. Classes include topics such as "Pills and Promises", "Cooking 
for Oie or Two", "Living on a Fixed Income". 
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NEW JERSEY 



Si 1 Je^ 1 ° P1,ent Uboratory at COlllngswood High School, Collingswood, 

th. ,I!?iL Pr0gram serves approximately 75 students in Grades 11 and 12 in 
MuSi^SKZ,' 0 * P"-**? 51 children. The combination, of the 
child development theory class and laboratory offers young urn and women 

SUSSES " a T Child *W« from P renata! tolgHS. 
The laboratory gives them the experience of applying theory and .nethodT 
of guiding young children in a variety of learning activities^ 

Creative Consuner I and II at Keyport High School, Keyport, New Jerse> : 

Th. „I his . prog i: am serves approximately 60 students in Grades 10 and 11 
fwL.ff? r °? lsmeT " courses provide learnings in personal and family 
financial planning, nutrition, food purchasing, storage, and preservation 

Shir erVa ^ 10n ' liro goals, management . 'housing! K2 

furnishings, and care o L the elderly. 

HoMaaklng md Conswer Education, Tabernacle Township School, Vincentown, 

»,T5 1S . 1r °8T am serves approximately 400 students Grades 6-8. The units 
J ^ y ." ake m ° c 2 ns i deratlon *e predominant developmental characteristics 
^^n a ? i , COnCernS ° f adolescent. Units of study includef i^roving 

personal appearance, getting along with family and friends helping witT 
nutritional family meals, enjoying and caring for young^ilSreC Panning 
and caring for clothes, caring for and making a roL attractive. \osinT 
money wisely, and exploring future careers and occupations. 

a^ew H J^S!" g Educatl0n for art-of -School Youth and Adults, Atlantic 

in AtSitic'nr? S ST„f5[ 0,,i !!* tely 300 peTSOns throu 8 h the *™ centers 
H„n \^ t ^' EaCh r° f ?* three caters for Consuner Homanaking Educa- 

Ichoof ^tTrZ.^' 5 ^ 1 /0Uth ** ***** is ta a comity 

iM^J^?"" y Serves 9 rades K " 6 31x1 the population. 

!v!h Prc ?If addresses societal issues In nutrition, parenting, consuner 

^Sroer^nlt^t-i 1 ^ 165 ' ■«•«««* of resources, copinTskiUsTtnd 
JS^hSmS^ S^!i?? lups : °^ er consuner and homanaking areas addressed 
srfetv 0t £2* ™ d text V les . housing, home furnishings, family healthand 
satety, home management, food preparation, etc. 

Senior Citizens and Adolescents in Action, Clerrview Regional Junior and 
Senior High Schools, R.llica Hill, New Jersey: negionai junior ana 

This program serves approximately 200 students in Grades 7-12 and 
^ n K°,r. Cltl f enS ' 1,115 P ro gram promotes socialization, education, and 
betWee " S J udentS md senl0r citizens. Students and senior 
ITlJUS? t0 exc ^ e ideas ^ view? of societal issues, to socialize, 

uLTy SS^rS craf?s1 UraerlSra ' nUtrltl ° n ' Cl0thin «' ■»»*"•. 
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Senior Survival and Family Life Skills at Borden town Regional High School, 
Bordentown, New Jersey: 

This program serves approximately ISO students in Grades 9 and 12. 
The "Senior Survival" Course is designed to meet several perceived needs 
of the senior level student who is designated as educationally disadvantaged. 
Topics of educational study include: housing choices, job-related skills, 
financial decision -making, daily living conflicts, and recreational apparel 
construction. 

The "Family Life Skills" provides an opportunity for students to develop 
communication, parenting, and coping skills. It is team taught with business 
education and social studies. 

Independent Living Skills for the Handicapped - Fairlawn Opportunity Center, 
Fairlawn, New Jersey: 

This program serves approximately 25 handicapped adults. The Fair 
Lawn Opportunity Center is affiliated with the community adult school which 
serves six communities. This ^ enter provides a comprehensive program of 
vocational training, and social and recreational activities for retarded 
young adults (age 20 and over) when public education is no longer responsible 
for providing programs for the handicapped. The major goals of the "Independent 
Living Skills for the Handicapped" course is to develop vocational and social 
skills that will allow young retarded adults to make a successful transition 
to independent living. The program also promotes each individual's self- 
concept and provides added motivation for continuing overall development. 
Educational objectives include: 

- Develop household maintenance skills; 

- Develop the knowledge of food preparation and nutrition; 

- Develop socialization skills and family relations; 

- Develop consumer skills; 

~ Develop communication skills; and 

• Develop familiarity with transportation systems. 

Consider and Homemaking Education Program of Out-of-School Youth and Adults, 
Passaic County Technical and Vocational High School , Passaic County Learning 
Center, Pater son, New Jersey: 

This program serves approximately 400 out-of-school youth and adults. 
The Consumer and Homemaking Education program's primary goals are: 

(1) To prepare students in the skills, concepts, and discernments 
necessary to cope with day-to-day living; 

(2) To inform and create an awareness of the various resources 
available to the Passaic County Community; and 

(3) To provide information and training in the prevention of 
consumer frauds. 

The program provides opportunties for students to gam information 
through a variety of techniques including workshops, lectures, field trips, 
newsletters, individual conferences, and courses for GEO, ESL, ABE, and WIN 
students. The teacher/coordinator of this program is also a resource person 
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™^ HIT pTOgran ("^^aking in Transition). Therefore clients in thP htt 
Project Alone at Bergen County Vocational Technical School, Teterboro, New 

goal ^r^CTTtfSSiT^S: '2 ff^^.^udent,. The overall 
skills for indeKnt liviS*^ Ml^L^ 1 " " a f3 uire the hoBe "onomics 
required to wrticiSte in^Si 1 ClaSSeS are c0-ed 3,1(1 a11 students are 
tQ participate m the program prior to graduation. 

Urtan Living Skills Center - Keamey Campus, Mercer Comity College: 
throu^S^ 01,-of-school youth and adults 

and r^ces w'ald^r^re'si^f 5 t0 ,. plWide the "aining 

serving as both wage S5£ r 12 m dealing with dual pressure of 

power of a familv'f limited l£.5?T ke, Li te need t0 "«»«e the purchase 
a%everely rSricLffiSt: %l •^■ M fL W ^"^ ade< ^ ,te nutrition on 

real^LF^ 

real and umediate problems facing many urban residences ^ 

public* 'Forty^four Dercmt S^^J'"** • md 0f ^se?ine°£neral 
male Forty-fouHerlen ™Sf rh^"' 1 ? 1 tS w ". female . thirty-foSr percent 
and four perceMpanl . ^tffiK'fi-^r Percenr b lack 
1.424 persons attended cUsses! flISt talf ° f thlS flstal y ear ( 198 °) 

panici^" 1 ^? b^tter^L™ ^ ^ Llvm « Skllls - the 
h^en^ 

and j^^isgss zsftx ^jgsr*™ 

School .Age Parent - Jersey City Board of Education, Jersey City, New Jersey: 

pregnInt^C e ^whre"ect T „ ^ ot i ?o t rl 200 ^ !*•*»»••«« (ages 12-20) 
an alternative l^SZS^^S£ Hm 
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and development, nutrition, consumer education, human relations and development 
and other areas as they relate to the students physical, social and emotional 
needs. 

Nutriton Sense and Non-cents - Jersey City Board of Education, Jersey City, 
New Jerse> : 

This program serves approximately 300 serior citizens residing in six 
senior citizen centers. 

Ten two and a half hour sessions are conducted at eacn of the six centers 
throughout the year. The home economics teacher from the nearby school is 
released to carry-out these sessions. The overall objective is to provide 
nutrition information. Areas of instruction such as: Road to Good Nutrition, 
Challengers of Foods, Good Spending Practices, Food Choices and Meal Planning, 
Food Habits, Cooking Adventure, and Consumer Responsibilities are included. 
Guest speakers include a bank representative to speak on consumer fraud and 
wise use of banking practices. Field trips to shopping areas and other places 
of interest. 

Consumer Home Management Course for Pre-Parolees at Clinton State Prison, 
Clinton, New Jersey: 

This program serves inmates who will be coming up for parole. The 
consumer management course for pre -parolees provides a means to reduce the 
cultural shock of economic changes affecting the home which have occurred 
during their periods of incarceration and which could seriously impede 
their chances of successful reinstatement within the community. 

Through understanding of comparison shopping, processes, and need for 
budgeting, appropriate nutritional requirements, dangers inherent in credit 
buying, methods of preserving and conserving of clothing, food and household 
appliances, the pre -parolee may significantly improve his/her chance for 
maintaining self-support in the community without resorting to criminal 
activities. 

This program provides for 32 adult females and male inmates who are 
within 6 months of parole. Classes of eight will meet twice weekly for 
twelve (12) weeks. The program will include seven (7) comparison-shopping 
trips to stores in nearby communities. 



CHEP, the Consumer and Homemaking Education Program, is designed to teach 
management and homemaking skills to low- income families. Low- income adults 
(program assistants) are hired to teach low- income adults through home 
visits (neighbor to neighbor) and group meetings (community worker) . The 
program operates through a contractual agreement with the Illinois Cooperative 
Extension Service. The program is located in the metropolitan areas in Cook, 
Madison, and St. Clair Counties. Before the cuts of FY '82, it operated in 
three other counties and included a Consumer Call In. 

During FY '82, 3,270 families participated in the neighbor to neighbor program, 
7,328 homeraakers attended 549 group meetings held by community workers and 
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20,410 persons used the Consider Call In. The program serves males females 

Reported success stories include: 

(1) SSfrtT r^ g A ,a0th ? r l 0 . f P re - sch001 children are meeting twice a 
IE «£nd^i?r^ 3 ^P™^ assistant. The children 
Child C^te?^ L*? ^"go Department of Human Services' Parent - 
nVii?^ Ti.J" V er ? es of wetings, the mothers study meal 
Planning and food selection for youig children. Che tamawker 

*« cost 15 ™ » ^ti« 0 f r a 



(2) 



(3) 



C ^T' t a P"^" assistant held a series of 
six meetings for nine tamemakers who were having problems paying 
their rent, utility, and other credit payments on time^ At^h! 
first meeting, they had a skit about mankging a^aml^s incaae 
Bybemg involved in the skit, they began ?o fee tWmigHT 
tape. At each -eeting they talked about the cost of credit; 
P^^^^" 8 * 11 !, 01 -?. chopping for credit, the kinds of credit, 

rSSEvSESl ?* last ««iiig, they discussed how 
sh^ed^i^^ Wently F^red t0 last /ear- Che homemaker 
I^ed'oveV^sS^S eV ?™ lg 1 Ust /ear at this time 

owed over * 1S0 ; Today I don't owe anyone and I've saved ISO bv 
C J3* T 'tZ l 1 *™*"* and using coupons tegroc^le^'^se taS- 
^ e !f"° w have a coupon sharing club and meet regularly. They 
all report they have their rent and utility billTpaid 

Probably one of the most successful group meeting efforts this 

SSj-JSaS!* ^Jil ! wo , PerS0M Co^tx ^ worked 

cooperatively with the Jackson County Action to Save Energy 

ftS? ^' ^ ■?« th« 80 hcemaker, obtain 
their^T^h^ Sl^ Ve . trainln « « how to weatherite 
r^L^fV- E ^h '"it worth $60, include weather stripping, 
caking guns, tat water Jackets, and other materials. The 
noaemaicers report their hemes are wanner and less drafty as a 

o7£ir Si^bSis^ ta ^ 8 deCr8M « - the Lount 

An especially im»rtant aspect of the program is that one of 
P*"^ rkin g»ith the tamemakers enUsfeTthe het P "local 
^lo^ youths who had generally earned a reputation as local 
l^ 1 ^"-^ seven high school dropouts she enlisted 
eventually learned enough about weather! tin £ homes to do 40 
nones or senior citizens in Ava. 

IS! P I^1 helped fjeate a better comaunity spirit. Che of 
tta individuals working with this program cemented, "Each senior 
* ^tS" Si W I™** hunch' and remarked orftaw 
?™\ Jr t hmj!!!^ d - ^senior citizens learned from the 
t'akelta^tHook STS* ^ * " *» 

^Ti^^ ( a ! 5s* ,,t by receiving 
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(4) One individual reports, "When I first started working with my home- 
maker I noticed that her house was very dirty. The pigeons were 
caning in and perching on the kitchen table. I made no comment, 
but on the next visit I not only brought the information on food 
buying but an extra sheet on house cleaning. Then on the next 
visit I started doing little things to encourage her cleaning the 
house. There has been a real difference. The homemaker's house 

is so comfortable I could stay forever !" 

(5) Another individual reports after her homemaker purchased an auto- 
matic washer, she got a notice from Social Security saying that 
$79 would be taken out of her check. She also got a letter from 
Public Aid statirg that since she didn't get her income report in 
on time that she would not get this month's food stamps. She had 
already made an $88 down payment on the washer. She was upset and 
so she called me. Me sat down together and I taught her how to 
make out a budget sheet . When I sent back she told me all her 
bills were paid, including her rent and she still had food! She 
will be getting her check today. 

(6) Che person teaches several special audiences in her outreach work. 
An important group is the CEPT (Continuing Education for Pregnant 
Teens) mothers. She teaches personal grooming, pre-natal care, 
nutrition, budgeting, planning a layette, and shopping skills. 

Another important group is the six senior citizen groups she meets 
with regularly. During July she met with 154 homemakers and dis- 
cussed ways to make work easier. Many of them live in apartments 
by themselves and found the housework too much to handle. The 
teacher suggested they divide up their chores and do only a few 
each day. This seemed to be a big help. 



During FY '81, there were 28 projects funded under VEA Section ISO to 
reach social -economically disadvantaged adults in need of consumer -homemaking 
skills. Projects were located in major urban areas and many rural areas. 

Annual reports indicate approximately 51,903 males, 111,964 females, 
and 6,339 children of participants were served by programs located in a 
center. Through short-term contacts in such locations as malls and mobile 
units, 89,247 individuals were reached. In addition, some programs presented 
information through the medica such as TV and newspapers to an estimated 
audience of 166,019. Participants included single parents, teenage parents, 
handicapped adults both physically and mentally, senior citizens as well as 
families in need of consumer skills. 

Topics covered included: 

- Consumer Education - understanding consumer rights and need for 
awareness, comparison shopping, conserving energy, recognizing 
legal rights and landlord -tenant relations. 

- Resource Management - budgeting family income and dissemination 
of information for other agencies on such topics as food stamps 
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and banking procedures. 

- Nitrition Awareness and Food Preparation - developing good nutrition 
^ CC £w |™cti c es, preparing meals on a limited budget, stressing 
the relationship or nutrition to health and the importance of exercise. 

" SK^? 1 5 U J ifl ^ hips : stressin S the importance of good communi- 
^i^a^^f th f 1 fanul y» understanding child development patterns 

T^** •°- child ** partner 

disciplining children in a positive way. 

* and Textll « s * experiencing self-worth and success through 

tte homl 3 ^ ^ f0T family members dewing for 

r«t^ ti ^i!i e iv° 0k place the P^ 16 as - adult education 

fTf 1 y centers 311(1 specia-ized consumer-homemaking facilities 
in store fronts, apartments, churches, and schools. 



OHIO 



In Ohio, vocational home economics gives leadership to consumer 
economic education K-12. More than 33,000 teachers and a half pinion 
students have been reached with basic economic concepts. 

anH JiLf^l 1 ^ lls P^^t was developed using federal Consumer 
and Hanmalung fund* in Ohio. It has received national recognition, 
including citati... ji Toffler's Third Wave. The aim of theToject is 
^^^J^i^ 1 ^^^^ 5 ^ 7 ^ 1 ^* «anag««nt, including 
T "^conservation. A pilot site and 25 vocational planning districts 
Kr&SJ ^ s ^Jf ^companying c^iculum'and ha£s-on 

£ifi?2 5° Mp student s learn to make simple home repairs. 

t£L£*rf J * donc,lsmti 9 n P^^t that has now been disseminated 

throughout our existing programs using state and local funding. 

r1 using their nutritional knowledge to share projects uith 

elemenury students, adults, and the elderly intheir communities 

M * rlH f-S^ rn0r ' S st "dy Jn^Ohio, it was determined that teenage pregnancy 
t^ted nro^^f ^ ****** student dwpouts. Using federal r^f^ 
Slli "TGSTtE 2^. teenag r a0thert renting and career 

aslo db™J 2SL dTOp0Ut u? Mte f ° r t ? enigB pregnant students ^ reported 

DWaS^T^h^r 81)16 t0 r S tain nearly 311 of the studcnts *» these 
programs in school. This program has now been picked up by state and local 
funding and is being implemented in a number of additional sites? 

In addition to responsiveness relating to who is served, type of programs, 
and priority content areas, state have responded to other directives in the 
amendments which have received national attention. 

The amendments stressed the need for accountability in programs. Although 
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a review was conducted by NIE, educators within the field hc v e conducted and 
are designing future research studies to determine effectiveness, responsiveness, 
and future needs of consumer and homemaking education. 

The Iowa Census Study was designed to provide a description of vocational 
programs in public schools across the nation* Are Vocational Consumer and- 
Homemaking programs achieving the purposes outlined in the 1976 Amendments? 
A random sample of 1,662 schools and 41 states responded to a questionnaire 
addressing t* is question. The findings indicated a shift in emphasis from 
major enrollment in comprehensive home economics classes in 1976 to a 
significant increase in classes related to the four priorities stipulated 
in the federal legislation, nutrition, consumer education, parenting, and 
management. This impact research study confirms the NOES enrollment data. 

Two other national research studies (Mears, Ley, Re, 1981; Caputo, 
Haymore, 1981) were conducted to determine effectivenss of vocational heme 
economics programs. The qualitative data in these studies support the 
quantitative data from the Census Study. The major conclusion states: 
"It is evident that these programs are addressing the mandates of legislation." 

Case studies which illustrate how consumer and homemaking relates to 
"learn how to live" as well as "how to make a living" axe in ded in 
Appendices E, F, and G. 

In addition, all states are completing the final year of reviewing 
consumer and homemaking programs for program improvement. 

Teachers in some states have even followed up students at the local 
level to see how effective programs have been. In Appendix H , a sample 
report prepared by con S'jmer/ homemaking teachers in Barren County, Kentucky 
is provided. 

National Standards for Vocational Home Economics have been developed 
since 1976 under contract with tie University of Texas and involving a wide 
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range of educators, students, business persons throughout the country. We 
now have established uniform terminology and a system of accountability. 
The standards maintain and encourage excellence in vocational home economics. 

Bjtuje. flomemfters of /torri^ff continues to be a student organization 
functioning as an integral part of the home economics education curriculum. 
Nearly a half million young men and women in all fifty states and territories 
are affiliated in over 12,600 chapters. Leadership development is a major 
objective of the organization. Projects completed utilize skills learned 
in consumer and hcoemaking and serve the young, peers, the elderly, and 
special populations in areas of energy conservation, nutrition education, 
intepersonal skills, etc. 

States have responded to the need to eliminate sex bias and sex stereo- 
typing in vocational programs and to assist males and females for changing 
rcles. Many activities could be cited but only two examples are provided 
from my own state Kentucky. 

In 1978-79, fifteen secondary and post secondary home economics teachers 
participated in a workshop for the purposes of becoming more aware of the 
changing rcles of males and females in today's society and developing 
supplemental curriculum materials. 

Ihe two-week workshop, field testing, final development, and presenta- 
tion of curriculum materials was in cooperation with an exemplary project 
of a state university. 

As a continued activity of the project , a copy of the curriculin guide 
and a list of recommended resources were made available to all post secondary 
and adult home economics teachers in the state at the 1979 Kentucky Associ- 
ation of Home Economics Teachers Conference. Some members of the field 
test group presented ideas for supplementing present curriculum with the 
changing roles curriculum. 
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In 1978-79, the Home Economics Ihit and the Sex Equity Director planned 
and conducted a statewide workshop for two selected teachers from each of 
the thirteen regions. The workshop was a day and a half in length at a 
cost of approximately $8,500. The two teachers from each region with the 
help of state staff conducted a follow-up workshop in the fall for home 
economics teachers, some principals, and some guidance counselors in each 
of the regions. 

Audio visual kits were purchased with the Subpart 5 monies to be placed 
in each region to be used by home economics teachers in the classroom, school, 
and community meetings when appropriate. These kits consisted of worksheets, 
filmstrips, tapes on understanding sex equity issuer, legislation, how tc 
recruit for sex fair behavior. Enrollments indicate progress. 

Federal funds, though generally exceed by state and local support, have 
promoted the change and innovation that have come about in the field over 
the last two decades. No instance of this fact is more telling than the 
changes that categorical legislation and funding have brought about in 
response to specific socio-economic national priorities. The overall effect 
has been an improvement in the quality of programs and in increase in the 
number of persons served through the existing delivery systems within states 
and local educational systems. 

The secondary programs that existed twenty years ago would probably have 
continued without federal support. They would probably continue today, 
although undoubtedly with a loss in quality. But federal support has made it 
possible to serve a broad range of students , most notably males and students 
at the postsecondary and adult levels. 

As the pressure of changing technology requires more and more retraining 
of adults to keep their skills in tune with the needs of the workplace, 
consumer and homemaking programs must provide the preventive education to 
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help persons deal with these complex changes. State and local funds have 
been traditionally limited in serving students beyond the high school level. 
Yet the incentives in the federal legislation te.ve resulted in growth in 
postsecondary and adult programs. The results have been felt in the 
workplace as well as at home. 

It is important that home economics address the needs of homemakers 
from all economic areas. Although many states would have been fair and 
equitable in the distribution of funds to serve the needs of all students, 
the federal legislation has assured that homemakers located in depressed 
economic areas and individuals who are academically and economically handi- 
capped or disadvantaged are not denied services. 

Federal incentives have stimulated states to take a terd look at the 
nature of the curriculum content, the way programs are designed and housed 
within local school settings and what needs to be done to do a better job 
of meeting the needs of special students. 

Most states have responded by directing more of the federal funds than 
required by law into the depressed areas of their states and have done much 
to develop curriculum which is relevant and reasonable for stidents in 
these areas. In this process, states have attempted through research and 
other methods to determine what the critical skills of homemaking are and 
what enrichment curricula could be provided to improve the quality of life. 

Secondary program quality has also been greatly improved by the use 
of the federal funds to purchase equipment and curriculum materials to 
upgrade instructional laboratories. Federal incentives encourage continual 
updating of programs. 

Curriculum development, which should be an ongoing process in all 
states, is often hampered by the lack of state or local monies fcr this 
purpose. Federal incentives have encouraged states to develop new curricula 
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tu teach critical skills and to address national priorities. 

Accompanying curriculum development, incentives nave called for keeping 
teachers up-to-date through in -service training opportunities. Such programs 
keep tfcachei. on the cutting <dge of current programming. Consumer and 
hcraeanaking teachers need to know what is happening to families and what 
technological changes are occurring in society that will have an impact 
upon the home and family. States are also able to support teacher education 
programs that develop exemplary projects for pre- and ir -service training. 

States have responded effectively to all directives as evidenced by 
changed enrollments and programs offered. 

Future federal funding for consumer and homemaking is even more 
critical for the future. The stress and tension of families and individuals 
due to the rapidity of social change, complexity of life today, inflation, 
and high levels of unemployment can be relieved by educational programs 
designed to help persons cope with these situations. With federal incentives, 
states can develop innovative programs and keep teachers up to date in 
utilizing existing delivery systems more cost effectively than could be 
done in fragmented approaches. 

Hie reauthorizing legislation should still address the content areas 
addressed in the current law with opportunity to develop programs focusing 
on pressing societal needs. 

The reauthorizing legislat:ca should focus on the purpose of preparing 
persons for the occupation of ncmemaking and/or managing the combined roles 
of homemaker/wage earner. 

Although formula distribution of funds is desirab 1 .? in flowing funds to 
needed areas, some latitude should be permitted states to fund innovative 
and/or experimental programs based on program criteria rather than a strict 
formula dfstr ' .on process. 

I would recommend minimal changes in the current legislation as it still 
represents relevant needs. However, I would urge greater flexibility in the 
planning process within states, better definitions, and more clearly explained 
regulations relating to compliance. 

Future funding levels should be compatible with the prescriptions in 
the law. 
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***NOTE: Program arua marked (*) 
encompaas the National Priority 
areaa aa identified In present 
federal legislation for Consumer 
and Homemaking Education PrograM. 

APPENDIX A 

f^al "•erri976 t a Ch *1979 lB report ** enroll « nta ln th " consumer and homemaking program area (VEA: 



Program 


Enrolled In 
nr 1976 


Enrolled ln 
FY 1979 


Percent change 
FY 1976 to FY 1979 


Comprehensive Homemaking 


1.629,107 


1,435,460 


-11.9 


*Chlld Development and Guidance 


193,300 


28S.120 


47.5 


Clothing and Textiles 


340,221 


348,883 


2.5 


♦Consumer Education 


155,107 


'3,866 


25.0 


•Family Relations 


181,517 


71.C16 


49.7 


*Food^ and Nutrition 


338,242 


i05,3O4 


49.4 


•Heme Hanag«^*nt 


41,299 


44,009 


6.6 


•Housing snd Home Furnishings 


130,066 


135,386 


4.1 


Other Homemski j 


506,183 


490,392 


-3.1 
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SOURCES: US. Department of Health. Educstlon. snd H.lf.re. Division of Vocational snd Technical 
Education, Summary Dsts. Vocstlonsl Educstlon Flscsl Year 1976. 1977 : United State. Department ot 
Educstlon. National Centar for Education Statistics, Vocstlonsl Educstlon Data System, prellmlnsry 
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APPENDIX B 

Enrollments In the consumer and horn ema king program area (VEA), by level and program: 1978-79 



Adult Adult 

Total Below Grade 11 Grades 11-12 Postsecondary (long-tern) (short-term) 



Total 


3, 710, 246 


1 380 nlfl 




30, 252 


47,790 


821,018 


Comprehensive How en* king 


1,435,460 


817, 430 


Jul , \}JL 


3, 108 


3, 753 


250, 117 


Child Development and Guidance 


285,130 


51, 595 


1J4 , / jO 


1, 526 


19,589 


77,664 


Clothing and Textiles 


348 881 


QA 7A7 


111 / OA 

1J1, 489 


1,321 


3,208 


116,098 


Consumer Education 


193,866 


38,084 


73,351 


4,520 


484 


77,427 


Family Health 


19,759 


2,451 


7,051 


0 


80 


10,177 


Family Relatione 


271,816 


57,563 


170,782 


665 


471 


42,335 


Foods and Nutrition 


505,304 


136,882 


250,832 


1,880 


1,941 


113,769 


Home Management 


44,009 


9,650 


22,223 


304 


288 


11,544 


Housing and Home Furnishings 


135,386 


26,337 


56,326 


695 


2,228 


49,800 


Other Homemaklng 


470,633 


143,871 


222,694 


16,233 
(\ \ 


^ 15,748 
i a. 


72,087 



SOURCE: United States Deparment of Education, National Center for Education Statiatlcs, Vocational Education Data 
System, preliminary data. 
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State of ITinfi dry fi£ENDlXL L 

LOUISVILLE Jp€S 

^ Teaching adults new fridcs 

Tabert center brhgs homemckers. dropouts, retirees back to doss 
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APPENDIX 0 



They're Better Homemakers 




Sex Equity Is Topic 




Nothing Beats Experience 
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APPENDIX E : A CASE STUDY 

Terry Pruetz of Stafford, Texas appreciated the background in economics 
courses when she was unexpectedly required to take over the household 
responsibilities: 

'■Home economics has played a major role in my high school career. I 
have learned how to set goals, evaluate goals, and how to attain those 
goals. I have been taught guidance, leadership, and management. 

The knowledge that I have gained through my home economics education 
has been both useful and rewarding. Ever since I was a small child, I 
have had certain household responsibilities not only in the field of home 
management but child care as well. I have always felt ttet I have made 
practical use of what I have learned in various home economics courses. 
However this was especially true during a period of time last year when 
my mother was hospitalized for approximately three weeks with a back 
injury and subsequently the discovery of arthritis. Not only was I a 
full time student holding down a part-time job; I assumed all household 
responsibilities including meal planning and preparation, laundry and 
ironing, child care arrangements, shopping and cleaning. At times I felt 
as though all the responsibilities were making life almost impossible. 
I came to realize how much my parents do. Through these experiences I 
have learned many things that are applicable in everyday life, some of 
-.iich I probably would not have experienced until I had a family of my 
own." 



(Taken from: The Value of Home Economics Education: Observ ations of 
Students, Teachers ana Parents: renn«iwanifl stat* lh, W rciiv 'Hr-rr 1 1> 
Park, fa 10802; July, 1981; p. 4/-4P} 
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APPENL.'X F: A CASE STUDY 

Laura Riggs of Danville, Indiana is a high school student who recognizes 
not only the value of consumer education and management skills in her present 
life but also the potential value in seeking a career. 

"I see home economics education as the art of managing one's environment 
in its entirety. Each of us are born with the responsibility of becoming 
an influence on our own environment. Home economics education teaches people 
how to meet physical needs in terms of food, clothing, shelter, and how to 
provide a stimulating environment which encompasses more than just the 
physical aspects. 

At home, I find myself assuming responsibility as a contributing family 
member. I am involved in meal planning and preparation, laundering, caring 
for clothe?, cleaning and personal money management. Through my involve- 
ment in home economics classes in school and in Future Homemakers of America, 
I have experienced personal growth and leadership development, I have 
established values and goals for the future. Due to my exposure to home 
economics, I have determined my career plans. 

In the next four years, I plan to attend Purdue University majoring 
in home economics utilizing Purdue's Consumer Affairs and Education Options 
in the School of Consumer and Family Sciences in combination with the 
variety of government and law- related courses offered through the School 
of Humanities at Purdue. With a strong, diversified background in heme 
economics, I went to go on to law school to earn a law degree. 

I am especially interested in law as it relates to family, education, 
and consumerism and would like to someday serve in public office or work 
with the governmental system. I feel a home economics backgrourd will 
definitely be an asset in fulfilling the challenging demands of government 

and the legal system. In addition, home economics is a profession which 
touches everyone's life and should be well represented in business, industry 
and in government. 

I am excited about the challenges which are ahead in my career expecta- 
tions and goals. It is my firm belief that my education and leadership 
experience in home economics will be the best preparation for fulfilling 
the multiple roles of homemaker and wage earner. " 

(Taken from: Th e Value of Home Economics Education: Observations of 
_ *J^~ Students, Teacher s, and P arents ; Pennsylvania State University; Uhivers i ty 

k mmvmmmn fiB^ M 1U07; JuTy,"^981, p] *9*S0) 
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APPENDIX G; A CASE STUDY 



Martha Layne Collins has successfully combined a home economics back- 
grouid with public service in the government system. Mrs. Collins, a 
former home economics teacher, is now Kentucky's lieutenant governor and 
credits her education in home economics as a primary preparation for the 
demands of managing her various roles. Sarah T. Henry, Assistant Professor, 
ttiiversity of Louisville, shares the success story of her former home 
economics student. 

"In a recent interview in the State Capitol, Mrs. Collins pointed to 
her study of vocational home economics education as a contributing factor 
to her success. 'All the things we learned in home economics have been 
tried- -and often.' She was referring to her experiences in combining many 
roles including teacher, wife, mother, civic leader and elected state official. 

Throughout her remarks, management skills acquired in home economics 
were credited with helping her personally and professionally. As a beginning 
teacher, Mrs. Collins was the main wage earner while her husband was in 
dental school. In those years management skills were put to good use. 
The same competencies of planning and conserving are used today as she 
manages the budgets and staffs of her office and the lieutenant governor's 



Regarding her busy life since the November election she comments, 
"It all goes back to management. " Money management skills, for example, 
have been a valuable aspect of her two successful statewide political 
races. According to Mrs. Collins, 'You learn to plan and make shcrt 
cuts. You learn to do with what you have. 9 

In her own family Martha Layne Collins attributes her background in 
home economics with helping her teach the children (Steve and Iterla, now 
teenagers) to be self sufficient in basic living skills. This was especially 
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important during campaigns wlten both parents were on the road. 

Preparation and experience in teaching have been carried into various 
roles. 'Almost everything I do involves teaching. ' she explained. In 
speeches to various groups she talks about 'making the dollar stretch. ' 
'Everyone is concerned with trying to feed and clothe the family,' she 
continued. 'Regardless of *ay topic I use the teaching fundamentals we 
learned in home economics. ' 

Because of the various courses in her home economic education program 
at the University of Kentucky, Governor Collins feels that she has a broad 
understanding of many issues confronting the legislature. 'Almost every 
bill affects families,' she noted. Martha Layne Collins feels it necessary 
to have a knowledge of each piece of legislation in order to preside intelli- 
gently and to vote in the event of a tie. 

Preparation as a teacher has influenced her performance as president 
of the senate. According to recent newspaper articles she is well -organized, 
does her homework and conducts the sessions in a fair and business-like 
manner. In recognition of her teaching skills, the senators recently pre- 
sented her with some apples. 

She acknowledges her background in home economics fcr helping her relate 
to others. 'I think it all boils down to being able to identify and comnuni" 
ate with people. Because of my training I can talk with people on most any 
subject --education, consumer affairs, health care, energy. These kinds of 
things help me to understand my constituents better. I know their problems 
and can relate to them. ' 

Did education in vocational home economics make a difference in 
Lieutenant Governor Martha Layn* Collins' success story? 'I think I have 
used my home economics preparation more than I ever realized,' she continued. 

'I'm proud of the fact that I majored in home economics. 1 think it's a 
very broad -b^sed program— probably the broadest of any major you could 
take.' 
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(Taken from: The Value of Home Economics Education: Observation of 
Students, Teachers, and Parents"; Pennsylvania State Uiiversity, university 
Pirk, PA 16502; July, 1951; p. 51-54) 
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Appendix H 

1981 SUMUtf Or THIRD-YEAR FOLLOW-UP 
GF OCMSHOVtOBWONG STUCENIS 

cmum FEcxams in 1976-77 

Barren County High School 



Questionnaires were sent to 85-1977 graduates that were enrolled in one or 
mare class in the tine they were in school. 

Ten were returned narked address unknown. 

Thirty-five responded, of the 35, 8 were full-time homemakers, 3 were 
part-time homanakers, 17 full-time employed in homemaking, and 10 were 
continuing their education. Few of the 10 were part-time employed. 

1. What type of paid work do you do? 



5 Sales Clerks 


1 Janitor 


2 Dental Assistants 


1 Cdemotologist 


2 Secretaries 


1 Waitress 


1 Sewing Machine Operator 


1 Grill Person 


1 Auditor 


1 Babysitter 


1 Cashier 


1 tobacco Worker 


1 Salad Girl in Restaurant 


1 Purchase Clerk 


"I Bartender 


1 Nurse 


1 Nursery Man 


1 Clothing Designer 


1 Farm Worker 


1 Self employed in marketing 



2. How* many hours do you work per week for paid employment? 

7 worked 40 hours 2 worked 30 hours 

3 worked 20-25 hours 1 worked 35 hours 

3 worked 15-18 hours 1 worked 450 hours 

2 worked 36 hours 1 worked 85-65 

3. Bar wall did your home economics classes prepare you as a full<-or part-- 
time hremaalrer for the tasks related to the following: 





Excel- 
lent 


Good 


Fair 


Boor 


Not 
cable 


Combining the roles of homemaking 
with wage-earning 


8 


15 


6 


0 


7 


Preparing seals for yourself and/or 
others 


14 


17 


3 


0 


0 


Providing adequate nutrition for 
yourself and/or others 


10 


20 


3 


o 


0 


Selecting, purchasing and caring 
for food products 


13 


16 


4 


0 


0 


Managing basic housekeeping tasks 
and routines 


15 


10 


6 


1 


2 


Selecting and securing adequate 
housing 

Providing a satisfactory hone 
environnsnt 


8 

u 


14 

15 


7 
6 


1 

0 


3 
0 
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Getting along with others including 
family members, friends, and co-workers 
Understanding responsibilities of 
p are n t hood and/or beco m ing a parent 
Caring far infants and/or young 
children 

Managing time and energy. 
Budgeting money to meet individual 
needs 

Providing adequate health care for 

yourself and/or family 

Making personal and/or family consumer 

decisions 

Coping with legal matters such as 
handling contracts, taxes, and 
property 

Developing sound buying habits 
including use of credit 
Providing far leisure-time activities 
including social events for the family 
Providing leadership to become an 
involved individual and/or family 
member in the oomnunity 
Handling personal and/or family 
emergencies 

Providing and caring for clothing 
and textile products 



Not 



lent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


A^li- 
cable 


±jL 


AO 




A 


A 


AO 


g 


c 

D 




*i 
j 


15 


8 


4 


0 


5 


i i 
1J 


— 5~ 


In™ 
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U 


AU 


AD 


7 


n 
u 


n 
u 


AA 


1 A 
A* 


o 
0 


n 
u 


n 
u 


10 


13 


8 


1 


1 


7 


c 

D 


AU 


o 


c 
D 


5 


15 


9 


5 


o 


8 


14 


10 


1 


0 


7 


14 


7 


3 


0 


6 








1 


15 
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How do you now view your school experiences? 
"Good. I had many choices. " 

"Good. My heme economics classes influenced me more than I realized. " 

14y home economics classes were the only ones that benefited me later. " 

N I used so many things I learned in my home eco n o m ics classes. " 

•Would have tried harder if I could have done it over. " 

•Warn economics classes helped my out more than any other. " 

■Vtiat we talked about in home economics cl asses means more to me now. 

Hardly a day goes by that I don't use something in home economics. " 
"Life in home and work is easier because I took home economics." 
"I can budget, keep house, and decorate like I never thought I could. " 
"Classes are so useful now that I am married and have two children. " 
"If i ever work outside the home, these experiences will help me to 

do a better job. ■ 
"Kjood socially and educationally. " 
"Wish I could do it again and study more. " 
"Family Living taught me much I never thought about." 
"I owe much to my foods classes." 
"Some classes I wish I had paid more attention." 
"Home economics experinces is very beneficial to help prepare for 

things to acme." 

How did your classes In home economics contribute to improving your life? 

It has been beneficial in helping me to cope h being a young 
divorcee. 
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"Consumer Education was a big help in college personal finance 
class. Personal development was beneficial too." 

"Classes are relevant to life in general - help live a more full 
life." 

"Taught many h ouseke ep ing skills but also how to set a goal and 
reach it." 

"Mf baby is more content. I can handle the role. " 
"I can select more nutritional foods for my family." 
"Heme economics gave ms practical training." 
"Prepared me for marriage in every day life." 

Other Garments 

"A class should stress single parenthood." (Note: This questionnaire 

was sent out before parenthood education was offered.) 
"Anyone planning children should take Child Care. " 
"Today I am a comparison shopper thanks to Consumer Education. " 
"Training was outstanding." 

"I would want my daughter to take hone economics." 

One father commented? 

"He learned more practical knowledge in this class than any other he 
he took. It should be a required subject." 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 
Our next witness is Dr. Frances C. Jones, Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

This is the women who did the study on vocational education. 

STATEMENT OF FRANCES C. JONES, DIRECTOR, PLANNING AND 
RESEARCH, RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

Dr. Jones. That is right. 

With me is Jenifer Drew. Together, actually, we conducted the 
study of consumer and homemaking education under contract to 
the National Institute of Education during 1979 and 1980. 

We approach the field of consumer and homemaking education 
with impartiality, representing no special interest group. We are 
perhaps more knowledgeable about C. & H.E. than are any other 
persons who are not themselves members of the field. 

The conclusions and recommendations we speak of today are ex* 
cerpted from our final report to NIE, the executive summary of 
which you have all received. 

Congress, in 1976, requested a review and evaluation of programs 
under subpart 5, and recommendations for the redirection and im- 
provement of programs at all levels. 

Our part in this undertaking, as defined by NIE, has been to 
assess the nature and degree of responsiveness by the C. & H.E. 
system to subpart 5 of the Education Amendments of 1976. 

Subpart 5 speaks virtually to every aspect of C. & H.E.. Its lan- 
guage is synonymous with the profession's definition of itself. How- 
ever, amid the all-inclusive language of subpart 5 are several areas 
where Congress's special concerns are apparent. These include in- 
creased emphasis on sex equity in C. & H.E. classrooms, the sugges- 
tion that C. & H.E. should serve the disadvantaged in special popu- 
lations through outreach with increased emphasis on specified sub- 
ject matter. 

In order to provide Congress with a useful report, therefore, we 
have assumed that these specifics constitute the spirit of the law, 
and that change in innovation in these directions amount to re- 
sponsive behavior. The data on which our conclusions are drawn 
derive from review of vocational education State plans, C. & H.E. 
curriculum material and program standards, enrollment and ex* 
penditure data, and from interviews with Federal, State, and local 
administrators and teachers in a total of over 500 interviews and 
100 observed programs in 10 States. 

In the field, we looked not only for what Federal funds helped 
the States to accomplish, but also at what the presence of Federal 
funds prompted States to support with their own resources. 

In preparing this testimony we sought to make a long and very 
complex story as short as possible; so we asked ourselves what it is 
that you would most like to know about. 

We arrived at three basic questions. First, have C. & H.E. pro- 
grams been responsive? Second, has Federal money prompted re- 
sponsiveness, and third, how can the Federal role be designed to 
increase responsiveness? 
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Our answers to these questions will be, of necessity, brief and 
somewhat general, and we expect— as a matter of fact, we hope- 
that their brevity will inspire your questions. 

Question 1. Have C. & H.E. programs been responsive? The only 
truthful answer to this question is that some have and some have 
not. We have separated those that have from those that have not 
and asked you to recall their criteria are derived from the specifics 
in the legislation. 

We found there to be four kinds of programs which are especially 
responsive. First, outreach programs designed specifically for disad- 
vantaged adults. These programs typically have a strong focus on 
consumer education and resource management. They operate in 
housing projects, in welfare waiting rooms, prerelease programs, 
and in concert with social service agencies that serve the handi- 
capped and the elderly. 

Second, high school adult living programs— classes offered usual- 
ly to juniors and seniors who may have never taken home econom- 
ics before. These programs focus on consumer education and the 
parentage, but do so before young people attempt to set up house- 
keeping. 

The courses are taught in regular classrooms without special 
equipment and instruct students in how to obtain credit, in how to 
make difficult child-rear \g decisions and how to cope with family 
crises. 

Third, high school outreach programs, especiallv tailored for a 
group with special needs within the high school population. The 
most notable in this category are programs for teen-age parents, 
providing them with nutrition education, parenting skills, and 
birth control information. 

Fourth, postsecondary programs, the sole purpose of which is to 
teach consumer skills to students engaged in wage-earning postsec- 
ondary vocational programs. These programs operate on the prem- 
ise that it is not enough just to teach students how to earn money. 
Students should also be taught how to spend it, how to save it, and 
how to allocate it wisely. 

We found that there are two kinds of C. & H.E. programs which 
are not generally responsive to the spirit of subpart 5. First, nigh 
school programs continue to place blame or emphasis on the 
manual skills involved in food preparation and clothing construc- 
tion. These programs adhere to the traditional focus of C. & H.E., 
and, as such, do not reflect the more innovative aspects encouraged 
by subpart 5. 

Cooking and sewing remain the most highly enrolled C. & H.E. 
courses in high school toda>, as in 1972, yet virtually all the 
growth that has occurred in total C. & H.E. enrollment since 1972 
is attributable to a tripling of male students who now comprise 20 
percent of the total and who are less likely to enroll in courses 
with a traditional focus. 

The highest proportions of males are likely to be found in con- 
sumer education and family living and parenting education— con- 
tent areas emphasized in subpart 5. So while the participation of 
males has increased, the emphasis within program offerings has 
not shifted to reflect their preferences. 
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Second, programs for adults which must strictly be classified as 
recreational are not responsive. Even though most States have dis- 
allowed craft classes in their program standards, some of these 
have persisted merely by changing the course's title. 

Question 2: Has Federal money prompted responsiveness? The 
shortest answer to that question is no, not by itself. We found that 
the most important factor in determining whether a State's pro- 
gram is responsive is the dt ^ree to which the C. & H.E. profession- 
al network favors change. 

We also found that in many States C. & H.E. is not fully inte- 
grated into the vocational education planning process. As a conse- 
quence, Stite C. & H.E. leadership who wish to change, may lack 
the needeii backing from the rest of vocational education, and C. & 
H.E. leadership who wish to maintain the status quo are free to do 
so. 

The ways in which they have allocated their financial support 
for C. & H.E. indicate that innovative programs such as adult out- 
reach programs and special high school and secondary programs 
are much more dependent on Federal funds than are traditional 
secondary programs. Secondary programs receive 90 percent of 
their total funding from ' ,ate and local sources and receive half of 
the available Federal fun^s as well. 

Innovative programs at all levels receive the other half of Feder- 
al funds, yet those Federal dollars must pay for 65 percent of total 
cost. It seems clear that Federal funds, acting alone, are insuffi- 
cient to prompt uniform levels of responsiveness throughout the 
system. However, without Federal funds, it seems likoy that some 
very responsive programs would have to look elsewhere for sup- 
port. 

Question 3: How can the Federal role be altered in order to in- 
crease responsiveness? We found that the answer lies in regulating 
Federal funds to provide support for activities specified in the legis- 
lation and in integrating C. & H.E. into the overall planning proc- 
ess for vocational education in each State. 

We direct your attention to our recommendation which appear 
summarized on the final page of the executive summary. 

We recommend that on the secondary and postsecondary level 
Federal funds be provided to support nonlaboratory courses that 
offer instruction in consumer education and other basi^ homemak- 
ing skills needed by both males and females i'or effective adult 
living, and which can be viewed, therefore, as a natural adjunct to 
wage-earning programs— wage-earning vocational programs. 

We recommend that Federal policy continue to support C. & H.E. 
outreach programs for use in adults that are targeted to the disad- 
vantaged and to groups with special needs. 

We recommend that Federal funds should be available for the 
support of those ancillary services which we found to hje essential 
to the development of responsive programs. 

Thes ; ancillary services are in-service training and administra- 
tive support on the local district and State levels. 

We recommend that C. & H.E. become a fully integrated part of 
vocational education. One way of accomplishing this would be to 
treat C. & H.E. as a set-aside within the basic grant instead of as a 
separate subpart. 
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A ,econd way of integrating C. & H.E. would be to include in the 
national and State advisory councils a member knowledgeable 
about the problems of the family and to expand the charge of both 
organizations to include attention to pressing social problems as 
well as to State labor needs. 

Finally, the 1976 legislation speaks of both the combined role of 
homemaker and wage earrn ■ and the occupation of homemaking. 
These two concepts are contradictory. The notion of the combined 
role recognizes that the homemaker is only one of the many roles 
performed by men and women today. Homemaking skills are essen- 
tial to maintaining personal and family well-being, but they are no 
longer appropriately viewed as the sole province of one family 
member wh; chooses unpaid labor in the home as a vocation. 

We submit that neither C. & H.E. nor the res* of vocational edu- 
cation has come to grips with the anomalous nature of C. & H.E. 
within vocational education. We argue that while homemaking 
may not qualify as an occupation, the skills necessary to make and 
maintain a home are vital to all vocational students. 

Thank you very much, and we anticipate your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Jenifer D. Drew and Frances G. 
Jones follows:] 

Prfpared Statkmknt of Jenifer D Drew, Senior Analyst, Urban Systems Re- 
search and Engineering, Inc , and Frances C, Jones. Director, Planning and 
Research, Rhode Island St hool of Desu.n 

Mr, Chairman, two of the three Investigators who worked on the CRC 
Education and Human Development, Inc , study titled, Federal Legislation 
and. System Changes The Responsiveness of Consumer and Homemaking Education , 
conducted under contract no 4QO-73-0040 for the National Institute of 
Education, are pleased to be here today to testify on our research and our 
findings. The third member, Judith Siege?, asked me to express her regret 
that personal ooligations prevent her from being present. 

I know t*»at Or %Hen<-y David, the director of the MIE Congressional 1 y- 
mandated study of vocational education, made a copy of our final report, 
completed at the :lose of July of this year, which runs more than 260 pages 
length, ivailaole to the Subcommittee I hope that the Subcommittee will 
permit us to submit the brie* Executive Summary of that report as our Statement 
rt highlights Purposes, conduct, and findmns of our research and it closes 
wit h five recommendations T hat Executive Summary follows, and we ^re prepared 
to rpsoond to such questions y vi nay wish to raise about it or about any 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Introduction 

Title V, Section 523 (bj , of the Education Amendments of 1976 CP I 94-482) 
charges the National Institute of Education (NIE) with undertaking a study 
of Vocational Education and related programs. One portion of that study 
mandates an inquiry into the response of the Consumer and Homemakmg 
Education (CSHE) to the Education Amendments of 1976. This report is the 
product of that inquiry, conducted by CRC Education and Human Development, 
Inc , under contract to the National Institute of Education 

The study was conducted during 1978 through 1981 in the following ten 
states' California, Florida, Georgia, Idaho; Illinois, Maine, Nebraska, 
New York, Texas, West Virginia. Over five hundred federal, state and 
local educators and administrators were interviewed, and one hundred local 
programs were observed In addition, a secondary analysis of extant 
federal and state expenditure and enrollment data was conducted The 
primary goal of this report is to provide the NIE wit h an understanding 
of the extent to which federal policies have affected the content and 
objectives of CSHE programs Further, the study offers recommendation* 
to the National Institute of Education for its consideration during 
the current Vocational Education Act reauthorization process. 

The language of Subpart S, the Section of P L. 94-482 which deals with 
C6HE, allows for the use of federal funds in support of piograms which 
include all the subject areas of C8HE (Foods and Nutrition, Clothing and 
Textiles, Housing and Home Management, Family Living an<J. R*fanthood Education, 
Consumer Education, and Child Development) It does however urge CSHE to 
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place special emphasis on selected subject matter- parenting, nutrition, 
and consumer education and resource management In addition to allowing support 
for traditional programs in secondary and postsecondary institutions, Subpmrt 
S urges that outreach programs endeavor to meet the special needs of the 
following disadvantaged persons, school-aged and/or single parents, the 
elderly, young chilaren, the handicapped, the educationally disadvantaged, 
and those within correctional facilities and health care delivery sv<t«n. 
Finally, Subpart S states the C5HE classes ought to prepare both males and 
females for the dual role of homemaker and wage- earner, and that the 
field's curriculum materials ought to specifically address these concerns. 

Although the language of Subpart S is sufficiently broad to legitimate 
. irtually all the activities of the field, this study limited its defini- 
tion of responsiveness to "a correspondence between actual CSHE activities 
and the specific federal priorities cited in Subparts" the high priority 
content areas, outreach programs to groups with special needs; and sex 
equity. Furthermore, as it has been only four years since enactment 
of the 1976 legislation, efforts to change m the direction of these 
federal priorities were considered evidence of responsive behavior. 

The Key Characteristics of the Enterprise 



The three most frequently taught C 4 HE courses are: Comprehensive 
Homemaking (survoy courses covering all six subject areas in increasing 
skil 1 levels), Foods and Nutrition, and Clothing and Textiles. Taught 
less routinely are: Family Relations, Child Development; Housing ^nd 
Home Furnishings, ana Consumer Education. While 7S\ of secondary schools 
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offer Comprehensive courses. 56% teach Consumer Education classes. It is 
most difficult to determine what concepts are included in each C 6 HE 
subject area or to what extent each is stressed, but state-developed 
curriculum guides generated for use in local programs point to similarities 
among states. Cooking and sewing dominate Foods and Nutrition and Clothu.3 
and Textiles curricula. Housing and Home Management guides concentrate on 
housing needs of families during the life cycle and on home decorating. 
Family Living, Child Development, and Parenting Education are typically 
collapsed into one guide with the emphasis on responsibilities tor parenting 
3nd che physical development of children Few guides exist for Consumer 
Education, but the concept of thrift, as well as values and decision- 
•Baking, are consistent themes throughout the broad range of curriculum 
materials examined. 

CSHE programs ire charactericsd oy one of three missions preparatory , 
most often the nission of traditional secondarv programs which see\ to 
equip enrolled students *ich a oroad range of -lomemakmg skills, remedial . 
most often the -nission of outreach programs *hich seek to equip specific 
groups /*ith somemajung skills m classes designed to remedy a particular 
social, physical, sr economic proolem, enrichment , tjosi often zi* mission 
of recreational classes for adults taugnt in secondarv or postsecondary 
institutions and intended :o add to the body of the students' existing 
homemakmg skills 

Twenty percent of the students enrolled in CSHE in the ten states are 
male, 66* are high school students, S2S are enrolled in programs for adults 
The -aost reliable data available "dicate- that, nationally, 70S of CSHE 
students are tfaacastan, 22^ are Black, and the remaining 3* are Hispanic, 
Native American, or Asian Americans Ninety- four percent of the teachers 
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of C5HE are feoale: 33% are Caucasian, 13% are Black, while the remainder are 
Hispanic, Native American or Asian American. Half of the C5HE departments, 
nationwide, consist of only one teacher. 

C5HE operates as part of Vocational Education, under the leadership of 
a home economics state supervisor in each state. State supervisors do not 
have the control over budgetary decisions they once had, but retain their 
positions as substantive leaders and the principal architects of state 
C5HE programs. While classroom teachers may benefit from state, regional 
or local district CSHE specialists in large states or urban areas, most 
local teachers work under a district vocational director, and depend on 
the state supervisor for substantive guidance. 

C5HE programs are supported by a combination of local, state, and 
federal fjnis State and locil resources currently provide 93% of the cost 
of operating C$HR programs Although the actual financial assistance 
provided by ti.e federal government is quite small, the role of the federal 
government in C5HE has been a significant one since tne Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917. 

The Process of Implementation 

Post enactment, the then Office of Education drafted a set of regulations 
m October of 19"? These regulations served to establish in each state a 
standardised set or management practices with which states were to plan and 
administer federal ly-funded Vocational Education programs. These practices 
include mechanisms to irsure coordinated administration and planning, 
public participation m needs assessments and goal-setting, equal access 
to vocational Education and the reduction of sex bias, fiscal and pro- 
grammatic accountability These mechanisms, in practice, served also to 
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administer state- supported Vocational Education and were amenable to 
monitoring by the federal government. The federal role in implementation 
of Subpart S was extended through the issuance of various policy memoranda 
as well as the technical assistance provided to states by th Program 
Specialist for C5HE ui the federal office of Vocational and Adult Education. 

At the state level, the federally*mandated management practices fail 
to have direct relevance for CftHE because they are designed chiefly with 
wage-earning programs in uxnd. As a consequence, a great deal of the 
responsibility far implementing Subpart 5 rests with the C5HE state 
supervisor. The state supervisor, in establishing goais for the state C&HE 
program ascertains the amount of change required to become more responsive 
to federal priorities, interprets Subpart 5, and arrives at a set of goals 
which are realistic and achievable on the local level, in this process the 
state supervisor oust consider the following state laws and policies, which 
may block efforts t 0 reorient the program, along with the status of C5HE 
programs in 1976 and the likely amount of resistance to change 

At the local level, efforts by the state supervisor to introduce change 
n the system are hampered by the decentralized, locally controlled nature 
of the education system. Local autonomy is the rule; however, there are 
several indirect paths 0 f influence open to state leadership through which 
they can promote greater responsiveness on the local level. These include 
integration of CSHE into the Vocational Education nlanning process with 
advocacy for change coming from state Vocational education leadership who 
are familiar with the contempory mission of CIHE; actions of the C4HE pro- 
fessional network, such as designing program standards, inservice training, 
and curriculum materials that actively promote federal priorities. In 
general, the more explicitly the actions of professional network promote 
federal priorities, the greater their ability to prompt local change. 
This study found chat program standards and inservice training agendas in 
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the ten states do specifically reinforce federal priorities, while most 
curriculum materials do not. Finally, the receptivity of local districts 
to the introduction of change is a key variable. Local preference may be - 
at odds with federal priorities, as for example, with regard to parenting 
classes m high schools. Compromise is required and the goals of state 
CSHE leadership, if they are to be adopted on the local level at all, may 
have to be considerably diluted. CSHE programs for adults, in order to 
gain acceptance on the local level, may have to give the appearance of a 
more traditional character than is urged in the legislation. For example, 
instruction in nutrition and consumer education for elderly people may have 
to be embedded within a crafts class in order to entice seniors to enroll. 
This compromise perpetuates the maze problem encountered by C5HE on both 
the state and local levels, and makes change even more difficult should 
the program be successful. Local advisory councils can be very helpful 
in both reporting on the needs of the community and fulfilling a public 
relations function for local programs. Local advisory councils are most 
effective when CSHE is their sole concern; they are more active and serve 
a more critical function for adult outreach programs, then for programs 
in secondary schools. 

Change at the Local Level: The Effects of the Legislation 
As a measure of change over time, this study examined C$HE enrollment 
trends indicated by federal and state data for the years 1972, 1974, 1977, 
1978 and wh«re available, 1979. Whereas, overall enrollments on all 
educational levels decline 1.8* between 1972 and 1978, Vocational 
Education enrollments, between 1972 and 1979, increased 49%. The gTowth 
of CSHE during this period of rapid growth was among the smallest at 
17% (fallowed only by Agriculture at 8%). However, throughout this period, 
CSHE enrolled a larger number of students than any other vocational program. 
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Oata indicate that the C4HE enrollment patterns of the ten states studied 
mirror national trends. 

Five of the ten states studied were Primarily rural in character, five 
more densely populated. For most of the period under study. C5HH enroll- 
ments in rural states grew twice as auch as chose in urban states. This 
is because, during that period, the secondary programs in rural states nave 
grown, while the adults programs have been the ones to increase in urban 
states— and secondary students account for 69% of total C5HE enrollments. In 
the ten states, adult programs have increased by 59%. and seconoary onl' bv 2%. 
Yet--m terms of raw nuasers-- secondary enrollments predominate 

The data reveal tr-r.ds regarding tne relative emphasis placed on eacn subject 
matter over *ime. There appears :o se a cecrease in Coraprenensive , survey- 
U*e classes, and an increase in "special interest c:asses"--a shift from 
/ear- long Hooemakmg I, II, or III to semester- long courses in, e.g , Foods 
and Nutrition. Family delations or 3ild Development The sub; ?ct areas 
that *ere the most highly enrCilec in 19^2— Comprehensive, Foods ana 
Nutrition, Clotmmg and Textiles-- remain io in 19"3. There nas been no 
major increase sir.ce 19^2 in :he suo;ect areas cited in the legisla- 
tion There ire data that indicate :hat high priority content areas are 
infused into existing curriculum- -for example, that consumer education 
is taught as one of the concepts in Family Living classes, but there is 
no way to precisely measure the degree to which those areas are stressed. 

Male enrollments have climbed from 6'* in 1972 to 2QS in 19"3 The 
major increase came between 1972 and 1977, suggesting that Title IX of the 
Cwtl Rights Act of 19^2 had nore to do with this response than did the 
Education Amendments of 19^6. Thujas confirmed in interviews *i:h state 
and locai administrates Female enrollments, during this period, did not 
increase Therefore, the 17% growth in total CSHE enrollments during this 
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period is almost entirely attributable to increased numbers of male students. 

Although males have, over tine, begun to take ail subject areas within 
C5HE, their concentration is highest in the four subject areas singled out 
m the law. They tend not to make up a large share of enrollments in 
Clothing and Textiles, one of the two subject areas which account for the 
largest share of overall enrollments. In fact, the three classes with 
the highest concentration of males have the lowest overall enrollments 
within C5HE . Family Living and Parenthood Education, Consumer Education; 
Housing and Home Management 

This report considers outreach programs as those characterized by a 
remedial mxssion, but not necessarily taking place m a community setting 
with adults In-school programs for specia. groups of enrolled stude-,s 
can be outreach if they are tailored to the specific needs of the students 
Dava on special populations thus served by outreach programs is largely 
unavailable. State-level data and on-site inter/iew and observational 
data, however, indicate the following- educationally disadvantaged are 
extensively ser ved, principally by large urban outreach programs; excellent 
programs for schooi-aged parents exist, when local resistance can be 
surmounted; single parents are served, as C&HE personnel often make 
significant contributions to programs for displaced homemakers; handi- 
capped persons are well served both in schools, sometime with the help of 
Subpart S- funded teachei aides, and in outreach settings in conjunction with 
community human services or health care agencies, the elderly are routinely 
served in housi-g centers and congregate dining sites. Young children and 
inmates of correctional facilities are least often served, usually because 
of administrative or bureaucratic obstacles beyond the control of CSHE 
leadership r n general, these special groups are most effectively served 
by outreach programs offered in community settings, most often 
-ithm densely populated urban areas where Uisons with a social service 
network facilitates identifying and recruiting students with special needs 
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The Role of Federal Funds in Prompting Responsiveness 

At a ratio of over twelve to one Cstate and local to federal), Subpart 
5 monies provide only a small portion of the funds which support CaHE 
Therefore, if federal priorities are to be realized, state and local 
resources must play a major role. The federal government places restrictions 
on states' use of federal funds in an effort to spur the investment of state 
and local dollars in responsive programs. These restrictions include, a 
1/3 set- aside of Subpart 1 funds *hich must support programs in economically 
depressed areas and a formula with whicn :o determine need. :he latching 
requirement wnich restricts the use of federal funds to only 30* or the 
costs in non-economically depressed areas, but allows for their use in support 
of 90% of the operating costs of programs in economically depressec arfas 
These provisos are intended to direct federal money to programs which 
operate in areas -nere poor people live, tr.e states more than comply, 
targetting :/3 of their Suopart S awnies to economically depressed areas 
and supplAng between 50% to 98% of the operating osts to all programs, in 
depressed and non-depressed areas alijce. There is some indication that 
the formula used to determine economic need may be insufficient to differentiate 
serious poverty areas from the general i:ed and nationwide effects of 
economic hardship Therefore, *hiie states are using the formula and 
accomplishing the set-aside and matching requirements, fulfilling these 
mandates does not automatically insure that federal funds are targetteu 
to areas of greatest need. Beyond the few mandated provisos, states have a 
great deal of latitude in what they choose to support with federal money--a 
result again of the all-inclusive nature of the legislative language 
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The overwhelming majority of money from all sources goes to support 
educational programs, ruber than supportive services--staff , mservice, 
research--4esigned to improve program quality However, Subpart 5 funds ' 
support 36% of supportive services, and only 7% of the support for 
educational programs. 

States spend 87* of the funds from all sources on secondary programs, 
,*here two-thirds of total enrollments ire found. States divide Subpart 5 
monies about evenly between secondary and adult programs, but use 90% of 
state and local resources on secondary programs. Adult programs, on the 
other hand, receive only 6% of funds from all sources in combination, the 
support for adult programs consists of twice as much Subpart S money as 
state and local money. Therefore, adult programs are far more dependent on 
Subpart 5 funds than are secondary programs. 

States spend approximately two-thirds of the total expended for 
supportive services on administrative staff. The majority of 
administrative costs is assumed by the state, but the presence of federal 
support (and the 50\ matching requirement) spurs the investment of state 
dollars in staff needed co coordinate the program. 

There are l number of factors which, together with what it is they 
wish to accomplish, influence how states choose to fund C5HE. These include, 
what the state leadership has determined to be the appropriate use of 
state, local and federal funds; whether or not the state legislature 
appropriates specific monies for the support of vocational education, 
including C6HE, the customary way in which the state distributes federal 
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funds to LEAs. These factors are obviously related; they combine to 
determine the role played by federal dollars in assisting a stats to 
accomplish its goals. 

In the course of fieldwork, three patterns emerged which describe 
the role which states assign to federal money. These include: an Innovation 
Pattern, in .*hich federal money is seen as money for experimentation, and 
distributed through an RFP and proposal mechanism; a Maintainance Pattern, 
in which federal money is seen as additional support for exis-j.ng programs; 
a Partial -Innovation Pattern, in which the bulk of federal money is used 
m a Maintainance Pattern, but a small and concentrated amount is devoted 
to funding innovative programs 

Each of these patterns has implications for responsiveness. States 
use federal funds in an Innovation or Partial- Innovation Pattern if the 
state leadership wishes to prompt change on the local level. An Innovation 
Pattern typically requires a major policy decision on the part of the 
Vocational Education hierarcy— thus, full integration of C5HH within 
Vocational Education is almost always a necessary precondition. Either 
of these two patterns results in an increased awareness of federal 
priorities on the local level and in increased responsiveness. The 
Maintainance Pattern is used if state leadership wishes to maintain the 
status quo ; it does not prompt greater responsiveness but results in a 
continuation of the same level. Change may occur as a function of, e.g., 
program standards or inservice training, but the federal role in prompting 
change is considerably smaller. 
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There is evidence to indicate that there are some C$HE programs 
which, although they receive no Subpart 5 money, are responsive to federal 
priorities. This is catted the M nppte effect" and was found to be a 
consequence of federal ly- funded supportive services*- inservice training, 
curnc a development, and contact wit!* state C$HE administrative staff. 
The "r Ae effect" is a likely one in a professional group as tightly 
knit as Consumer and Homemaking educators. However, although we saw examples 
of the federal role expanded through this indirect means, it appeared to be 
unpredictable and fortuitous. Programs may voluntarily comply with state 
program standards, but states cannot enforce compliance without the leverage 
provided by direct federal VEA funding. 
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Conclusions 



It is ou/ conclusion that the high priority content areas have become 
the focus of the newer programs begun or expanded since 1976* specifically, 
secondary "Adult Living" classes in which students with little or no home- 
■eking background learn basic skills necessary for effective adult iivin* 
and outreach programs for youth and adults with special needs. 
Traditional secondary programs have chosen to infuse the high priority 
concepts into existing curricula, and it is not possible to determine 
the degTee to which this strategy was resulted in genuine change. 

Tie field has cade considerable progress in enrolling more nales in 
C3HE classes. However, the least developed parts of the curriculum are 
the ones which most nearly approximate a ger.der-balance and nost curriculum 
materials are far from sex-neutral. It is our conclusion that much of 
the increase in male enrollment was spurred bv Title IX rather than :ne 
Education Amendments of 1976. 

The C5HE programs which are most effective in serving the groups cited 
m the legislationare the large outreach programs, which operate in urban 
areas, are distinct from the secondary schools, and predate the 19'6 
legislation. The most consistently served populations are the elderly, 
the educationally and economically disadvantaged and the handicapped. The 
least consistently served are those in correctional facilities. 

We conclude that there are certain overarching conditions which affect 
the ability of the system to be responsive. First, the notion contained 
in the 1976 legislation— that C&HE is preparation for the occupation of 
hoeemaking-is largely rhetorical and in practice is counterproductive. 
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C4HE does have an important role to play within Vocational Education, but 
drawing artificial parallels between it and wage-earning programs works to the 
detriment of both C5HE and the rest of the vocational prograa. Second, 
the language of Subpart 5 is too broad and all-inclusive to have a direct 
impact on overall systea behavior. In essence, states which wish to 
respond to federal priorities can find support in Subpart 5; but states that 
wish to put most of their energy into aaintaining the status quo can also 
interpret Subpart S in a way that justifies their choice. 

As written, Subpart 5 constitutes a definition of the field. As such, 
its interpretation becomes, to too great an extent, the province of the 
C5HE professional network. Consequently, C5HE is reaoved from the broad- 
based planning effort aaniated by the federal govemaent and intended to 
prompt responsiveness. What, in actuality, accounts for how and why states 
respond to federal priorities is a complex aix of intrastate factors that 
are not currently subject to aanipulation by the federal govemaent. 

tt is our conclusion that federal aoney t expended to provide funding 
for supportive service, can act to proaote responsiveness. Inservice 
training and state and regional C4HE adainistrative staff are the most 
effective uses of federal money in this regard. 

An Innovative or Partial- Innovative funding pattern is far more likely 
to proapt responsiveness than is a Maintamance pattern. In that the 
federal role in the fiscal support of programs is so minor, it is far more 
likely that federal funds, used in a concentrated and visible manner and 
distributed contingent on meeting federal priorities, will proapt respon- 
siveness than when federal funds are spread thinly In support of the 
whole systea. 
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In sua, the four major findings of the study are. 1) targetted programs 
for groups with special needs and secondary "Adult living" classes are the 
most responsive programs in terms of content, student relation, and sex 
equity, 2) Subpart 5, as currently written, does not ensure that states use 
federal money to provide most needed C 5HE services to those most in need; 
3) federal funds have their greatest potential to prompt responsiveness when 
they support outreach programs for adult: . inservice training and administra- 
tive staff, and are given out to programs which specifically reflect federal 
priorities; and 4) there is an appropriate role for CSHE within Vocational 
Education, as a natural adjunct to wage-earning programs. The missions 
of Vocational education and C5HE are complementary. In general, however, 
they are not recognised « such, to the detriment of the total Vocational 
Education enterprise. 



Recommendations 

After examining a number of pclicy alternatives, we conclude, on the 
basis of study findings, that the upcoming Legislation should clarify 
Congressional intent and limit the federal role in CSHS to providing support 
for only those activities which are most consistent with federal priorities 

The recommendations which flow form this alternative would generalize 
resoonsive activities (for which models exist) throng,* the system, promote 
integration of CSHE within Vocational Education, and ensure that federally- 
funded CSHE program meet the social, economic and cultural needs of students 
The recommendations are five: 
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1) On the secondary and post secondary levels, federal funds should 

be provided to support non- laboratory courses that offer instruction 
in the basic homeaaking skills needed for effective adult living 
by both sales and females; and which serve as an adjunct to 
wage-earning vocational programs. 

2} Federal policy should continue to support C&HE programs, for youth 
and adults, that are targetted to the educationally and economically 
disadvantaged or to groups with special needs. 

3} Provide federal support for C5HE as a set-aside within the 

Vocational Education Basic Grant, without diminishing the current 
level of funding. 

4) Include in the membership of the State and National Advisory 
Councils for Vocational Education representatives knowledgeable 
about the problems of the family, and expand the NACVE and 
SACVZ charge to attend to pressing social problems as well as 
labor needs. 

5) Under the set-aside, federal funds should be available for 
support of those ancillary services essential to the development 
of responsive programs. These ancillary services are in^ervice 
training and administrative support. 
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Chairman Perkins. Our next witness is Ms. JoAnn Thompson. 
Go ahead, Ms. Thompson; identify yourself for the record. 

STATEMENT OF JOANN THOMPSON, ASSISTANT MANAGER, SHER- 
MAN DISTRICT OFFICE, TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO., AND 
MEMBER, HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS SECTION, AMERI- 
CAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. 

I am pleased to be here tolv representing the American Home 
Economics Association and also the business section of that associ- 
ation. 

My colleague, Mrs. Nancy Johnson, is here, and we are here to 
discuss the role of vocational consumer homemaking education in 
today's society and the necessity to continue the categorical fund- 
ing. This program is very vital, and I would like to share with you 
a few points. 

Of course, we know the work of the familv is to provide condi- 
tions in the home and family which will enable optimism develop- 
ment of the family members. It is in the family where the basic 
needs are met and where they are learned. 

For example, personal experiences that happen in a family, such 
as an illness or being in debt or having to put an elderly person in 
a nursing home, all of these problems do not go underground when 
a person goes to their job, and we in the business world hire a lot 
of people, and we know that they oftentimes bring their problems 
with them. We know that can effect either a positive or negative 
reaction on the work force, but with consumer and homemaking 
education programs, these students are taught how to cope with 
some of these problems. 

Congress in its wisdom recognized the significant relation of 
homelife to agricultural and industrial production from the time of 
the first vocational education legislation in 1917, where as home 
economics education has been supported continually since that 
time, and with increased funding, it seems a bit ironic that the 
more evident the need for an education of homelife, the more diffi- 
cult it is to obtain support. We know there are many areas, and 
they have been touched on here today, but we chose to choose just 
three, and the three we want to talk about are women in the labor 
force, teenage parents, and inflation. 

The first one is the unprecedented high proportion of women in 
the work force, and I think any magazine article you read can give 
you the statistics on that 

Although women have moved into the marketplace, they have 
not relinquished the work of the home and being a working mother 
as many of you all are, we know that it has been proven that only 
1 hour a week is usually given to the wife in the form of help from 
the husband and the children. 

Having three sons, I can attest to that; that they don t do a lot 
around the house. However, the woman still has the traditional 
role of caretaker of the home. 

Even though the attitudes are changing, and are changing for 
the better, consumer and homemaking programs curriculum has 
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always been changing, an 1 today it encourages the elimination of 
sex-role stereotyping. And, of course, this was brought out in the 
1976 vocational legislation. If you will excuse a personal reference, 
having three sons, number two son had the opportunity to enroll in 
home and family living at Piano Senior High School in Piano, Tex. 
This was probably one of the most valuable courses that he had in 
high school. He pointed out to me one day that he believed, 
Mother" if I would press his shirt collar from the outside in, 
rather than the inside out, that I wouldn't have that little wrinkle 
on the shirt. 

So I showed him the iron and the ironing board and said, "Be my 
guest." But he had learned many things in this course. Now, as a 
young man with an apartment of his own, he is practicing what he 
learned. 

The teaching of communication and thinking skills essential for 
the effective working of families that enable them to balance their 
time, their energy— and that is both personal energy and the 
energy they use— the money to juggle work and the rearing of chil- 
dren and to manage the care of other dependent family members, 
all of this is a challenge for consumer and homemaking education. 

Moving on to our second point, and that is teenage parents. 
Right now, there are 1.1 million teenagers who are mothers. With 
poor nutritional habits, less than optimum physical maturity at the 
time of conception and during pregnancy, they need programs like 
consumer and homemaking education that first encourages them 
to stay in school, then to build their confidences, provide the learn- 
ing for their becoming healthy, productive citizens and finally pre- 
pares them in their work as parents and homemakers and as con- 
sumers in the marketplace. 

Curriculum instructional materials supporting programs for 
school-age parents have been developed, and ar. excellent example 
^Si e te ? na 8 e mother program in Auburn, Wash., and this is one 
of 20 such programs in the State. 

In a study by Dittman and others in which enrollees in consumer 
and homemaking classes are made aware of the constraints to per- 
sonal development, and to optimum physical growth of child-bear- 
ing prior to the completion of schooling, the evidence showed that 
the enrollees would be more likely to defer having children. 

Parent education for teenagers is an example of the kind and 
scope of societal problems that the consumer and homemaking edu- 
cations are approaching. 

And then, number three is inflation, and I think we all are 
aware of that big word and how it affects the role of families and 
consumers. 

The rapid growth of the marketplace, not only in the number of 
items from which they have to choose, or they can choose, but also 
their quality and safety, their need and use, plus the volumes of 
mass advertising, adds to the complexity for the consumer home- 
maker, inflation, of course, has just exaggerated that problem. 

With energy costs skyrocketing, both students and adults need 
education on how to get the most from their energy dollar. Being 
with the electric utility industry as I am, we see this more evident 
than most. We feel in our business that if students, both male and 
%male, have the opportunity in a secondary class to learn how to 
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spend their energy dollar wisely, how to conserve, that they will 
make better customers for us in the future. Along those lines, we 
work with adults, showing them how to conserve energy and how 
to use what they need but only use it wisely. 

And I will have to say that back several years ago, as an electric 
utility representative, we wanted them to Buy everything that had 
a plug on it and plug it all in, but now we are telling them to use 
and buy only what they need. 

To meet these new challenges, consumer education curricula 
have been updated and expanded in home economics programs in 
the public schools. A study in Pennsylvania revealed that 99 per- 
cent of the programs included consumer education, and that pro- 
grams which received Federal funds were more likely to have sepa- 
rate classes on consumer problems. A 1979 national study reported 
that 36 percent of schools taught consumer courses, but 89 percent 
of schools taught consumer rights and responsibilities. 

The national study concluded that consumer education related to 
the family and the economy and that family or personal financial 
planning needed expanding to reach more students. 

The consumer and homemaking education curriculum, while 
comprised of distinct separate subareas, is primarily an integrated 
curriculum. Thus, consumer concepts are interwoven into the ma- 
jority of all courses taught through consumer and homemaking 
education. Through this program, teachers are in a unique position 
to help families form a broader view of the impact of economic ac- 
tivity of the family. 

In 1980, in the State of Washington, more than 50,000 adults 
were Livolved in the consumer and homemaking program and 
more than 50 percent of these adults were in programs pertaining 
to parenting education and family relations. The focus of these pro- 
grams included understanding and guiding children, health needs 
of the family, self and home protection, landlord/tenant laws and 
relations, credit use and nutrition. 

To sum, the developmental-education approach to social and eco- 
nomic problems has been demonstrated to be cost-effective. Home 
economics is such a program. Consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion is one major component of that approach. 

Dr. Kinsey Green, who is the executive director for AHE, made 
this statement recently: 

Home economics runs against the current for rcjsons of mission, philosophy, re- 
sources, history, precedent The core of home economics if the significance of the 
family, the relationship of that unit to the greater society, and the interrelationship 
between families and the individuals who function in that milieu * * * Home Eco- 
nomics runs against the current because our mode of operation is prevention, devel- 
opment, and education, as opposed to crisis cleanup, remediation, therapy. 

We all must learn continually— interpersonal relationships, the 
management of resources, how to make decisions within a family 
context. These are all part of the consumer and homemaking edu- 
cation program, and necessary in order for all human beings to be 
self-sufficient, to be productive in the home, marketplace, and 
workplace, and finally to be enroute to self-actualization. 

It is the responsibility of the Federal Government to provide sup- 
port for this program. One way for the Nation to affirm its belief 
that family functions and education for family life are worthy is to 
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continue funding consumer and homemaking education. This view 
assumes that Federal funds can and should be used by the States 
to achieve national goals. In order for this to occur, some program 
guidance must be developed at the national level; guidance which 
is flexible enough to provide latitude for adaptation for specific 
State and local needs, while assuring that Federal dollars are being 
spent in the national interest. 

Vocational homemaking education, as is the case with other 
school and nonschool programs, requires a Federal-State-local part- 
nership. (Vocational Home Economics Education Coalition Position 
Statement, 1979.) 

The association asserts that an appropriate role of government in 
relation to families is to effect a better balance among preventive/ 
developmental approaches and crisis intervention approaches to 
solving critical social problems. Continued support of the consumer 
and homemaking education program as a categorical item within 
the vocational education legislation would demonstrate a clear con* 
cern for the status of families. 

The American Home Economics Association appreciates the pre- 
vious commitment of the Federal Government to the family 
through its past support of the consumer and homemaking pro- 
gram and requests that that support be continued. 

[The prepared statement of JoAnn Thompson and Nancy John- 
son follows:] 
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Prepared Statbiint Presented by JoAnn Thompson, Member, Home Economists 
in Busmen Section, American Home Economics Association, 1 Assistant Man- 
ager* Sherman District Office, Texas Power * Light Co., Sherman, Tex., Ac- 
companies by Nancy Johnson, Member, Elementary, Secondary, and Adult 
Education Section, AHEA, State Director, Home and Family Life Education, 
Office or the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash. 



The work of th« family it to provide conditions in the home and family 
which will enabla optima development of tmily mmmbera. "It it in the family 



where pat tern a of response to environment si conditions srs gsnersted; and where 
veye of thinking, ret toning, and acting trc developed" (Staaland end Fauake, 
1979). The extent to which basic needa are net in the family, and the diapo- 
aitiona and reeponae patterne learned in the family aetting effect immsasursbly 
one' a raleting in the lerger social environment. 

For example, from peraonal experience individual a know that when a prob- 
lem- erlaee in the home and family aetting, e.g., lllneaa of a child or spouae, 
accumulation of debte exceeding income, realization that en elderly parent can 
no longer be independent, to name e few, that problem doe a not go underground 
in the work aetting. There la accumulating evidence which reveale that home 
sod family life cen effect work life poeltlvely or negatively. Consumer and 
homemaking program* are e demonstrated way to suable melee end femalee, youths 
sod adults, regerdleee of eocloeconomlc etetue, race or origin, to manage 
better their individual end family reeourcee, both in the home end in the 
workplace. 

Congreee in ita wisdom recognized the significant relation of home life 
to sgricultursl and indue trial ptoductlon from the time of the first vocstlonal 
•ducat 1cm lsglslstlon in 1917. Whsreae home economic a education haa been aup- 
portad contlnuouely elnce that time, end with increesed funding, it is ironic 
that the more evident the need for education for home life the more difficult 
it le to obtain continued aupport. 



Thia etetement vaa prapered by Dr. Twyla Sheer end Dr. Eloiee Murray, 
Home Economice Teschsr Educstors st the Penneylvenie Stete Univereity, Stete 
College, Petmeylvenia. 



CONSUME* AMD HOMEMAKIKG EDUCATION 



where baalc neede are met; where ettltudee end o 



ilcstlon styles srs learned; 
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Thera ere .any condltlona in contemporary aoclety which ara ralated to 
the rolaa of tha hoe»~fro» .elnutrltlon to fa.ll, violence, fro- youth tm- 
aavloyMHt to enerty c on. imp t Ion. v. hav. aalactad but threa~wo«*n In tha labor 
forca, teenag. p .rent. and lnflatlon-to «p X lfy tha l-pact of effective • 
conauaar and hoamaklng prograaa. 

l ' ^ ""Pracedantad hlah nroDorti pp of ^ m ^ mk fmm m The 
1976 Aaandaanta apaclfic.XXy Id.ntlfled the nead to encour.g. participation 
of both «la. and feaal^ *o pr.para for coaAinlng tha rolaa of howe-kara 
•nd wag. aarnara and to encouraga t ha .ligation of .ex a tareo typing through 
the devalojment of currlculu. ..t.rial. which addreaa conta-por.ry realltla. 
of work and family life. On. of thaaa rwlltia. i. thm -„odu. of ^ out 
of the hoae .nd Into the work place," Thl. .xodua 1. projected to Incraaae 
at • rata of about on. HUon a year fro. now until 1990 whan 52 .illion wo™ 
will be working, gy X9 90 10,4 .iillon children under the ega of alx will 
have .othera in the work forca compared with 6,4 .HUon children with working 
.other, in 1977, Only .bout 1/4 of the 44,4 .HUon wo«*n expected to be 
■errled In 1990 will fit the .t.r.otyp. of tha wlfa who ataya hcma with the 
children <S.lth. 1979). M«y f«l. wrk . ra ara h „ da of ^whald or work 
of necaaalty to aupplee«at iacoe*a of huabanda who a.rn leaa than a povarty 
A eval wage. Thu. neither the corpor.ta .coney nor the econoey of the lndlvldu.l 
household involved could afford the loea of woe*n fro. the work force. 

Although woa »n hava Into the M rka t ol«r«. they hava not »Hn. 

gulahad th e work of th e boa» . Rat bar they carry a double workload. Raither 
children nor huabanda are taking on ma houeework to aaalat the working wife/ 
•other, Research indicataa that on the whole- no .ore than I hour per week 
of houaehold work 1. dona by huabanda .nd childr.n, Tha traditional rola of 
«oe« aa car.t.ker for the hoeV la .till .xecuted. At the aaea tie-, thera 
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are more woven in the work force who work of necessity — economically as well 
as psychologically. Howevsr, thsrs has not been a concommitant sharing of 
the traditional work of ths home by ths children and men In the horns. 

Attitudes are changing. Columnist Burton Hlllls, author of "The Man* 
Next Doo" a feature of the popular Better Homes and Gardens magazine, writes 
In the June 1981 Issue: 



"With so many wives working, mors of my male asso- 
ciates are pitching in on cooking, cleaning, shopping, 
and other domestic chores. We still aren't doing as 
much as we should, but attitudes are slowly changing 
for the better." 



Consumer and homemaklng program curriculum has also been changing and today 
encourages the elimination of sex role stereotyping. This was a focus of 
the 1976 vocational education legislation. 

Consumer and homemaklng education can, do es , and needs to enable family 
members, male and female, to develop technical skills and the 'attitudes of 
mind' to do the routine tasks of the household. Two perennial and most im- 
portant components of the work of the family. I.e., chlldrearlng and care of 
the elderly, are more notable in our time because of the advent of working 
mothers with pre-school children and changing family forms (e.g., single 
parents, step-parents, unwed parents). 

The tesching of communication and thinking skills essential for the ef- 
fective working of families to enable them to balance time, energy, and money; 
to juggle work and the rearing of their children; and to manage the care of 
other dependent family members (such as the aged, handicapped. 111, or un- 
employed) ars the continued challenge of consumer and homemaklng education. 
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Ir-r..,i„g r . p orc s of widespread abuse of children and older person, ar. buc 
on. evidence the fa»ily head, and »e»b.r. „«d growth and development knowledge 
and underetanding plus caring and coping skills. 

2. T.enage parents . As a peopls. how w. Parent may b , che slngl . ^ 
important factor i„ deterring or assuring the strength of our „.tion. 1.1 
million teenager, are .others. Mor. chan !.j mllUon chUdren „, ^ 
living with teenage .other.. abouc taW of „ hoo „, 

are non-high school graduates (Alan Cutcmach.r Institute. 1981. p. 4). They 
will not complete high school. che ir pr09pect . f „ obcalnlng _ 
Job are reduced. Vith poor nutritional h . blts> le „ cha „ optlauB 
-turitv at the el „ of conception and during p-.gnency. they „ eed prograM 
like consumer and hom.rn.king education that first encourages them to stay in 
echool. then build their confidence, provide the iearning for their becoming 
he Uhy productive cttir.ns. and finally prepares che . in cheir mlk as 
parent, and hom«.k.rs and a, consumer, in ch « mark.tplace. 

Mor. consumer and hoiking educatio„ prograns are nee (ed that can pro _ 
vid. ..xuality information to young p.opl. puberty, on. example of 

such . program vithin th. consumer , nd homemsking «ducatio„ pIogran exUt9 
at the Altoon. Senior High School in Altoona. P.nn.ylvania. Curriculum and 
instructional materials supporting program. f or school-ag. parent, hav. b.,n 
d.v.lop.d; .„ , xc ,ii enc eMapl . u tha TMnag< MQCheri (tam)> ^ Aubur i 

Washington, on. of twenty (20) such program, in ch . 8Cate . 

When the twenty-five young people, .gad ten to eighteen who served on 
th. Children". Advi.ory P .„.l Co che 0 . s . C o,»i.sio„ on ch . International 
Y«r of th.chiid 1979. addr.s.ed the problem of teenage pregnancy, a wa . 
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Chair l e c o anon ditlcm Co th« oat Ion in chair final reporC that chart neado Co 
be a wldaepraec fully lift curriculum for t through 12 becouae, they eald, 
"praeent afforta ara not leaeealng Cha problen" (U.S. National Coaaloolon 
on tha Incamaclonal Taar of Cha Child, 1979, p. 20). 

Nina out of can parent* of caanagara favor oexuallcy aducaclon (Allan 
Guttaachar InatlCuCa, 1981, p. 38). In a aCudy by Dlccaan and ochata In which 
anrollaaa In conauaar and hoaaaakliig claaaaa who ara nado awara of cha conacralnCa 
Co paraonal development and to optimum phyalcal growth of chlldbearlng prior Co 
cha completion of schooling, cha evidence ahowad that cha enrollaaa would ba 
■or* llkaly Co dafar having children (Dlctmaa, 1981) 

VlCh 12 allllon sexually acclva Caanagara (5 all lion of vhoa ara faaala) 
In our populaclun cha pocanclal coaCa ara graac Co both tha indlvlduala Involved 
and Co aoclacy "in d tract axpandlturaa for haalch and aoclal aarvlcaa and In 
tha loaa of Cha aconoalca contribution that Caanaga parent a might hava aada 

t-iir aducatlonal and voca Clonal cholcaa had not baan clrcuaacrlbad by 
aarly chlldbaarlng" (Allan Guttaachar InaClCuCa. 1981, P. 5). ParanC aducaclon 
for caanagara la an example of cha kind and acopa of aoclacal problaa thac cha 
conauaar and hoaaaaklng aducaclon prograaa ana addraaalng. 

3» Inflation and cha rola of faalllaa aa conauaara . Tha urganc naad to 
aducata hoaaaakara aa conauaara waa recognlxed In cha 1968 Voca clonal Amend- 
ment a which provided cacagorlcal funding for conauaar and hoaaaaklng aducaclon. 
Conauaar education haa baan a aajor curriculum eaphaala In hoaa aconoalca for 
half a century. Now, cha rapid growth of tha aarkecplaca, noc only In cha nuabar 
of lcaaa froa which Co chooea, but alao chair ojiallty and aafacy, naad and uae, 
plua cha volume of aaaa aadia advartlalng adda conaldarabla coap laxity for cha 
hoaaaakar /conauaar. Inflation haa exacerbated cha problaa. Wlch anargy coaCa 
akyTockaclng, both aCudenCa and adulCa naad aducaclon on how Co "gaC Cha aoaC 
froa chair anargy dollar". To neat these new challengoo, conauaar education 
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cucriculun hava been upd.t.d end expanded In heme econoaic. program, in th. 
public schools. A study In Pennsylvania reveeled thst 99t of ths progrene 
Included consuasr educetion .„d thst progrw which received federel funds 
wsrs acre llksly to have saparata classas on coneumer problems. A 1979 
national study reported that 36X of schoola taught consular courses but 89t 
of schools teught consumer rights snd rssponslbllltlss. The national study 
concluded thst consumer educetion related to the family snd ths economy, snd 
thst f«s,lly or psrsonsl financial planning needed expending to rescn .ore 
students (Hugh.., 1980). 

Ths Consuaer end Homemaking Educstlon curriculum, while comprised of 
distinct separate subject (content) .reee. is prlaerily sn int.greted curriculua, 
Thue, consuaer concepts ere interwoven into the majority of sll courses teught 
through Consumer snd Hoaemsking Educetion, Through this program, teachers 
are in e unique position to help people form e broader view of the impact of 
economic activity on the family. 

These three examples vividly reveal a f in role for Consumer and Homemaking 
programs. And, se has been indicated, our program, have addressed these concerns 
ee wee required by the 1976 Amendment.. As e further example, in 1980 in the 
atete of Ueehington, mora than 50.000 adults were enrolled in the Coneumer and 
Homemaking program; end more than 50 percent of these eduit enrolleee were in 
progress in parentlne aductlon mtf f . M< w r ,] a » r « The focue of theee progreme 
Included underetending end guiding children, health needs of the faaily, self end 
home protection, land lor d- tenant laws snd reletione, credit use and nutrition 
education. 

To sua, the developaentel/edur.tional epproech to .ociel and economic concerne 
ha. been deaonetnted to be coat effective. Home Economice is such s progr.m; 
Consuaer end Homemaking Education is - n for component of that approach. 
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This vltv It bast deecrlbed by the AHEA Executive Director, Kinsey B. Green, who 
In e speech before AHEA members attending the 72nd AHEA Annual Meeting end Expo- 
sition, steted: 



"Hoe* Economics runs sgelnst the current for reesons of 
mission, philosophy! resources, history, precedent. The 
core of home economics If the significance of the femlly, 
the relationship of that unit to the greeter society, end 
the interrelationship between families end the Individuals 
who function in that milieu. .Home Economics runs egalnst 
the current because our mode of operetlon Is prevention, 
development, end education, at opposed to crisis clean-up, 
remediation, therapy. (Green, 1981)." 



We ell must learn continually — Interpersonal relationships, the management 

of resources, hov to make decisions within a family context. These are all 
part of the Consumer and Homemaklng Educe t Ion program, and necessary In order 

or all human beings to be self-sufficient, to be productive In the home, market' 

place, and workplace, end finally to be enroute to self-actualization. 

It la the responsibility of the federal government to provide support 
for this program. One wey for the nation to affirm Its belief ttwt family 
functlona and education for family life are worthy. Is to continue funding Consumer 
and Hom em akl n g Education. This view assumes chat federal funds can and should 
be used by the ststes to achieve national goals. In order for this to occur, 
some program guidance must be developed at the national level; guidance which Is 
flexible enough to provide latitude for adaptation for specific state and local 
needs, while assuring that federal dollar* are being spent In the national In- 
terest. Vocetlonal homemaklng education, as Is the case with other school and 
ncn- school programs, requires a f ederal-sate-local partnership (Vocational 
Home Economics Education Coalition Position Statement, 1979). 

The Association asserts that an appropriate role of government In relation 
to families Is to effect a better balance among preventive/developmental approachea 
and crisis Intervention approaches to solving critical social problems. Con- 
tinued support of the Convi^er i '«■— ' ■» "ducat ion program as a categorical 
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item within the Vocational Education legislation would demonstrate a cleat 
concern for the status of families. 

The Aneilcan Home Economics Association appreciates the previous commit- 
ment of the federal government to the family through Its past support of jthe 
consumer and homemaking program and requests that that -upport be continued. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 

Our last witness is Ms. Carter. You may proceed, Ms. Carter. 

STATEMENT OF ENID CARTER, HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATOR, 
ONEONTA, NT,, REPRESENTING THE HOME ECONOMICS EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 
Ms. Carter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As a local classroom teacher, I look to the State and the national 
level for support and the guidance in working with my students, 
then helping them to meet their needs and their interests and 
their abilities, and I look to the State and the national level for up- 
dating of curriculum materials, and in-service training to help me 
to keep more up-to*date on the many changes that occur in our 
areas of concern in this time. 

So my testimony has been included with Ms. Carr's, as she pre- 
sented hers, and so for me to take more of your time at this point 
would be redundant and unnecessary. 

I would be happy to answer any questions that you might have. 

Chairman. Perkins. Thank you very much. 

I know that you heard the testimony of the woman who did the 
National Institute's study, Dr. Jones. 

I would like for you to comment on Dr. Jones' testimony. Com- 
mencing with you, from Kentucky, and go all the way around the 
table there. 

As I understand, Dr. Jones' report says it is not useful to draw a 
distinction between home economics and vocational education, and, 
at the present time, Federal home economics legislation is too 
broad and needs to be more tightly focused. 

Comment on that 

Ms. Carr. I will try to talk to those poin's. First of all, I think 
the consumer and homemaking role is uniquely different because it 
does recognize that a person who is spending full time in the home 
does, in fact, have an occupation, and that has dignity and econom- 
ic value to that family, and that, along with th~t, we recognize that 
many of the young women will not enter full-time homemaking; so 
we recognize that in our programs. 

But let's say you are a part-time plumber. If I had a part-time 
plumber fixing my sink, I would want him to be equally trained, 
even though he was part-time employed. Maybe that is a bad anal- 
ogy, but I guess I see that we still are preparing people for the oc- 
cupation of homemaking and, even more importantly, preparing 
those persons to deal with the occupation of homemaking, even 
though part time, if they are working full time in the work force. 

Along with that, to say that there are no women or very few 
women choosing to remain in the home full time is probably a mis- 
representation of facts because in some areas of the country we 
still have people making that choice. In certain economic groups 
they are involved in fun-time homemaking. But the other group 
that comes to my mind that we must treat are those people 55 
years and older who return to the home on a ftill-time basis and 
now have to learn new homemaking skills in order to cope. These 
are the people 55 and older, or 65 and older— if you prefer that 
breakoff— that had a fairly high standard of living and suddenly 
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they are back on a fixed income and living in an area with dwin- 
dling resources, and I think there have been a lot of major inter- 
views with the elderly that are saying: We need help in how to 
cope. So I think the occupation of homemaking is still a valid area. 

One other thing is being responsive. I think we have been re- 
sponsive in this critical area nationally. Now, I agree that State 
leadership does make a difference in the flexibility, but in most of 
our States the people I talk to have a good working relationship as 
far as State planning and a part of the vocational planning process 
is concerned, so I don't see that there is any conflict. I think it is 
recognized as a unique difference. 
I do£t know if I have adequately addressed all of your concerns. 
Ms. Carter. I would break this down into homemaking, the con- 
sumer and the vocational education. I would say that as we relate 
to the home the way we use our skills in the home, every person, 
no matter whether they are a married person or a child, or a youth 
or an adult, is going to be eating food and wearing clothes and is 
going to be using skills to earn money, and the type of environ- 
ment that we have as we prepare ourselves in the personal area is 
going to reflect on how we use our resources in buying products 
and how we use them as a consumer, and all of our sources of 
energy that we have, whether they be time or energy, or whatever, 
or money, and the atmosphere that we have as far as our personal 
self is concerned, is going to react in the vocational education area 
as to the wage earning of the work force skills that we have and 
how well we use those. 

And from the classroom I know the students who have problems 
in the home bring those to the classroom, and I am sure that this 
has been alluded to— that the people who have problems in the 
home bring those to the work force. 
Chairman. Perils. I would like to hear from the department. 
Ms. King. I would like to respond that it has been my concept as 
a vocational educator that we should be designed, and we are de- 
signed, to serve all persons, in addition to the disadvantaged and 
the handicapped. They need special emphasis. We agree with that 
We think we have been responsive to the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped as well as the economically depressed. 
We realize there is much more we could do. 
I believe the consumer and homemaking education program has 
been responsive basically to the legislation, as I view it from the 
national perspective, from working with the States, all 57 States 
and territories, through visitations and otherwise. 

I have reviewed curricula submitted to our department. I believe 
we have to continue these ancillary services, and I believe it is very 
important that we have the innovations and the State leadership 
and research component that we have had in the past, and I think 
out of that, in the immediate future, we will find research coming 
from the States as they art completing their first review that will 
demonstrate even more that we are trying to serve people, males 
and females, youths and adults, in becoming better homemakers 
and thus better individuals in our society and eventually more pro- 
ductive if they are happy and satisfied in their homes— as well as 
better consumers. 
Chairman Perkins. Do you wish to coment? 
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Dr. Hjelm. I just want to mention that the administration has 
certainly not taken a position yet on the reauthorization of the Vo- 
cational Educational Act, and a lot of things are under discussion. 
There are a lot of forces driving for simplification of the act and 
reducing burden and regulation, giving greater flexibility and deci- 
sionmaking to States and locals. However, the administration is 
still very strongly in support of consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion. 

I agree with the study that to achieve certain Federal objectives, 
the more you can be very precise in what these objectives are in 
the legislation, the higher the probability they will be carried out. 
However, I think you can still do that without being very prescrip- 
tive on how you are going to do it. You can hold the States ac- 
countable, and so forth. 

I agree with Ms. King that consumer homemaking is for all 
people. I question— they made some kind of a statement about 
homemaking may not qualify as an occupation. I think for a lot of 
people out there it is an occupation, and even cooking and sewing 
are still very important when you get into consumer economics and 
things of this nature; so I think many of these aspects of the cur- 
riculum are still needed and still important, and we are very sup- 
portive of the total program. 

Ms. Thompson. Just briefly, even though I mentioned that a 
large percent of the women are working, there are still a large per- 
cent at home. Regardless, if they are working outside of the 
home — there is an old saying: Do you work or do you stay home 
and take care of the kids? Well, if you stay home and ;ake care of 
the kids— and I have done that, too — you are working. So whatever 
their status in employment, they have got to have some consumer 
help and some education on how to cope, and I guess I keep going 
back to the high cost of energy and how they have got to learn to 
manage their budget, and they have got to learn to manage the 
budget for the food, and so forth, to be able to pay those other bills 
that are going to come in. 

I am going to let Nancy Johnson, who is working in Washington, 
respond. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY JOHNSON. STATE DIRECTOR OF HOME 
AND FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION. OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. OLYMPIA. WASH, 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you. I am Nancy Johnson, from the State of 
Washington. 

I am the director of home and family life education programs in 
that State. 

I would like to indicate that I heard Dr. Jones and Jenifer Drew 
say that everyone is a homemaker, and we need to make certain 
that all youths and adults, male and female, have an opportunity 
to prepare for that part of their life, and that we need to increase 
our efforts to encourage young students who are preparing for a 
specific occupation for pay also to prepare for that role of home- 
maker, and this means some juggling around in the community col- 
lege systems and in the vocational technical institutes to say that 
every student in that program, as an adjunct or as an integral part 
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thereof, of their job training program, they will also spend some 
time in preparing for the role of homemaker. And we do have some 
of those kinds of programs in our vocational technical institutes in 
the State of Georgia. 

I know thai is a very specific program component that has been 
there since before the 1976 amendments. So if we can interpret 
that sentence or two in the CRC/NIE report, I feel very comfort- 
able about that particular response. 

I think also we would like to challenge the committee and the 
staff as they work on the legislation to use the census study that 
was done at Iowa State University and really look at the topics 
that are included. 

I believe that the foods and nutrition area, where we lump that 
into cooking, I believe we are doing more than food preparation; 
that there are many other concepts that have to do with nutrition 
and money management and buying that really broaden that par- 
ticular curriculum area, and I believe that the integration notion 
of the curriculum is also something that is in our favor. It is 
harder to measure, and I have said many, many times that we 
have done such a good job in integrating in home economics that 
no one knows that we have taught something, and that is one of 
our challenges. 

Mr. Jenninc ,. Does Dr. Jones care to respond? 

Dr. Jones. It is very nice to be understood. I could not have said 
it better, myself. Somehow, I feel as if you feel we have insulted 
you by objecting to the terminology of occupation. 

Our point is basically that somehow that phrase to us is a false 
parallel— for a program within vocational education that is dra- 
matically different from anything else that goes on within voca- 
tional education. It is work not-for-money, which does not mean it 
is not valid work. However, in the current situation it is dealt with 
in a separate category. 

It was in the legislation and within the State planning process 
that goes on within the State for the bulk of vocational education 
n prr {* volved around wage-earning programs, so it is not as if 
C. & H.E. is excluded; it is just not included in that process. And 
neither part of vocational education, the rest of vocational educa- 
tion nor consumer and homemaking education benefits from that. 
There is a cross fertilization that does not happen because of that. 

It is our considered opinion that the occupation of homemaking 
language obscures the fact of the role that C. & H.E. has to play as 
an adjunct. It is not another occupation like air-conditioner repair. 
It is another thing all unto itself, and it has to do with air-condi- 
tion repair and auto mechanics and agriculture. 

We have a different view of it, and we urge your consideration of 
that view, because we think it cannot do the program good to look 
at it that way. Also, I would add that models do exist for some of 
those programs we are talking about. We did not think of those 
programs we recommended continued support for, out of our own 
heads. We got those ideas from programs we saw in the field 

Mr. Jennings. Mr. Perkins will be right back. He had to answer 
an urgent phone call. 
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Ms. Carter, from the State level, would you care to respond as to 
what would happen in a State if home economics were blended in 
with the rest of the vocational program? 

Ms. Carter. That is a rather difficult question to respond to, but 
I will try to do it as up-front as possible, and recognizing that I 
don't have the knowledge of what is going to happen in all other 
States. 

By having the defining of occupation of homemaking, I don't 
think there would be any question that what persons in my partic- 
ular State would feel about that, I think they recognize it as occu- 
pation, and I think we would get a share of the funding. 

However, when I talk across the country with persons, they are 
saying: No, we would not; that we would be lost in the drive to 
have vocational programs that show placement in work for pay em- 
ployment, and in that case it would be counterproductive to the 
field as a whole. 

My comment might be better stated to say that because of the 
unique role, an identification in the law which prescribes either 
categorical funding or some semblance of that, is going to assure 
that all States do recognize that that is a valuable contribution to 
vocational education. 

Again, now, I think this would have to be something that other 
State& would have to respond to, but there is a unique difference; 
and yet I think homemaking is an occupation. I under .and that it 
tinges of a contrived name, but there are a lot of people who would 
be mightily insulted to think— not from an educational standpoint 
but from a personal standpoint, that what they were doing was not 
an occupation; that it was not a vocation for them, and if you are a 
full-time homemaker, you do have a vocation, although unpaid. 

Ms. Johnson. As the Home Economics Education Coalition has 
worked oyer the last 2 years, we became a part of the American 
vocational association study team on this issue, and a poll was 
made of the 50 States to determine what would happen if home 
economics education were blended into, versus continuing to be a 
categorical line item in, the law, and I think we recognize we are 
vulnerable when we are line-itemed, because we have to speak and 
be certain that we not only get authorized, but that each time we 
go through the appropriations process that we continue to get some 
dollars. 

But the consensus of that group of 50 States was that we need to 
have that identified area in the law to assure that the program for 
families will continue, and that was the bulk of the consensus, and 
on that basis the three professional organizations come here today 
with that 23 their really specific direction for the reauthorization; 
that we continue to have categorical funding. 

Mr. Jennings. If I could also ask Dr. Jones, you said several 
times you thought the Federal legislation should be more narrowly 
focused. Could you give us simply three or four areas where you 
think the Federal legislation should be pointed, or would it be four 
or five areas? Just give us precisely your suggestions. 

Ms. Jones. I think that basically our recommendations speak to 
that. Basically what we are saying is that the models that we 
found for the most responsive programs should be reinforced in the 
legislation; that high school programs and vocational school pro- 
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grams which are focused on those basic skills of adult living, those 
survival skills which address problems that people are going to 
have to face in adulthood, those should be reinforced; that outreach 
programs should be reinforced; that the ancillary services, such as 
in-service training and State leadership should be reinforced. 

I think one thing that ought to be noted is that in 50 percent of 
the schools where C. & H.E, is taught, there is only one C. & H,E. 
teacher in that school, and that person needs support. In-service 
training and administrative support at the State and local level 
really do help a lot to innovate. 

I am not sure that it is necessary that the legislation define the 
field. The field has a mission in itself I am not sure that the Feder- 
al role is to put a stamp of approval on that definition; that it is 
possible for the field to continue without the Federal legislation de- 
fining it. 

Jenifer, do you have anything else to say? 

STATEMENT OF JENIFER D. DREW, SENIOR ANALYST, URBAN 
SYSTEMS RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING, INC. 

Ms. Drew. Our recommendations essentially list programs that 
we noted in the field which, using our criteria taken directly from 
the legislation, seem to be most responsive to the legislation, but 
sort of underneath that I think the important point to make is that 
there is not a whole lot of Federal money to go around, and it is 
really just a drop in the bucket, considering all the money it takes 
to fund C. & H.E. programs. Innovative programs are very expen- 
sive to start up; they typically operate outside the established deliv- 
ery system of secondary schools,' where the real strength both in 
people and tradition of funneling dollars— State and local dollars- 
is. They are newer, and so, not surprisingly, they respond more to 
the later legislation than the earlier legislation, which is all we are 
saying basically. 

The other way of viewing using Federal money is as a sort of a 
general underpinning for the entire system, to insure that the 
entire system does not slide back, should State and local dollars be 
withdrawn in times of fiscal crisis. That is one way to approach it, 
and I would say in the 10 States we looked at, that is more 
common than seeing Federal money as a thing used to innovate, 
get things started, and then take up with State and local dollars if 
thev work out. 

The optimum course is sort of to find those two, and there is a 
group of States within those 10 that take the majority of their Fed- 
eral money and underpin their whole system and give some to each 
and sort of use it as an incentive to comply with both State pro- 
gram standards and, of course, Federal requirements for programs, 
but then take a little bit of the total package and they say, "We 
will give you this, to local programs, if you start an innovative pro- 
gram, and this is what it is for." 

That obviously encourages innovation. So I think underlying the 
specific programs that we found were responsive there are almost 
two philosophies in how to use Federal money to bring about 
change in the system. What we are suggesting is the more visible 
Federal money is, the more visible the reason the locals get the 
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Federal money is; the more likely that that money will produce re- 
sults that the Federal Government had in mind when they wrote 
the legislation. It is very simple, really. 

Mr. Jennings. You are going to have to help now. 

Your testimony is becoming cloudy to me. When Dr. Jones said, 
first of all, home economics should focus on precise things and then 
you said, well, the Federal legislation should not necessarily define 
the field, and then when the other witness said Federal legislation 
could do both, you seemed to agree. What are you really recom- 
mending? Are you recommending general support and a focus on 
particular fields? Are you recommending one or the other? 

Ms. Drew. I believe if we had our druthers, we would eliminate 
the language that reads "to include but not limited to" and then 
list every subject matter within C. & H.E.. 

Mr. Jennings. You are not talking about general support; you 
are just talking about particular purposes for the Federal money? 

Ms. Drew. I believe so. 

Mr. Jennings. Ms. Carr, I think, wanted to comment on that. 

Ms. Carr. As I heard that, something came to my mind that I 
think is pertinent, and that is that States recognize that the bulk 
of their students are still at the secondary level and that those stu- 
dents are going to go out into the workforce or out into independ- 
ent living, but essentially some of our States have said: Let's go to 
the incumbent worker, the homemaker, and let's research what it 
is they say are the most critical areas. 

Kentucky participates with six other States in the southern 
region to go to homemakers and say: What are those critical skills 
in homemaking for which you need training? Colorado went to 
their State, and they used a vacuum approach, where they went by 
ethnic groups, by socioeconomic groups, and they identified skills. 

In my opinion, we are using Federal funds for that purpose to 
find what the critical skills are, and yet when we did the survey, 
they did reflect that the national priorities were in line; so I don't 
know— it is the chicken-or-the-egg story. I don't know which came 
first or that it matters. 

We have found — for instance, Colorado calls theirs managing re- 
sources, caring for and improving self, immediate needs of family 
and providing a living environment. If you want to use another 
language: That is nutrition; that is shelter; it is consumer behavior. 

So I don't think it is significant one way or the other where it 
started. The fact is that it is compatible, and if we can revitalize 
those secondary programs, where we get the bulk of the students, 
on the front end, down the road we are not going to have to do 
those outreach programs to then serve some of those groups be- 
cause we will have already taken care of it. And I think that is a 
change. 

I don't say you do away with outreach, but somewhere, if we ini- 
tiate right, we ought to be able to eliminate some of that on that 
end and start it on the beginning end, and I think States are re- 
sponding to that, and I think the legislation has been very effective 
in zeroing in on those areas. 

It doos become restrictive in some situations, but I think that is 
to be dealt with. 
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Chairman Perkins. Ms. King, let me ask you a question. You 
spoke about the increase in enrollment, and that there was a dra- 
matic increase in male enrollment. To what do you attribute that? 

Ms. King. I attribute the increase in the male enrollment to the 
fact that we have had the Federal dollars generating State and 
local and private sector dollars that would upgrade the curriculum 
and would also take a critical look at what we have been doing as 
far as reaching out to the male population is concerned, and I 
think that the 1976 education amendments gave us more of an em- 
phasis to move and make certain that programs were designed for 
both male and female even though we had been serving male and 
female. One percent of our enrollment in 1971 were males, which 
we find to be most interesting. 

I basically attribute it to the fact that Federal dollars gave us the 
opportunity and directed us to do research, and I think the study I 
cited highlighted that, to find out what it is that males really need, 
along with the studies that Ms. Carr has mentioned, and others, 
and I think it is because of the fact that we did have the Federal 
dollars to be able to carry out the research. Otherwise, I do not be- 
lieve States would have focused on that particular situation. 

Chairman Perkins. Now, Ms. King, you also point out a doubling 
of enrollments in economically depressed areas from 870,954, to 
1,753,193, during the period 1972 to 1979. Is that attributable to 
Federal legislation, and do you agree with this trend? 

Ms. King. If I understand your question, Mr. Chairman, the in- 
crease in economically depressed persons being served in economi- 
cally depressed areas at all levels is due to the legislation. I think 
that the fact that we did have a mandate to serve— to put one-third 
of our money into economically depressed areas— did make the dif- 
ference, even though we had had programs in public housing de- 
signed and implemented in the early 1940's which would serve 
some of this, but I think in some of the areas which we had not 
looked at before, it did become more obvious to us, and we were 
able to mo;e into those areas. I think it gave States— if I hear 
them correctly— the opportunity to serve some people that they 
were not serving, that were in, maybe, pockets of poverty or low 
income, or whatever their situation might be. 

Chairman Perkins. You point out a decrease in enrollment in 
comprehensive courses, but increases in child development, con- 
sumer education, parenthood education, and nutrition education. 
Aie these changes due to Federal legislation, and do you believe 
they are going in the right direction? 

Ms. King. Yes, sir. I believe they are due to the legislation. I 
think what it has said to us is that we would give more emphasis— 
and the States have done that in developing specific curricula— but 
also we have integrated into the comprehensive program. You 
must remember that they all take— every person who is enrolled in 
the comprehensive will get— some consumer education, will receive 
some nutrition education; but it is more specialized, and as far as 
the continuing, the feeling in the States that it has given them the 
added emphasis to do that, and it would be carried forwaitl. I am 
not sure I got the last part of your question. 

Chairman Perkins Let me ask a question of Ms. Carr. I referred 
to this earlier today. Back in 1976, there was an attempt to enmi- 
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nate consumer and homemaking education as a separate category, 
but that did not prevail. Today, rumors are that the administration 
may try to eliminate you again. Do you believe that home econom- 
ics must be kept categorical in order to continue your good work? 

Ms. Carr. I think that consumer and homemaking must be iden- 
tified in the law in such a way that any contribution we make that 
is different than the wage-earning programs is clearly identified. 

Chairman Perkins. I am for keeping it 

Ms. Carr. I understand that. 

Chairman Perkins [continuing]. The categorical programs. I just 
'bt that they can eliminate it, but still we may have to go 
ough that fight. I hope we don't, but I just wanted all of you to 
respond why it should be a categorical program, if you feel that 
way today. 
Ms. Thompson. We do. 

Ms. Carter. Having lived through the 1976 time, as a member of 
the coalition, too, we firmly believe that the home economics com- 
munity is in unanimity on the fact that we need to remain a cate- 
gorical item in order to continue and improve the types of pro- 
grams and the quality of the work that we are doing. 

Ms. Thompson. The American Home Economics Association, of 
course, for all the reasons we have discussed today, belijve it 
should remain a categorical item. And, Nancy, you being in the 
field of education, would you like to reinforce that? 

Ms. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, while you were out, I did go on 
record and indicated that a survey had been done of the 50 States 
in terms of whether this would hinder or help in terms of categori- 
cal funding, and based on that response, the Coalition of Home 
Economics Education, which represents the three professional asso- 
ciations, truly believes that consumer homemaking must remain 
categorical in the next reauthorization process. 

Chairman Perkins. I am sure all of you are aware of the cuts 
being considered in the Congress of the United States. You heard 
talk that there may be another 12-percent cut around the corner. 
You suffered a cut last year from $43 million down to $30 million. 
Do you feel that you could stand another cut of that magnitude? 
Let me ask you to start in and go around the table. 

Ms. Carr. I think cuts are impending, and we recognize that, and 
I think it is going to be devastating. I don't see how consumer and 
homemaking can take the same kind of cut they got the last time. 
You have some previous testimony from me that shows the pro- 
grams that were discontinued. Every dollar we get from the Feder- 
al Government in the State of Kentucky that goes into programs— 
not administration, but programs — when we get dollars cut, we 
simply cut programs, and these are primarily in the area of post- 
secondary and adult, and right now we are trying to figure out how 
we cannot go back to local school districts and ask for money back. 
It is that simple. 

Ms. Carter. In the State of New York, where the bulk of the 
funds are spent on adult consumer homemaking programs, when 
this cut came, the child care services were cut out and when those 
child care services were cut out, that cut out the adults coming, 
too, without that. 
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They have a problem that when things are cut and after you 
have cut the facilities and the staff, all that is left is program, and 
we have one example in Great Neck, Long Island, where they are 
down to $400 right now. I am, therefore, in agreement with Ms. 
Carr. I don't see how anything productive could come from any 
more cuts. 

Ms. King. In our conversations and reviews with the States and 
locals, I find that we are losing State staff— and teacher educa- 
tors—as a result of the reduction in funds. It is impacting on the 
quality of our pr<>grams as well as reducing the number of pro- 
grams we can offer, because people cannot pick them up at the 
local level. 

Chairman Perkins. Dr. Hjelm? 

Dr. Hjeim. I would only make one statement. We all know the 
economic situation and the need for cuts, and so forth The 1980 
budget was $43 million and then 1981 moved it back to $30 million 
but the current continuing resolution budget is up to $35 million! 
^oo he l2 ' percent cut results in a level of funding from 1981 to 
1982— is my understanding— which are advanced funds programs 
for fiscal year 1983. 1 have no comment other than that. 

Ms. Thompson. Being in the business world, we work closely 
with the schools, and I can see, if they continue to cut and have to 
eliminate programs in the schools, then we as a utility and other 
home economists in business who work with the schools, it just 
eliminates more and more of what we can do, going back to helping 
them get the most with their energy dollar. A lot of utilities 
thought it was necessary to cut out a lot of programs, but we felt in 
the South that we must keep our school programs, and so the 
school is a big portion of our work area, with our 35 home econo- 
mists. 

Ms. Johnson. In our State, the 30-percent reduction this year 
has caused us to have fewer special projects, reaching the outreach 
projects that we have had, less dollars per project, and it has also 
cut our ancillary services by one-third. 

Our consulting services to local districts, to help out the one- 
teacher department, last year, we made 103 consultative visits in 
local school districts. Some of those had more than one visit. We 
will do probably a third less of those this year. 

Our program evaluation model had to be changed this year, be- 
cause of lack of funds, and instead of actually doing an onsite eval- 
uation, we will be doing a lot of paper evaluation which will meet 
the letter of the law but really not a true program. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank all of you. I think we have had 
an excellent hearing today. Tomorrow, we will commence at 9 
o clock with another hearing on vocational education. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:43 am., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9 a.m., Friday, November 13, 1981] 
[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Dr. Joanna Kister, Supervisor, Vocational Home 
Economics, Ohio Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio 

Nr. Chilman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

The purpose of this testimony Is to address Ohio's responsiveness to the 
Education Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482). In Ohio we have just completed a^ 
major research project which will provide data for curriculum development but 
which also reflects the Importance of Consumer and Homemeking. I analyzed 
Interviews of Ohio citizens from across tht state focusing on the meaning and 
significance of families. One president of a large manufacturing firm related 
an experience In which he was about to consummate a multi-million dollar sale 
with a client. His secretary Interrupted to tell him that a tornado had struck 
the area where his family lived. Suddenly the millions of dollars paled In 
significance to his concern for his family. Whenever there 1s a crisis or "~ 
significant event In our Hfe, it seems that we think of, or tu>n to family. 

In this study, there was an overwhelming vote of confidence placed in the 
family. The family was viewed as an enduring Institution which will remain as 
the source of fulfillment of the basic human needs for love, security, and non- 
condltlonal acceptance. There was a conviction that families can best provide 
for the nurturance and education of the young, their Intellectual . moral* social , 
emotional, and spiritual development. 

There was no amlvalence as to the Importance of families to people. Even 
those persons In unhappy homes still :aw families as important, expressing hope 
for a better future. Families give meaning to life. Homes provide a refuge 
from the world, an emotional haven. Families are a source of deep satisfaction. 
They provide roots, a place to be from, and an enduring purpose in life. 

The family, more than any other Institution In our society, determines who 
we are and wiat w& become. The family is where basic needs are met. If the 
family does not function, then other systems are directly affected. 

The two worker family 1s now the majority. We have research, but do not 
really need 1t, to remind us of the relationship between our family Hfe and 
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work life. Crisis or stress 1n either aspect of one's Hfe creates resultant 
crisis or stress In the other. In Ohio, we are currently developing curricula 
which Includes a major component on the Interrelationship between work and the 
family. Family stability 1s linked to productivity 1n the work place. 

Families are also affected by current economic conditions. Problems such 
as inflation and unemployment increase the stress and complexity of decisions 
which families make. 

It 1s the role of Consumer and Homeroaklng education to prepare males and 
females for the work of the family. Consumer and Homemaklng teaches basic life 
skills. In this economy, we might term them survival skill* 

Consumer and Homemaklng is the only area offered by the schools for youth 
and adults that focuses entirely on skills for work in the home and on strength- 
enlng family Hfe. 

Congress, In funding home economics education since the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917, has recognized the relationship between a well-ordered, quality home 
and family Hfe and a productive, satisfying work life, contributing to the well-" 
being of our country. 

While Consumer and Homemaklng education 1s concerned with perennial Issues 
of home and family Hfe through instruction In the six essential skill areas, 
the 1976 legislation provided direction to emphasize the following areas to meet 
current societal needs: 

* Consumer education 

* Management of resources 

* Promotion of nutritional knowledge and food use 

* Promotion of parenthood education* 

1) Consumer Education, Slower economic growth characteristic of a recessionary 
period makes consumer education crucial to survival. A recent national study 
revealed that 74 million Americans are not proficient in the use of consumer 
economic skills. Consumer and Homemaklng education provides basic economic 
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Information as well as consumer skills. 

In Ohio, vocational hone economics gives leadership to consumer economic 
education K-12. More than 33*000 teachers and a half million students have 
been reached with basic economic concepts. 

2) Management . Given the Increasing awareness of the flnlteness of resources , 
helping students develop a sense of responsibility concerning one's environment 
and conservation skills are critical. There will be fewer persons owning homes 
and more living In multiple family housing. Students need skills to cope with 
the housing market of the future. 

One survival skills project was developed using federal Consumer and Home- 
making funds In Ohio. It has received national recognition. Including citation 
In ToffltVs Third Wave . The aim of the project is to Improve Instruction In 
housing and resource management, Including energy conservation. A pilot site 
and 25 vocational planning districts developed tool maintenance' kits with 
accompanying curriculum and hands-on In-service for teachers to help students 
learn to make simple home repairs. This Is an example of a demonstration project 
that has now been disseminated throughout our existing programs using state and 
local funding. 

3) Promotion of Nutritional Knowledge and Food Use . Home Economics education 
Interprets research from the effects of food additives to management skills 
required to prepare nutritious meals in the dual career household. Consumer and 
Homemaking programs help students analyze mass media claims which have Influenced 
people to believe that a good breakfast consists of sugar cereals and "nutritious" 
toaster tarts. 

In Ohio, FHA'ers are using their nutritional knowledge to share projects with 
elementary students, adults, and the elderly In their coamunitles. 

4) promotion of Parenthood Education . Many of our social concerns of today— 
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child abuse, family violence, crime, drug and alcohol abuse, and teenage 
pregnancy— are related to a poor self concept and/or a lack of tartly 
stability. The home 1s where the child's concept of self 1s formed and rein- 
forced. Future parents need to gain a basic knowledge of child development 
and to develop nurturing and communicative skills. The child's early years 
•re critical in the formation of attitudes apd coping skills. 

In a Governor's study in Ohio, 1t was determined that teenage pregnancy 
was the leading cause of female student dropouts. Using federal funds, we "* *^ 
tested programs to assist teenage mothers with needed parenting and career 
skills. While the dropout rate for teenage preg nt students has been reported 
at 80*, we were able to retain nearly all of the studsnts in these programs 1ir 
school. This program has now been picked up by state and local funding and 1s 
being implemented m a number of additional sites. 

We pilot tested an additional program to bring back students who had 
dropped out of school because of pregnancy or Inadequate child care. These — * 
students were offered continuation of their academic program, parenting skills, 
and occupational training. This 1s now an on-going program. 

For each of these four priority areas, I have dted only one project 1n 
Ohio. We responded with many more as did other states. For example, 1n the 
parenting area, we found a growing incidence of child abuse m Ohio. We developed 
a special curriculum and m-servlce for our teachers to touch upon this problem. 

We also developed curriculum and provided In-service to help teachers conduct 
short nursery school experiences 1n which preschoolers are brought mto the home 
economics classroom and home economics students practice skills learned 1n child 
development classes. As a result of this project, the number of schools offering 
this experience to stud«.ts Increased significantly and 1t 1s a continuing part 
of most school'* curriculum. Further, several other states are using this 
curriculum guide. 
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Outreach Program 

As an observer of 0E0, CETA, and other social agency programs. It seemed 
to me that It was much more logical and cost effective for education, an 
Institution existing solely for this purpose, to extend Its services to adults' 
In the community. We do not have to organize a new administrative unit; we 
are 1n place to educate. The 1976 Amendnents directed us to operate outreach 
programs. 

Ohio's Family Life program, funded with Consumer and Homemaklng monies, takes 
education to the people 1n neighborhood centers. From Cleveland to AppalacMa, 
these programs assist families with budgeting, nutrition, low cost meals, clothing 
repair, housing maintenance, and consumer Information. The parent-child Inter- 
action program was Introduced following publication of research which documented 
the importance of the first three years of a child's Hfe. One woman shared this 
comment: "Before I came to Family Life, I was really down. At one point I was 
so discouraged when bills were piling up that I contemplated suicide." Referring 
to her participation 1n the Family Life Education program and the help she 
received 1n managing her money she said, "How I feel much better— Hke facing 
Hfe again all over." 

Another young mother was the first of her family to get a Job. She said. "I 
appreciate every helping hand you've given me for the past two years. I've 
finally just about gotten my d.eam. I'll be able to come off Welfare next month." 

Ohio's Displaced Homemaker program offers Instruction In career exploration, 
job readiness, and home and family management to persons who have been a homemaker 
but because of divorce, widowhood, or other reasons must support theaselves and/or 
family. This has grown from six pilot programs to 25 this year. 

The portion of the legislation addressing Outreach programs has given us 
the flexibility to aeet educational needs In the community. Overall, the federal 
legislation has had a substantial effect 1n increasing the number of adults 
reached. With the rescission cuts these programs suffered extensively. 
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Comparison of Federal , State, and Local Dollars 

The program in Ohio which I cited were initiated using federal funds, 
then state and local dollars were generated for Implementation of successful 
pilot programs statewide. I have cost data which Illustrate this. 

For Fy 80, total dollars for Consumer and Homemaking programs 1n Ohio were 
58.4 million. Of that total, 2.3 million were federal; 27.9, local; and 28.1, 
state dollars. In a recent article which I read, only two Governors Indicated 
that state money would be available to compensate for the federal dollar cuts. 
Federal funds are essential to us in the states even if the percentage provided 
1s smaller than state and local funds. 

Summary 

We have more students Involved in a broader-based program than ever before 
in history. But education is never finished. Education prevents problems and 
without question is more cost-effective than remediation. 

Each vocational education act has led us to where we are now. We are 
proud of our accomplishments in vocational home economics education. We have 
made things happen. Host of the changes that have dramatically affected the 
content of our programs would not have occurred without federal categorical 
support. We have very much appreciated the support we have had from Congress 
through the years. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1981 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
™ . Washington, D C. 

lhe subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m. in room 2175 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins "chaTrman of 
the subcommittee) presiding vcnairman ot 

Staff 'S!l£r?nhn R 3^^ VeS PerkinS ' KUdee ' and Erdahl 
Ko^l P ^eZL^r ineS ' maJ0 " ty C0UnSel and NanC ^ L - 

nP v hai T\^ 1 I > BK, i^ J The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary and Vocational Education is continuing hearings today the 
reauthorization of the Vocational Education^ Act. This morning we 
will conclude hearings on the consumer and homemaking educa 
tion programs under part A, subpart 5 of the act 

further 8 hJjn^ilT* 8 m ° nth ° r 2 month9 ffe will have some 

vSSiXSf}! 801,16 of you want t0 come back - we wil1 * d - 

oearaWnnPnfl 111 6a - ly in the authorization process, it ap- 
pears that one of the main issues re ating to consumer and homo 

Z k /lH g ^ dU ^ ti0, l Will be , Question of whether these^r^a™ 
Thi U t ?u mam ca re8 on cal or be consolidated into the basic gSnte 
This is the argument we had in 1976, as many of you will r^el 

ouSion il 15 e J ntereSted } n £ aring the wi tnesses' views on this 
question and the reasons for their positions. We will also hear testi- 
mony on whether consumer and homemaking education programs 
are adequately preparing people for their role in the wSrk forel 

^ ifiJLS JStSS 

tt&SZ&SSX m 8pecifically — ST«i2S 

,JL lnally 'I a }?° wa L nt t0 enc °urage all the witnesses to provide anv 
recommendations they may have for improving the authoring lel 
islation, as well as their assessment of the impact oitoel976 
amendment to the Vocational Education Act 
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We have a panel this morning: Ms. Camille Bell, College of 
Home Economics, Texas Tech University; Dr. Patricia Brenner, 
staff associate and economist, National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy; Ms. Ida Ballard, State supervisor, home economics 
education, Mississippi State Department of Education; Mr. Robert 
Meyer, research associate, The Urban Institute, Washington, D. C; 
and D. Hayden Green, president, Illinois Consumer Education As- 
sociation, representing the Coalition for Consumer Education. 

All of the panel come around to the table. 

Mb. Bell, we are delighted to welcome you back here again, and 
we will start with you this morning. 

All of you come around to the table, if you will, and we will call 
on you as your names are listed on the sheet. 

Go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OF CAMILLE BELL, COLLEGE OF HOME 
ECONOMICS, TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Bell. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to be here today on 
behalf of the coalition for the professional organization concerned 
with vocational home economics education. I express appreciation 
for your continued support for consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion. 

The Home Economics Coalition represents membership of more 
than 90,000 members from the American Vocational Association, 
the American Home Economics Association and the Home Econom- 
ics Education Association, an affiliate of the National Education 
Assocation. Each of these organizations selects two representatives 
to serve on the coalition, making a total of six members. 

The coalition was established in May 1977 as a result of a recom- 
mendation given to home economics educators by a number of Con- 
gressmen who worked with consumer and homemaking education 
in the 1976 amendments. Before the 1976 amendments, there was 
some confusion as to what the home economics field wanted in au- 
thorization. In fact, we were told that we must reach consensus 
before our next authorization. We have been working diligently for 
the past 4Vfe years to do this through our coalition. 

The general purpose of the coalition is to increase communica- 
tion and to project a unified thrust and focus on issues related to 
vocational home economics education. 

We have some specific guidelines. The first is that coalition mem- 
bers have the responsibility to consult with the officers and staff of 
the organization they represent and to reflect the philosophy and 
purpose of that organization to the coalition. 

It is a clearinghouse for policy or position statements developed 
by any one of the organizations. 

Consensus on a position reached by the coalition will be commu- 
nicated to the governing boards of the three organizations. 

When consensus cannot be reached, each organization will have 
the latitude to explore its own alternative position with policy- 
makers, designating such as its own point of view and not that of 
the coalition. And I am happy to say at this point we have had con- 
sensus on every issue so far. 
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In 1979, members of the coalition developed a statement regard- 
ing vocational home economics education. The purpose of this 
tions" 16 " 1 t0 86176 ^ 8 baseline for tne anal y si s of future posi- 
The coalition statement which was accepted by the governing 
boards from all three organizations and printed by all three organi- 
zations illustrates the melding of a philosophical base for consumer 
and homemaking education, which we have at the present time 

In May 1981, members of the coalition met with staff of the pro- 
fessional organizations, Dean Griffin, Kinsey Green, Cathy Leisher, 
to develop legislative specifications for the 1982 authorization bill 
Bertha King, Program Specialist for Vocational Home Economics 
Education in the U.S. Department of Education, participated also 
I he specifications which follow have been approved by the govern- 
ing boards of the three professional organizations. 

The first thing that we decided was an answer to your question, 
that consumer and homemaking education should remain identi- 
fied clearly as a category in any proposed reauthorization for voca- 
tional education. Such a subpart should include the following- 
New legislation should provide formula grants to States which 
shall be used to extend, expand and improve consumer and home- 
making education in light of successful practices, assess needs of 
the population and changing needs of the occupation of homemak- 
ing. buch programs prepare males and females for the occupation 
of homemaking at all ed/icational levels, focusing on preventive 
education and addressing societal and economic national concerns. 

As far as the funding, we felt that the funds to be appropriated 
for this subpart should be for the fiscal year 1983, $80 million; for 

vpL Tql y6 |lJn 198 -n $80 mil i 10 <? ; fl ? Cal year 1985 > $85 milli0 »; fiscal 
year 1986 $90 million; and fiscal year 1987, $95 million. These 

funds shall be distributed according to criteria for this subpart 
only, as set forth in the State nlan. F 

Funds shall be used solely for consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion, first, for instructional programs including but not limited to 
foods and nutrition consumer education, family living and parent- 
hood education, child development, guidance, housing, home man- 
agement-including resource management— and clothing and tex- 
tiles. And second, they should provide support services including 
but not limited to improvement of programs, research, program 
evaluation, development of instructional materials, exemplary and 
demonstration projects, provision of equipment, teacher supervi- 
sion, and Statu administration and leadership for programs includ- 
ing student organization activities. 

Plans for this subpart shall reflect needs for consumer and home- 
ma'ung education within the State as presented by home econom- 
lcs program leadership and shall be an integral part of the State 
planning process. 

This subpart should be administered at the State level by ade- 
quate and qualified personnel. Achievement of the purposes of this 
subpart is dependent upon competent State leadership. Program- 
matic leadership requires staffing by program specialists qualified 
by experience and preparation in home economics education 

It is also recommended thai the legislation encourage the Assist- 
ant becretary for Vocational and Adult Education to provide States 
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with adequate qualified program leadership in formulating work- 
able plans for achieving legislative intent. 

Priorities within consumer and homemaking education should 
include but not be limited to instruction attending to societal con- 
cerns about energy use in the home, family economics and consum- 
er behavior, nutritional status, parenthood, family violence, and 
aged family members. 

These priorities should be reflected in school programs for stu- 
dents with varying abilities as well as outreach programs for spe- 
cial populations such as but not limited to the aged, school-age par- 
ents, single parents and persons in correctional institutions. 

The coalition for professional organizations concerned with voca- 
tional home economics education has established a solid philosophi- 
cal base. We believe that all persons should have the opportunity 
to participate in educational programs which prepare them for the 
roles of homemaking. This program can upgrade family life to im- 
prove employability and productivity. Further, consumer and 
homemaking education can help individuals manage family re- 
sources, use our energy correctly, and to meet increasingly complex 
economic needs. We believe that Federal support is required in this 
area to enable educators to expand and improve programs which 
will address and help solve some of the Nation s most serious social 
and economic problems. 

Again, we appreciate your excellent support and your confidence 
in ccnsumer and homemaking education. 

[The prepared statement of Camille Bell follows:] 
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Pwspawd Statement of Camille G. Bell, Chairperson, Coalition for Profession 
al Organizations Concerned With Vocational Home^nCcTed^atiTn 

Mr. Chairman and .Menbers of the Sub-Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss Consumer and Homemaking Education as 
a part of vocational education. On behalf of the Coalition for professional organ- 
isations concerned with vocational home economics education I expres, appreciation 
for your continued support for vocational education and especially for Consumer 
and Homemaking Education. The Home Economics Coalition has a combined membership 
of more than 90,000 from the American Vocational Association (AVA) , the American 
Home Economics Aviation (AHEA) and the Home Economics Education Association 
(HEEA) which is an affiliate of the National Education Association (NEA) . Each 
of these organizations se l fcc ts two representative, to serve on the Coalition 
making a total of six members. 

The Coalition was established in May 197? a, a result of a recommendation given 
to home economic* educators bv a number of congressmen who worked with Consumer and 
Homemaking Education in PL 94482 in subpart 5. Before the 1976 amendments. There 
was ,ome confusion a, to what the home economics Fit Id wanted t„ authorizat ,on. In 
fact, we were told that we must reach consensus before our nM authorisation. We 
have been working diligently for the past four and one- half years to do th.s through 
our Coalition, 

The general purpose of the coalition is to increase communication and to pro- 
ject a unified thrust and fo us on issues re lated to vocational home economics 
education. More specific purposes are. 

- Identify existing and potential issues of vocational home economics 
education 

- Review positions on current issues relating to vocational home economics 
education and facilitate development of consensus among the organizations. 

- Determine various target groups to communicate issues and positions 
concerning vocational home economics education. 

The Coalition has developed specific guidelines for its operation: 
1. Coalition members have the responsibility to consult with tht off.rors 
and staff of the organization they represent and to reflect the 
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philosophy snd purpose of that organization to the Coalition. 
2 The governing board and staff of each professional orgar: ...u^n is 
responsible for communicating and clarifying to each new group of 
officers and relevant committees the position and purposes of the 
Coalition. 

3. The Coalition is to serve as a "clearing house" for policy or position 
statements developed by any one of the organizations. 

A. Consensus on a position reached by the Coalition will be communicated to 
the governing boards of the three organizations. 

5. When consensus cannot be reached, each organization will have the 
latitude to explore its own alternative position(s) with policy 
nakert, designating auch as its own point of view and presenting both 
the rationale and the reasons for differences. Such alternative 
positions are to be shared with other professional organizations through 
the Coalition. 

In 1979, members of the Coalition developed a statement regarding vocational 
home economics education. The purpose of this statement was to serve as a baseline 
for the analysis of future positions. 

The following segment from the Coalition Statement which was accepted by the 

governing boards from all three organizations, illustrates the melding of a 

philosophical base for Consumer and Homemaklng Education: 

Scope and Definition of 
Vocational Home Economics Education 

Vocational home economics education preparaa males and females for (a) the 
occupation of homemaklng and (b) for paid employment in horn* economics occupations. 
For the purpose of this paper, vocational homemaklng education has been used ea e 
generic term for programs now designated In legislation aa consumer and h o m e- 
making." Vocational home, economics educetlon Is used as a mora general term to 
Include both wage earning and homemaklng programs and to deecrlbe professional 
educe tors. 

The occupetion of homemaklng requires knowledge end skills that ore latec- 
releted end necessary for optimum quality of Ufa for Individuals and families. 
Vr.lues, management, and interpersonal relationships ere major concepts diet unify 
the content of the subject matter ereea: child end family development, clothing 
and textiles, foods end nutrutlon* consumer educetlon and resource mtasgennit, and 
housing. The essentisl skills of homemaklng Include (1) providing far sores ami 
end family development et the verious stages of the life cycle and for eetaslUking 
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satisfying personal and family relationships, (2) caring for and nurturing children, 
(3) providing nutritious food for self and family members, (A) selecting an ,j main- 
taining housing and living environments for self and others, (5) providing and caring 
for personal and family clothing, (6) and managing financial and oth^r n sources. 
There are additional skills which some consider to be home economics content, but if 
such skills are not essential for the occupation of hou.'mak ing, tiny should not he 
Included in vocational homemaklng edu<:r':on. 

Howe Economics occupations for paid employment utilized knowledge and skills 
related to the above subject matter areas. The same concepts and applications 
basic to preparation for the occupation of homemaklng are basic to the home economics 
occupations classified as paid employment. For example the same basic principles 
are taught in foods and nutrition for the homcmaker as for the food service worker; 
the same clothing principles can be used by the homemaker that are used in the 
apparel Industry; the same human development, care, and guidance principles apply 
in child care services and the care services of the elderly and handicapped as in 
caring for one's own family. The difference lies in the setting, the instructional 
objectives, the level of competency and responsibility required, and the scope of 
operation. This overlap remains a strength and a link between preparation programs 
for paid employment and for the occupation of homemaklng. 

Funding and Structure for Vocational Home Economics 

Recognition of the relationship of well ordered, quality home and family 
life to productive, satisfying work life is Implicit, if not explicit, in the history 
of vocational education legislation. From the earliest legislation to support 
vocational education to the present, the Congress of the United States has included 
funding for home economics education. The funding for the occupation of homemaklng 
Implies acknowledgement of the fundamental Importance of the role of family life and 
the functioning of households to economic, social, and political well-being of our 
nation. 

From the Smith Hughes Act of 1917, to the Vocational Act of 1963 and sub- 
sequent amendment of '68, '72, '76, the legislation has evolved from a focus upon 
developing manpower to meet the needs of industrial and corporate society to 
emphasizing the human needs of persons, including the need for occupational compet- 
ence. Many factors during that 60-year period affected the legislative priorities, 
a major depression; wars; dramatic technological changes, changes both in numbers and 
age proportions of the population; increased standard of living and economic security; 
Increased numbers of persons in school and Increased level of education for the 
population as a whole; social and governmental action to assure full and equal rigMs 
of opportunity under the lav to all persons regardless of age, sex, race or religion; 
and a phenomenal lncreaaa in the proportion of women entering the work force. A 
pervasive trend throughout this period has been the government role as intervenor to 
enhance the human condition. Sixty years of vocational education legislation reflects 
this trend. 

Current Weeds 

The federal support for vocational home economics education is needed more than 
ever to meet the stated and Implicit goals of government and education. Although 
the dollar amounts funded have Increased since 1963, they have not kept pace with 
Inflation, and funding never haa reached authorization levels in spite of heightened 
sensitivity to serious problems related to family and household functions. Homemaklng 
functions are increasingly cognitive and complex and not likely to be learned xn the 
contemporary home and family setting without some intervention. Boulding (1972), 
an economist, said that one of the grratest weaknesses in our social structure is the 
household daclalon maker's lack of akill. In traditional homes the skills were passed 
down from ona generation to the next, but ngt ao today, He recommends a high priority 
for household education. 
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If we had any adequate sense ol the pr lenities of our society, it set ms to me 
that we would P"t ten times as much nf both research and education into tti - area 
of household as we do now. (Boulding, 19/2, p. 119) 

With approximately one-half of all adult women in the work force, there is an 
unprecedented need for education of both men and women to assist them in sharing 
child-rear mg and other family responsibilities. Now i b the time tor full support 
for vocational home economies education 

In the Federal Government there is much interest in funding to aueliorate acute 
family- related social prnblems. However, efforts tend to be fragmented jn <I to over 
look established programs and delivery systems such as the secondary and post-becundary 
schools. The established systems can address emerging problems effecti/el* and at 
less cost in tLme and dollars than development of 4 new bure.iucrjcy . 

Home economics edueatnrs urge three governmental irtmns (1) full funding to 
the extent authorized by law fnr education in the occupation of homemakint,, (2) con- 
tinuation of categnrical funding or other legislative assurance o f educ a tion for the 
occupation of homemaking, and (3) strengthening of the established delivery system 

Boulding, Kenneth E. "The Household as Achilles Heel " Journal ot Consumer 
Affairs, Winter, 1972, pp. 110-119. 



Members of the Coalition recognize the difficult issues which Congress faces 
currently in attempting to reduce inflation and cut expenditures. Yet failure to 
support Consumer and Homemaking Education will have the effect of heightening rather 
than reducing economic problems of families and individuals. In addition, consumer 
end homemaking education can address numerous economic and societal problems 
Inflation has made a dual income necessary for most families. This change makes 
it even more necessary to prepare males and females for the occupation of homemaking. 

Ho subject area is more important in Consumer and Homemaking hducation than 
consumer education. In a state-vide study funded by the Texas Education Agency 1980- 
1981, a comparison of current and former students in Consumer and Homemaking 
Education was made concerning their perception of the usefulness of consumer ed- 
ucation concepts was made. It was found that foiaer students of a period of ten 
years perceived consumer education concepts to be significantly more useful than 
current students in the majority cf the subject areas of home economics. This 
suggests that consumer education, should be made more applicable to students' lives 
at the time they take the course. 

Both current and for»«r students perceived that consumer education concepts 
in horn* economics subject areas were more useful than consumer education concepts 
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taught in the spe< lalized ,our>e U | consumer c hic„Mon -lunc A ,i,hi u u a, 
showed that students wl,« h ,d t ikt n i larger nu.plu. „f I «,..„,* . and ,1,,,^^, 
Education courses porewved the consumer edut. u|1 , j,^,., ^ t|mL ,^,,,1 L , tai . „, i4 
who had taken only ui ion umer and Humemakiiu; I du. it,..,, , lM:ri , 

In May, 1981, members of the Co i] 1 1 ion nu t wu>- r*»ii,tiv« I nnt-is ot 
the professional organization*. Dean GrifLn. K.nsey f.r»,.. <ath. leish.i, t „ ( ,ev,lo, 
legislative specification for the 1982 authorization hill, h, rth.i h,,,, Pregi e, 
Specialist for Vocational Ht no Economics tdunti.,,, . ;1 r'u [' S hcnarti,«ni -f hi- 
ucation participated also. fhc specif i. ai lorn, wtut h follow uer< a|3i ,. lrtt j h , t(u 
governing bodies of the three professional or gam »a t 

CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKINt, EDUCATION SHOULD REMAIN IDLN IIHHj M h \Kl V /< \ ( mm,,v 
PURPOSE: 



New legislation should provide fmmi.l. grants to .cue. witch will used t> -und 
expand and improve Consumer and Homemaking Education m li ht . , . , , s fu 
assessed n CL ds of tht .oputation ,na . hanging n,uk », , t ,„. , ,, n «'d h, 



ion in ii 0 ht ,| .j, , s ful | ra< ti. 

Such prog™ prepare male* and ienales f ,r the o.cupu.oi. I.,,, 11MklM , , u al| 
educational levels, locusin. on preventive education and .Idr, , SillR so, u al a , ' 
economic national concerns. h Udl dl 

NEEDS IN FUNDING- 

n n it "hw * 1 ^ I f rid ^ i ^ th - -*P-rt shall he r.r FY 81 - rfOM. n 3- - b«.M 

FY 35 - 85H FY 8b - 9UM, IT ?7 - «r, M n.es, funds shall b. d. M J.- 4 . d u . 

to criteria for this, subpart only as set forth in rh.- * tale plan 

EL ICtBLE ACTIVITIES * 

Funds shall be used solely lor Consumer and Homemakin, Mm at it n (1) u.strtn 4 ,o„ A 

P tZuTil l ? T ' 10t UnUUM3 tu fooJ ' rffld ««trui.m. consume, edu< ation 

family living and par , U hood education, child dtv,lo M ent and Madame, »„».,■>» 
home management (including resource mana R emert) , and cloMung and textiles 
support scrvi.es including but not limited to improvement, r f,eauh. ogr m a ti 
a ion deve opment of instructional materials, exemplary and disu nion pr „ lw t , 
provision of equipment, teacher supervision, and slat, administration and U.dersh/, 
for program including student »«gan. M u»n attivili.s f 

PLANNING PROCESS • 

l\T> SUbP ' ,M bh,U ItntLt 1KHMK lo » - 1 'lo««.kln. Uu,. „ 

J 1 T e ^^r J J pr ^ ent ^ »»y economics program UaJ,rdu, M ,d -hall be an 

integral part of the state pUmun* process 
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ADM1NSTRATIVB PROCESS. 

This subpart should be admin l st«»i <-d it the stat*' level hy Mlt.jii.itt' ind .,utltfi. \ 
petsonnel. Achievement ot the purposes <>t this subpart is d« ,«emk nt upon <o. intent 
state leadership. Frograni.it i.- leadership nquirrs stUtuv hv proprnr spintli ts 
qualiiied by experience and prtparation in horn'- cLonomn s education. 

It ib also recommended that the legislation entour «';e the Assist int Set r» tary for 
Vocational and Adult Education to provide states with adequate qualified program 
l^ader^hip in formulating work ihlt plans tor ichit-ving 1 • >• i s 1 1 1 1 vi mi. ut. 

SPECIAL CONSIDLRAflON- 

Ptiorities with J . Consumer and Hoiicmaking hdutJtlun should incluli, but not be limited 
to instruction attending to societal concerns about 

- energy use in the home - part nthood 

- family economics and consumer behavior - family violence 

- nutritional status - aRed lamilv member;. 

These priorities should be reflected in school programs for students with vary inn 
abilities as well as outreach programs for .special populations such as hut not limited 
to the aged, school-age parents, single parents md person, in tnrrtctionil 
institutions. 

CONCLUS ION 

The Coalition for Professional Organizations Concerned witu Vol at um il Home 
-.jonoTith Education has established a solid philosophical base Wt ! el levu that all 
pet-ins should have tht opportunity to participate in educational programs which 
prepare, them for the rotes of homemaking. Consumer and Hom^imk ing Education in 
PL 94-482, bub-part 5, has tho capability of being a vehicle to address current 
social and economic problems of youth and adults. This program tan upgr-idt family 
life to improve emplov ib 1 1 1 ty »nd productivity further, ftinsu. er md Hi>meitiik nil' 
Education can help individuils manage family resources, paytherks. energy, ind to 
meet increasingly complex economic needs We believe that federal support is 
required in this ireu lo euahle educators to expand and inprove programs which 
will address ami help solve some ot The nations most serious sor I 1 1 ind economic 
prob Lems 

\gain, wt. appreciate v»ur excellent support and your coutii'tnti m Consumer ind 
Homemaking Education 
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Mr. Erdahl [presiding]. Thank you very much, Ms. Bell. Chair- 
man Perkins had to leave the room briefly to respond to a tele- 
phone call but I think we will proceed with the witnesses and with 
the panel for the record. 

The next witness is Dr. Patricia Brenner, the staff associate and 
economist for the National Commission for Employment Policy 
Ms. Brenner, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA BRENNER, STAFF ASSOCIATE AND 
ECOMOMIST, NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT 
POLICY 

Dr. Brenner. Members of the subcommittee, thank you for invit- 
ing me to discuss Commission findings that are relevant to the 
treatment of consumer and homemaking education in the Voca- 
tional Education Act. 

Accompanying me today is Dr. Ralph Smith, the Deputy Director 
of the Commission. 

Our director, Daniel Saks, regrets that he could not be here 
today because he had an out-of-town commitment, and final ar- 
rangements for the hearings had to be made on very short notice. 
Dr. Saks would be pleased to testify later on Commission recom- 
mendations concerning the whole of the Vocational Education Act 

Although the Commission has not conducted a separate study of 
consumer and homemaking, there are two topics on which the com- 
mission has done extensive work that have implications for Federal 
policy concerning consumer and homemaking education. Two of 
the reports that we have issued on these topics are "Increasing the 
Earnings of Disadvantaged Women," which was published in Janu- 
SI lr f t^. W, mid "The Federal Role in Vocational Education," 
published just this past September. 

In December 1980, the Commission approved a set of recommen- 
dations on how the Federal government could assist disadvantaged 
women to improve their economic status by strengthening voca- 
tional education and employment and training programs. And I am 
submitting those recommendations with my written testimony. Ten 
of those recommendations were addressed to vocational education, 
and one was addressed to consumer and homemaking programs. 
Specifically, the Commission recommended that: 

Separate funding in the Vocational Education Act for the consumer and home- 
^&3ff££$it B rem ° Ved ThCSe Pr ° gramS Sh0uld « f°r Tnd h s°ou e t 

mentation ° f remarks wil1 ex P lain the reasons for that recom- 

nJiir^r*? -"Tu 88 . 1 WOuld like t0 tr y t0 make clear at the 
outset. The first is that our comments are not addressed to the 
question of whether consumer and homemaking programs are a 
good thing. I assume that if State and local governments and tax- 

want to P™ v i d ? these Programs and students want to take 
them, they must be doing something useful. 

The question is, first, whether the Federal government should be 
KM" 8 ^.Programs; and second, whether the Vocational 
Jiducation Act should mandate lh a separate subpart— that has 
amounted to $40 million annually recently-to mandate that that 
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amount must he spent by the States on this particular kind of voca- 
tional education program. As you know, ot the seven major pro- 
gram areas in vocational education, only consumer and homemak- 
ing receive such treatment. 

The second thing I would like to try to make clear, since I know 
that my testimony is rather different from that that you were 
hearing yesterday, is that I am sure that there are many examples 
of excellent consumer and homemaking programs. But I think the 
question the members of this subcommittee have to sort out is 
whether the majority of the programs are contibuting to something 
you think is in the national interest and that is not being taken 
care of at the State and local level. 

We are concerned that consumer and homemaking education, 
compared to other courses that students might take, does not con 
tribute to students' long-run earnings prospects. And we think that 
contributing to employability of that group of students who has not 
gone to college is a social concern of the Vocational Education Act. 

Now, I would like to outline quickly our reasons for recommend- 
ing that consumer pnd homemaking education not receive separate 
funding in the Vocational Education Act, and then go back and try 
to Fill in that outline with a few more details, 

Most women can now expect to spend a sig. .ucant proportion of 
their lives in the labor force, whether they anticipate that they will 
or not. Second, a large and growing proportion of the poor are in 
families supported by women. The incidence of poverty among mi- 
nority women and their families is especially high. 

One of the reasons for poverty among female-headed families is 
low earnings. And heads of female families share that characteris- 
tic with other women, that is their earnings are consistently below 
those of men. 

Combining this with the evidence that I will develop that taking 
consumer and homemaking education courses, compared with 
taking other courses, reduces students' earrings below what they 
might otherwise have earned results in our concern for having a 
separate mandate in the legislation for consumer and homemaking 
education. 

Finally, while we don't expect State and local governments to 
evaluate their consumer and homemaking education programs on 
the basis of employability, and while the Vocational Education Act 
specifically excludes consumer and homemaking education from 
the evaluation criteria of placement and employer satisfaction with 
students, we question whether in the same legislation whose cen- 
tral purpose :s to promote employability for thrt group of students 
that does not choose to go on to college, that consumer homemak- 
ing education should be a mandated and separately funded activity. 

Let me go back and try to Fill that in just a bit. 

During 1980, the commission devoted a large part of its resources 
to examining the ways that education and employment and train- 
ing programs might be encouraged to help improve the economic 
situation of disadvantaged women. 

As I have mertioned, our concern arose from several observa- 
tions about the status of women in the United States. A large and 
growing proportion of the poor are women in families supported by 
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women, women and children in families supported by women. The 
earnings of women remain considerably below those of men. 

Another feature that we felt was important was that occupation- 
al segregation by sex is an important factor in accounting for 
women s lower earnings. 

Finally, we felt that this was one area where the Federal Gov- 
ernment might have some impact because it was involved in voca- 
tional education and in CETA and the provision of employment 
and training programs. So that we felt that education and employ- 
ment and training programs could be used to help prepare disad- 
vantaged women for better paying occupations. 

The considerable amount of poverty in families supDorted by 
women is due in part to the absence of another potential earner 
and to the difficulty that many of these women in working outside 
of the home, especially on a full-time schedule. But as I have said, 
these women share with other women the problem of low earnings 
relative to those of men. 

I want to highlight again the fact that the incidence of poverty 
a !™ n g minority women and their families is especially high. In 
1978, o2 percent of black families and 53 percent of the Hispanic 
families with a female householder were poor, compared with 24 
percent of white families. 

In our study of the ways that the Federal Government might im- 
prove the economic circumstances of poor women, we concentrated 
on strategies to increase their earnings. I think there are other 
strategies that can be used, but expertise was in the field of em- 
ployment and training policy So that is where w » concentrated our 
efforts. 

Although many women who head households are out of the labor 
force and dependent on welfare, an increasing percentage of those 
with children are in the labor force, 66 percent in 1979 compared 
with o9 percent in 1970, and rely on labor market earnings for 
their family income. 

We believe that preparation for jobs with higher earnings can be 
used to prevent poverty, as well as helping people to move out of 
poverty. Again, this approach we think is of oarticular importance 
women who are the main support of their families and to minority 
w ^® n » smce the y are much more likely than others to be poor. 

Why do women earn less than men of the same age and educa- 
tional attainment, and why is there so little earnings growth for 
women as they age? We realize that there are many factors that 
lead to this result, some involving the characteristics of the women 
themselves, and others involving employer behavior. But it is clear 
that no matter what the cause is, the pattern of occupational segre- 
gation of the sexes is an important factor in producing and main- 
taining the wage differential. 

As you know, one-tnird of all female workers in 1978 were in 
clerical occupations, another fifth were in service occupations And 
it is very easy to document this situation where there are certain 
set of jobs that are mostly occupied by men and relatively high 
paying, and the set of jobs that are mostly occupied by women and 
are relatively low paying. 

We realize and it is clear that the determinants of occupational 
stereotyping include many home, family and community influence 
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that surely have as much or more influence on occupational choice 
as the school system. But we also found that the schools do help 
establish the occupational qualifications and aspirations of women, 
and therefore affect their later earnings. 

Again, because we were especially concerned with the economic 
problems of disadvantaged women, we directed our attention par- 
ticularly toward that group of women who do not go on to college. 
These individuals are especially likely to take vocational courses. 

In 1978, just over half of the approximately 17 million enrollees 
in vocational education in high schools and postsecondary and 
adult education were women. About 46 percent of those in pro- 
grams in paid employment were women. Women enroll dispropor- 
tionately in programs not intended as preparation for paid employ- 
ment. In particu^r, fully 35 percent of all women in vocational 
education in 1978 were in the consumer and homemaking program. 

I should point out that within vocational education programs for 
paid employment, there is extensive segregation by sex. Females 
constitute at least 75 percent of the enrollment in health, occupa- 
tional home economics and office programs; and males constitute 
over 75 percent of the enrollment in agriculture, technical and 
trades and industry programs. Only in the distributive education or 
retail sales field is there approximate equality in terms of sexual 
representation. 

In our study of the Federal interest in vocational education, look- 
ing at the Vocational Education Act overall, we looked both to the 
provisions of the Vocational Education Act and to economic analy- 
sis for appropriate evaluation criteria for determining whether the 
Federal interest in vocational education has been served. We 
wanted to know whether it is appropriate for vocational education 
to be the recipient of the largest contribution of Federal funds to 
the secondary education program system. 

As you know, in the United States there has been a long tradi- 
tion that basic schooling, including secondary vocational education, 
is provided primarily by the local education system and funded pri- 
marily from State and local sources of revenue. The Vocational 
Education Act recognizes the State prerogative here in the "Decla- 
ration of Purpose," which emphasizes that the purpose is to "assist 
the States" in providing vocational education. 

With the exception of Federal aid to vocational education, until 
1965, Federal involvement in elementary fvnd secondary education 
was almost nonexistent. And except for vocational education, most 
of the Federal involvement has been directed toward equity consid- 
erations, or redressing the educational disadvantages experienced 
by minority and poor youth. 

The major economic arguments for the Federal involvement in 
vocational education in recent years seem to have arisen from a 
desire to help assure adequate supplies of skilled labor, again espe- 
cially for that group of students who do not choose to go on to col- 
lege; a desire to help disadvantaged students overcome barriers to 
employment; and, finally, a recognition that it is appropriate in 
this field as in others for the Federal Government to support re- 
search, program improvement, and demonstration programs that 
might be too expensive for a State or local program to undertake 
alone. 
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We think that all of these arguments for federal involvement in 
vocational education are based on the premise that vocational edu- 
cation contributes to the labor market success of students. 

Our study of vocational education included contracted research 
on the labor market effects of vocational education by Robert 
Meyer of the Urban Institute. Because Mr. Meyer is here today to 
testify, I will only give you a very brief summary of the results 
that we felt were most important for consumer and homemaking, 
and I am sure that he will present his findings in more detail and 
give you more of the framework of his analysis. 

I should say that the data base for his work was "National Lon- 
gitudinal Survey of the High School Class of 1974." That is a na- 
tionally representative sample of over 22,000 high school graduates, 
in over 1,000 high schools in the United States, that graduated in 

Meyer looked at outcomes for these students in reinterviews for 
seven consecutive years up through 1979, which is a period for 
which we have reinterview data from this group of students. 

For women, three types of vocational education were distin- 
guished: commercial, technical, and home economics. Separate re- 
sults were presented for blacks, whites, and Hispanics. Meyer 
found that for all racial groups of women, separately and com- 
bined, home economics coursework had a negative effect cn dis- 
counted income for all groups, compared to what they would have 
experienced if they had taken other courses that were available to 
them, other academic courses or other vocational courses. 

There was a significant negative effect on wages for those in the 
labor force. 

Surprisingly, Meyer found that those who took more home eco- 
nomics courses did not work significantly fewer weeks during the 
year And I say surprisingly because I think ahead of time one 
would have said, Sure, these women will earn less because that is 
the group of women who don't particularly expect to pursue ca- 
reers. They are more interested perhaps in being homemakers, and 
so they deliberately took home economics courses partly because of 
that intention." 

But what I am suggesting is the results do not seem to show that 
these women do work significantly fewer weeks during the year. 
The reason they have lower income is that their wages are lower 
and not primarily from a lower participation rate in the labor 
force. 

So, again, I think this is interesting in that it emphasizes the 
point that whether they expect to or not, most women are going to 
end up spending a significant proportion of their lives in the labor 
force. 

Now proponents of consumer and home economics education do 
not argue, for the most part, that taking such courses is likely to 
raise individuals income. They emphasize other goals. However, 
we think students should be aware that taking home economics 
courses may not simply be neutral with respect to earnings but 
could reduce their lifetime earnings. We question whether the Fed- 
eral Government should mandate that all States apportion a part 
of their vocational education funds to consumer and homemaking 
programs. 
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While women make up about 80 percent of the enrollment in 
consumer and homemaking courses, these courses are especially 
likely to be taken by black and Hispanic women. Over 30 percent 
of the enrollments in consumer and homemaking courses are ac- 
counted for by 43iinority women, while these women account for 
about 20 percent of all women ages 15 through 34. 

Subpart 5 of the Vocational Education Act directs that one-third 
of Federal funds for consumer and home economics grants to each 
State are to be directed toward economically depressed areas or 
toward areas with high rates of unemployment. Because these are 
areas with relatively high proportions of black, Hispanic, and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged individuals, it is likely that Federal funds 
contribute to attracting these groups to take consumer and home 
economics courses. 

Considering that these students might be taking other courses 
that are more likely to contribute to later earnings and to keep 
them out of poverty, we question whether it is appropriate Federal 
policy to promote consumer and home economics courses for disad- 
vantaged individuals. 

In conclusion, we believe that the Vocational Education Act is 
properly focused on the Federal interest in increasing the produc- 
tivity of the labor force, and especially the productivity and earn- 
ings of disadvantaged individuals. The presence of consumer and 
homemaking education as a mandated subpart in the legislation is 
inconsistent with the strategy that focuses on employment goals. It 
is also inconsistent with allowing States and localities flexibility to 
allocate funds to those program areas which most urgently require 
additional funds. 

To the extent that the Federal contribution to consumer and 
home economics programs helps further social goals not directly re- 
lated to employability, such as the maintenance of the family, the 
staff suggests that the program should compete with other activi- 
ties that promote such social goals and not be included in the legis- 
lation primarily directed toward employment goals. 

Finally, there is no doubt that there are many excellent consum- 
er and home economics programs, or that these programs are valu- 
able for many students. We believe* however* in an economic cli- 
mate such as the one we are experiencing now where virtually all 
education faces constraints, that consumer and home economics 
programs ought to be able to compete for funds on the same basis 
as other vocational education programs at the State and local level. 

[The pippared statement of Patricia Brenner follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Patricia D Brenner, Staff Associate, National 
Commission for Employment Policy 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee 1 

Thank you for inviting me to discuss Commission findings 
that are relevant to the treatment of consumer and homemaking 
education in the Vocational Education Act. with me today is the 
Deputy Director of the Commission, Dr. Ralph Smith. Our 
Director, Daniel Saks, regreta that he could not be here today 
because he had an out-of-town cwn-itment, an d final arrangements 
for the hearings had to be made on very short notice. Dr. Saks 
would be pleased to testify later on Commission recommendations 
concerning the whole of the Vocational Education Act. 

Although the Commission has not conducted a separate study 
of consumer and homemaking education, there are two topics on 
which the Commission has done extensive work that have 
implications for Federal policy concerning consumer and 
homemaking education. Two of the reports that we have issued on 
these topics are Increasing the Earnings of Disadvantaged Wom^n 
(January 1981), and The Federal Role in Vocational Education 
(September 1981) . 

In December 1980, the Commission approved a set of 
recommendations on how the Federal Gov*rnmer could assist 
disadvantaged women to improve their economic status by 
strengthening vocational education and employment and training 
programs. Ten of those recommendations were addressed to 
vocational education, and one was addressed to consumer and 
homemaking programs. Specifically, the Comnission recommended 
that t 
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"Seperete funding in the Vocational Education Act for 

tha Consumer and HomamaXing Programs should ba 

removed. Thasa programs should compete for funds out 

of aach stata'a basic grant.* 1 » 

Tha reet'of ay remarks will atplain tha raasons for that 
r accmmendat ion . 

Currently, consumar and homamaXing programs ara tha only 
specific vocational programs that hava mandatad funding in tha 
Vocational Education Act. This funding has amountad to ovar $40 
million annually in r*cant yaars. Evidanca doas not suggast 
that tha program contributas to tha long-run amp loy ability or 
aalf-sufficiancy of participants and may ba harmful to latar 
earnings* Salaction of consumer and homamaXing programs may 
preclude en individuel from taking other courses that contribute 
more to employability . This is an important cons ideret ion since 
moet women can now expect to spend e significant proportion of 
their lives in the lebor marXat. Tha increasing participation 
of woman in the lebor force hes continued to exceed expectations 
and is projected to reach a rete of 75 percent for those eye 25 
to 54 by 1990. 

During 1980, the Commission devoted e lerge part of its 
resources to examining tha ways thet education end employment 
and training programs might ba encouraged to help improve the 
economic eituetion of disedventeged women. Our concern eroae 
from severel observe t ions ebout the status of woman in tha 
l*i i ted State* t (1) e lerge and growing proportion of tha poor 
are w o ma n or ara in families supported by women; (2) the 

earninge of women remain considarebly below those of man; (3) * 
occupational aegreg*tion by aex is an important factor in 
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accounting for women's lower earnings; and (4) education and 
employment and training programs can help to prepare 
disadvantaged women for better paying occupations. 

In 1978, among persons who were in the age groups most 
likely to be working (ages 18-64), 63 percent of the poor were 
female. The higher incidence of poverty among women primarily 
reflects the considerable amount of poverty in families without 
a husband presents one-seventh of all families in the U.S. are 
supported by women, yet these families account for one-half of 
all poor families. Virtually all of the growth in the number of 
poor families during the past decade can be accounted for by 
growth in poor families without husbands. 

The considerable amount of poverty among families supported 
by women is due, in part, to the absence of another potential 
earner and to the difficulty that many of these women have in 
working outside the home, especially on a full-time schedule. 
But these women share with other women a more basic problem: 
when they do work outside the home, their earnings are likely to 
be low relative to the earnings of men with similar levels of 
education. 

The incidence of poverty among minority women and their 
families is especially high. For example, in 1978, 52 percent 
of black families and 53 percent of the Hispanic families with a 
female householder were poor, compared with 24 percent of the 
white families* Exacerbating the problem is the much higher 
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percentage of minority families without husbands present: 40 
percent of black families, 20 percent of Hispanic families, and 
12 percent of white families were supported by women. 

In our study of the ways that the Federal Government might 
improve the economic circumstances of poor women, we 
concentrated on strategies to increase their earnings. Although 
many women who head households are out of the labor force and 
dependent on welfare, an increasing percentage of those with 
children are in the labor force (66 percent in 1979 compared 
with 59 percent in 1970) and rely on labor market earnings for 
their family income. We believe that preparation for jobs with 
higher earnings can be used to prevent poverty, as well as 
helping people to move out of poverty. This approach is of 
particular importance to women who are the main support of their 
families and to minority women, since these women and their 
families are much more likely than others to be poor. 

Why do women earn less than men of the same age and 
educational attainment and why is there so little earnings 
growth for women as they age? The answers involve many factors, 
some concerning the characteristics and behavior of the female 
workers, themselves, and others involving employer behavior. On 
the supply side, for example, women on average have less work 
experience than men and this difference increases with age. On 
the demand side, some employers may prefer men for certain jobs 
and women for other jobs; the jobs for which they will hire 
women may pay less and may provide fewer opportunities for 
advancement • 
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Clearly, supply and demand factors interact with one 
another. Women may not prepare for jobs for which they believe 
employers will not hire women; employers may not hire women for 
jobs for which they believe women are not prepared. But it is 
clear that, no matter what the causes, the pattern of 
occupational segregation of the sexes is an important factor in 
producing and maintaining the wage differential. One-third of 
all female workers in 1978 were in clerical occupations. 
Another fifth were in service occupations. Very few (less than 
2 percent) were in craft and related jobs. 

Our study of the determinants of occupational stereotyping 
found that home, family and community have as much or more 
influence on occupational choice as the school system. But we 
also found that the schools do help establish the occupational 
qualifications and aspirations of women, and therefore affect 
their later earnings. 

Because we were especially concerned with the economic 
problems of disadvantaged women, we directed our attention 
particularly toward that group of women who do not go on to 
college. Such individuals are especially likely to take 
vocational courses. In 1978, just over half of the 
approximately 17 million enrolleea in vocational education in 
high schools, in postsecondary and adult education were women. 
Table 1 lists the different programs and their enrollment. 
About 46 percent of those in programs in paid employment were 
women, women enroll disproportionately in programs not intended 
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Table 1. Enrollnert In Vocational Education by Program 
For Program Year 1978, and Percentage Female by 
Progran 1978* 



Percent 
PeMlt 

Programs Totel Fmli 1979 



Grand Total 



(Undupiicated) 


16, 


704, 


926 


8 


419, 


429 


50.4 


for Deployment 


10, 




927 


4 


766, 


602 


45.7 


Agriculture 


li 


00* 


542 




173, 


824 


17.3 


Oiatribution 




962 


009 




495 


738 


51.5 


Health 




758, 


808 




591, 


764 


78.0 


Occupational Hoe* Be 




459 


590 




378 


965 


82.4 


Office 


3 


312 


475 


2 


506, 


369 


75.6 


Technical 




527 


681 




93 


001 


17. (i 


Tradas end Industry 


3 


402 


722 




527 


142 


15.4 


Consuner end Hoaeukin? 


3 


(59 


441 


2 


,946 


101 


60.2 


Special Progress 


3 


509 


351 


1 


,139 


720 


32.5 


Guidance 


1 


508 


189 




702 


036 


46.5 


Remedial 




101 


904 




45 


844 


45.0 


Industrial Arts 


1 


492 


790 




256 


611 


17.2 


Other NE.C. 




406 


468 




135 


229 


33.3 



SOURCE: U.S., Commissioner of Education, Status of Vocational Education In 

FY 1978_, A Report to the Congress by the U.S. Commission of Education , 
(n.d.); U.S., Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educ a t Ion , and Technical 
Education, Summary Data, Vocational Education, Program Year 1978 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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at preparation for paid employment. In particular, fully 35 
percent of all women in vocational education in 1978 were in the 
consumer and homemaking program. 

Further, the table shows that within vocational education 
programs for paid employment there is extensive segregation by 
sex. Females constitute at least 75 percent of the enrollment 
in health, occupat*on*l home economics and office programs, and 
males constitute over 75 percent of the enrollment in 
agriculture, technical and trades and industry programs. 

In our study of the Federal interest in vocational 
education, v looked bot .he provisions of the Vocational 

Education Act and to economic analysis for appropriate 
evaluation criteria for determining whether the Federal interest 
in vocational education has been served. We wanted to know 
whether it is appropriate for vocational education to be the 
recipient of the largest contribution of Federal funds to the 
secondary education system. 

In the United States there has been a long tradition that 
casic schooling— including secondary vocational education — is 
provided primarily by the local education system and funded 
primarily from State and local sources of revenue. The 
Vocational Education Act recognises the State prerogative in the 
"Declaration of Purpose," which emphasises that the purpose is 
to "assist the states" in providing vocational education. 

With the exception of Federal aid to vocational education, 
until 1965 Federal involvement in elementary and secondary 
education was almost noii-exi stent. And except for vocational 
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education, most of the Federal involvement has been directed 
toward equity considerations, or redressing the educational 



The major economic arguments for the Federal involvement in 
vocational education in recent years seem to have arisen from: 
a desire to assure adequate supplies of skilled labor; a desire 
to help disadvantaged individuals overcoir -\rriers to 
employment; and a recognition that it is appropriate for the 
Federal Government to support research, program improvement and 
demonstration programs in vocational education that may be too 
expensive for a state or local program to undertake alone. All 
of these arguments for Federal involvement in vocational 
education are based on the premise that vocational education 
contributes to the labor market success of students. 

The Commission's 'Jtudy of vocational education included 
contracted research on the labor market effects of vocational 
education by Robert Meyer of the Urban Institute. Because Mr. 
Meyer is also testifying today and will give you a fuller 
account of his work, I will only summarize briefly here the 
findings that are relevant to consumer and home economics 
education. I should emphasize again that the study was not 
primarily a study of consumer and home economics and that only a 
small portion of the results address the labor market effects on 
women of taking home economics courses. 

Meyer's framework for analyzing the labor market effects of 
taking vocational education uses the percentage of a student's 
courses that were vocational as one of the variables that 



disadvantages experienced by minority and poor youth. 
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affected individuals' wages, hours, and employment for eight 
consecutive years following high school graduation. The data 
base used in the study is the National Longitudinal Survey of 
the High School Class of 1972, a nationally representative 
sample of over 22,000 high school graduates in over 1000 high 
schools. Meyer compared outcomes for students who did not later 
attend college, since it is expected that vocational education 
generally trains individuals for employment that does not 
require a college degree. Other variables used in the equations 
to explain earnings included individual ability, class rank, 
parents' income, marital status, number of dependents, and area 
wages and unemployment. 

For women, three different types of vocational education 
were distinguished: commercial, technical, and home economics. 
Separate results were presented for blacks, whites and 
Hiapanics. Meyer found that for all racial groups of women 
separately and combined, home economics coursework had u 
negative effect on discounted income for all groups. There was 
a significant negative effect on wages for those in the labor 
force./ Surprisingly, Meyer found that those who took more home 
economics courses did not work significantly fewer weeks during 
the year. Hence, most of their lower income came from lower 
earnings and not from a lower participation rate in the labor 



force. 



Proponents of consumer and home economics education do not 
argue that taking such courses is likely to raise individuals' 
income. They stress other goals. However, students should be 
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eve re that taking home economics courses may not simply be 
neutral with respect to earnings but could reduce their lifetime 
earnings. We question whether the Federal Government should 
mandate that all States apportion a part of their vocational 
education funds to consumer and homemaking programs. 

While women make up aboat 80 percent of the enrollment in 
consumer and homemaking courses, these courses are especially 
likely to be taken by black and Hispanic women. Over 30 percent 
of the enrollments in consuner and homemaking courses are 
accounted for by minority women, while these women account for 
only about 20 percent of all women ages 14 to 34. Subpart 5 of 
the Vocational Education Act directs that one-third of Federal 
funds for consumer and home economics grants to each State are 
to be directed toward economically depressed areas or toward 
areas with high rates of unemployment. Because these are areas 
with relatively high proportions of black, Hispanic and 
economically disadvantaged individuals, it is likely that 
Federal funds contribute to attracting these groups to take 
consumer and home economics courses. Considering that these 
students might be taking other courses that are more likely to 
contribute tc later earnings, we question whether it is 
appropriate Federal policy to promote consumer and home 
economics courses for disadvantaged individuals. 

Tt is probably true that women who select consumer and 
homemaking courses are those who are less likely to aspire to 
careers or to persistent attachment to the labor force. 
Nevertheless, these aspirations may change. Large changes, for 
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example, have occurred recently in the work and education 
aspirations of young women, as .hown in the 1979 longitudinal 
Study of Young Americans. 

In the 1979 NLS, only a fourth of 14-22 year old 
female, in the survey reported that they wanted to be 
SriU'JTJiZ non : em **« r8 at *9« 35 compared to more than 
5 l ' , i fth ' of female respondents the .ame age in 
]llt'„ Y L only one of eight young women in 

i!J5- ? ? be working at age 35 and employed in a 
professional, technical or managerial occupation. More 
than two of five had . U ch expectations in 1979.1 

Given .uch changes in aspirations, and the increasing 

incidence of female-headed families, we think that girls in high 

•chool would be well-advi.ed to .elect course, assuming that 

they are likely to .pend at least some time in the labor force. 

Conclusions 

We believe that the Vocational Education Act i. properly 
focused on the Federal intere.t in increasing the productivity 
of the labor force and especially the productivity and earning, 
of di.advantaged individual.. The pre.ence of consumer and 
homemaking education a. a mandated .ubpart in the legislation i. 
incon.i.tant with a .trategy that focuses on employment goals. 
It ie also inconsistent with allowing States and localities the 
flexibility to allocate funds to those program areas which most 
urgently require additional funds. 
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To the extent that the Federal contribution to consumer and 
home economics programs helps further social goals not directly 
related to eraployability, such as the maintenance of the family, 
the staff suggests that the program should compete with other 
activities that promote social goals and not be included in 
legislation primarily directed toward employment goals. 

Finally, there is no doubt that there are many excellent 
consumer and home economics programs, or that these programs are 
valuable for many students. We believe, however, (in an 
economic climate as now where virtually all education programs 
face constraints) that consumer and home economics programs 
ought to be able to compete for funds on the same basis as other 
vocational education programs at the State and local levels. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Ida Ballard. Go ahead and identify yourself 
for the record. 

STATEMENT OF IDA G. BALLARD. STATE SUPERVISOR, HOME 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION, MISSISSIPPI STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

Ms. Ballard. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Ida Bal- 
lard. I am vocational and home economics supervisor in the State 
of Mississippi. 

Here with me today on the panel are Dr. Joan McFadden, vice 
president, home economics division, American Vocational Associ- 
ation; Mrs. Dorothy Horrell, State supervisor, vocational home eco- 
nomics education, Colorado; Dr. Reba Pittman-Evans, Future 
Homemakers of America project director 

Chairman Perkins. Let me interrupt you for just a moment, 
Mrs. Ballard. I have a message from Congressman Schumer from 
New York City. He would like to acknowledge Marie Gillespie, who 
is present here — 

Ms. Ballard. She was my next name. 

Chairman Perkins. All right. She is accompanying you here. 
Ms. Ballard. Right. She is supervisor of home economics, New 
York City Public Schools. 
Chairman Perkins. He wanted to recognize her also. 
Ms. Ballard. All right. 
Chairman Perkins. Go right ahead. 

Ms. Ballard. Great That is great. We are glad. You and I are 
thinking together, Congressman. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before distinguished 
Members of the House to discuss the proposed reauthorization of 
vocational education, including consumer and homemaking. 
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Mr Chairman, we have to continue consumer and homemaking 
education. We want to continue consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion as a separate category under the authorizing legislation Tor 
the purpose of preparing males and females at all educational 
levels for the occupation of homemaking, focusing on preventative 
education and addressing social, economic, and other national con- 
cerns. 

As you know, home economics has addressed social, economic, 
and cultural concerns from the beginning in 1917. Current condi- 
tions continue to allow us to adjust our programs year to year. You 
heard testimony on this yesterday. 

Americas needs are great during this critical time of inflation. 
We cannot afford to rely on the patchwork of programs that simply 
react to family and social ills with remedies and band-aid treat- 
ments. Vocational home economics is a program that has been re- 
sponding to changes, as I said, since 1917 when the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed. For 64 years, vocational home economics leaders at 
the national, State, and local levels have worked to create new pro- 
grams for many special populations. We have adapted the curricu- 
lum to meet millions of people's needs. 

Let us just look at some of the statistics. I will not list all that 
are in the prepared statement that I have, neither will I cover all 
the points in my prepared statement. The previous witnesses men- 
tioned some of these. 

Presently, one out of two marriages ends in divorce. 

Children in single-parent families headed by women have a 50- 
o0 chance of living in poverty. 

M. J. Bane estimates that between 35 and 46 percent of children 
who grew up in the 1970's will live with a single-parent family by 
the time they reach 18 years of age. 

Close to 500,000 divorced U.S. fathers are now rearing their chil- 
dren without the help of a wife. 

Fifty-one percent of adult women are working at jobs outside the 
home and, for the first time, working wives outnumber housewives. 
Uver 42 percent of these woman are the sole support of their fami- 
lies. But the average women worker earns 59 percent of what the 
average man earns. 

Four out often young women in high school will become heads oi 
families and will be the sole support of themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

Toffier in his book, "The Third Wave," stated. 

If we define the nuclear family as a working husband, a housekeeping v,ife, and 
two children, and ask how many Americans actually still Uw m this tvpe of family 
the answer is astonishing 7 percent of the total United States ^pulatfon 

Toffier also mentioned the population explosion of what he re- 
ferred to as "solos"— people who live alone, outside a familv alto- 
gether. This has gone from 1.5 to 4.3 million. 

Divorce, lack of day care, inflation, and problems of obtaining 
suitable housing are pushing more young adults to live with 
middle-aged parents who, generally speaking, have mixed feelings 
about the whole thing. 

Adolescent pregnancy is a serious problem in the United States, 
which has the highest teenage birth rate among industrialized na- 
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tions. I have included a number of statistics in regard to teenage 
pregnancy. I will skip to the one that relates to teenage fathers. 

There nave been very few studies in recent years on teenage fa- 
thers. The one that I have stated in this paper revealed the follow- 
ing about fathers of children born to teenage mothers: 

The greatest number were aged 20 to 24. 

Fifty percent were from families without fathers. 

They are lacking in social maturity, a sense of responsibility, and 
interested in self gain. 

The third leading cause of deaths among Americans is suicide. 

A high level of family violence, particularly child and wife abuse, 
exists today, along with many reported incidents of child neglect. 

Abuse of the elderly is an area in need of attention by research- 
ers and educators. We wish to thank Dr. Elizabeth Simpson for the 
excellent publication entitled, "What People Will Need To Know in 
the 80's and Beyond— To Be Intelligent Consumers and Effective 
Homemakers," content for consumer and homemaking education, 
University of Wisconsin. 

This publication contains numerous quotations and other areas 
that are issues of great concern to the home economics profession. 

It has been mentioned in previous testimony the various kinds of 
enrollments that are in vocational home economics. Marie Gillespie 
from New York will help me by projecting to you some of the items 
that we have. 

On chart 1, you will notice some of the populations and some of 
the outreach groups that I will address very briefly due to the lim- 
ited time we have today. You will notice on the chart that we have 
reached males. You heard yesterday that we have increased post- 
secondary and adult enrollments. 

The outreach populations which the NIE paper said that we had 
done a great job on are disadvantaged minorities, school-aged par- 
ents, adult living, and innovative adult programs. And we have on- 
going programs and ancillary programs. I will cover each one of 
these points brieflv. 

The male enrollment has increased, we believe. We still have a 
long way to go, but we have made tremendous progress since the 
1976 amendments were passed. 

Without categorical support given to consumer and homemaking 
as a part of the Federal legislation in the amendment, many of the 
changes that dramatically affected the content of the programs 
would not have occurred. 

The National Institute of Education study on consumer and 
homemaking indicated that outreach programs such as the school- 
age parent, consumer education for disadvantaged, and many other 
programs were excellent. Without categorical funding, many of 
these programs simply would not have existed. 

One of the programs that was given particular attention was 
adult living courses. Another that was mentioned are the adult 
roles and functions courses in West Virginia. 

There is reliable evidence that learners' knowledge of certain 
content areas improved after taking one or more consumer and 
homemaking classes. Significant improvement in knowledge was 
reported in the areas of child development, nutrition, family living, 
and parenting. This is the NIE study. 
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Many of the special programs developed as a result of categorical 
funding would either end or be drastically reduced if the Federal 
dollars were not available to States. The Federal dollars have al- 
owed States to be more responsive to national goals. Federal dol- 
lars provide incentives and opportunities. It brings the curriculum 
up to date, it gets local schools to initiate programs, it encourages 
the growth of programs for special populations, it helps us continue 
and sustain programs for adults, it keeps ongoing programs up to 
date, helps us improve these programs and keep the programs cur- 
rent. 

The Federal dollar is crucial in the continued growth of services 
to serve out-of-school groups. This was validated by the NIE study 
Ancillary services, including curriculum development, preservice 
and inservice teacher education, technical assistance, and State 
leadership would not be available without the Federal dollars 
Local personnel or local teachers possibly would not be able to redi- 
rect programs without the leadership and incentives given by the 
Federal dollars. J 

Toffler referred in his book to the "rise of the prosumer." We 
have had a unique change in many of the adult programs in recent 
years. Millions of people can no longer afford to pay the plumber 
and other people to help them. In the State of Ohio we have a pro- 
gram called home maintenance. Other States have done programs 
similar to this in other areas that have helped families to be able 
to use their consumer dollar wisely by doing things on their own 
Research studies that have been done have shown different tasks 
that nomemakers need to do, and we have directed our curriculum 
efforts toward this. The vo-tech project is one of those. And in this 
paper I mention some of the States involved in these projects on 
redirecting curriculum for the tasks that are critical for homemak- 
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Some of the States ar • Alabama, Kentucky, Florida, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Ohio, and Colorado. 

The intent of the separate category is to provide funds for a pro- 
gram deemed valuable to all vocational students, but one that does 
ploymem 88 ° entral foCUS P re P aration and training for paid em- 

Categorical funding is visible evidence that you as policymakers 
understand that homemaking skills are not learned best by chance 
bucn learning is ineffective, costly, and dangerous 

The next item I would like to mention, as I mentioned earlier, is 
the homemaking role, or consumer and homemaking role in pre- 
paring the students for their role as consumer and their role in the 
work force. 

I have two quotes on this chart that will illustrate some of the 
types of things that are in this paper. There is not enough time to 
cover all the points. 

The first one says, "One study of disadvantaged students in 128 
school districts showed that students who participated in consumer 
home economics programs scored significantly higher on a test of 
consumer knowledge than students who have not participated " 
This is from the NIE study. 

Another quote in this paper is from a Georgia employer and this 
says, Employees enrolled in the program are more responsible and 
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have better managerial skills." And this is the postsecondary pro- 
gram in the State of Georgia. 

We know that consumer behaviors can be changed and consumer 
and homemaking programs are educating students for these 
changes. One of the fathers in a class said this about the consumer 
education class that his daughter took: 

Thanks to consumer education classes, my daughter was able to help me in the 
most distressful time of my hfe She made all the selections and arrangements for 
my wife's funeral. The study in consumer education class was great. 

We also quote a case in Colorado where a student decided that 
she had the beginning stages of anorexia nervosa, a dietary disease 
affecting primarily teenage girls who have an excessive preoccupa- 
tion with thinness. The doctor was surprised that she sought medi- 
cal attention, as this is not a common practice in most of these 
cases. He credits the class with making this student aware of po- 
tentially dangerous behavior. 

I have cited reports from Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
many other States that have had successful consumer education 
programs. 

Although there is a general acceptance of the importance of the 
occupation of homemaking, many critics still do not take seriously 
the contribution that the home and family make to the economic 
stability of societv Yet, categorical funding for consumer and 
homemaking education indicates that policymakers do not agree 
with these critics. 

Since homemaking leads all occupations in numbers of workers 
involved, and is considered by many to be the most important and 
far reaching of all occupations, contemporary dual role practition- 
ers must have management expertise in combining another job 
with the role or the occupation of homemaking. 

The next chart that I will show you relates to the disadvantaged 
and minorities. And I have chosen to use pictures on this one. 

I would like to start with the story of Burt. Burt is the picture in 
the center. He is a black male student who chose to return to the 
public schools in Newton, Miss. Part of the funding to help Burt 
adapt to the class was funded through the State home economics 
office in Mississippi. It was the first time that we had encountered 
the excessive prices of Braille books and other items that were nec- 
essary for Burt to learn. 

He had the opportunity to choose from parenting and many 
other classes, but he decided that he wanted to take housing and 
foods. 

I would like to quote— I had the Braille letter, but the post office 
decided not to deliver it to me. So I would like to give you a quote 
that I copied over the phone since the letter did not arrive. Burt 
was very excited that I *as going to tell about his case and have 
his picture on this poster. 

He says, "I am a senior at Newton High School, located in 
Newton, Mississippi. Last year was my first year in public schools 
since my blindness in 1976. In May of 1980, I decided to enroll in 
Newton High school." And he tells the courses that he took. 

His quote at the end is, "In all, I benefited from this vocational 
education class It helped me to adjust to Newton High, thanks to 
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Mrs. Wagner." Mrs. Lynn Wagner was his home economics teach- 
er. 

I could quote many other cases of students who have been third 
generation welfare families who have gotten out of poverty due to 
some of the things that they learn. I have included in the appendix 
of this a case of one such student, and she is now enrolled in col* 
lege. 

You can see if you will read the paper that there are many, 
many other types of courses listed. I would like to cite one more. A 
special course in basic living skills was implemented by Warren 
Central High School. This was a multidisciplinary course. The 
State home economics office in Mississippi made possible funds for 
the home economics section of this. 

The program was designed to make certain that those students 
are equipped with basic skills necessary to function in a real world. 
And in this course, students were taught survival skills, including 
writing a r6sum£, applying for a job, preparing a budget, preparing 
and serving a nutritious meal, reconciling a bank statement, filing 
an income tax return, and other such items. 

The curriculum for most inschool programs, postsecondary, and 
adult programs takes into account the differing cultural and socio- 
economic backgrounds of students whether they are Indian, Span- 
ish American, Asian American, black, Oriental, or any other ethnic 
group. 

I would like to cite one such project, a future homemakers pro- 
ject in CETA. It is in Alabama. The teacher's name is Mrs. Laura 
Cummings. And the objective of the program is to prepare students 
to work with both the elderly and preschool at the same day care 
center. This will be some of the programs that we ill be doing in 
the future. 

Frankly, some of us who are getting on in age would not care to 
think we only had a choice of a nursing home. So we have decided 
that one of the emphases in the future will be helping to prepare 
high school students to work with the elderly in a day care setting, 
either in the individual's home or, if necessary, within a setting 
maybe at a school or where the preschool children already are. 

I have a quote in this paper from a Spanish student who said, 
"Home economics has helped me more than any other class I have 
taken to communicate with people and to understand them." 

Programs in correctional institutions are available in many 
States. Kentucky, Louisiana, and West Virginia are mentioned in 
this paper. 

One of the astounding things in West Virginia: A boy who was in 
industrial school had a tattoo on his arm that said, "Born to Raise 
Hell and Collect Food Stamps." The tattoo and the attitude it rep- 
resented were of great concern to the teacher. As the days in the 
class slipped by, this became a concern to the student also. After a 
brief trip home, the boy returned to thp institution with his tattoo 
removed. Those who know the pain of removing a tattoo can see 
that consumer and homemaking programs must have meant some- 
thing special to that young man in a correctional institution. 

The new legislation for consumer and homemaking education 
should remain indicated clearly as a category. Since Dr. Camille 
Bell has covered the coalition's statement— I do have that printed 
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in paper—I will not go over it due to the limited time that we 
have. But typed in my paper is the coalition's statement, and we 
are in full agreement that this is what we want in the legislation. 

Special consideration should be given to priorities within con- 
sumer and homemaking education. It should not be limited to in- 
struction attending to societal concerns about energy use in the 
home, family economics and consumer behavior, nutrition status, 
parenthood education, family violence, and aged family members. 

As I mentioned, the three professional organizations worked to- 
gether to come up with this proposal on legislation. 

Should consumer and homemaking education be federally 
funded? Yes, it should. Males are assuming additional homemaking 
responsibilities, more services are being purchased from commer- 
cial agencies, insurance companies, et cetera. There are 38 million 
women in the United States today that are full-time homemakers. 

Attorney Michael Minton, after a 6-year study, indicated the 
monetary worth of a housewife's work, function by function. This 
adds up to $785.07 per week, or an annual salary of $40,823.64. 
Minton found that women holding a full-time job spend just as 
rnuch time on housework and child care as if they were full-time 
homemakers. 

According to Minton, an average woman spends between 8 and 
12 hours a day on household chores. Her husband averages only 36 
minutes a day on household chores. 

The answer to the question of whether Federal funding should be 
provided for consumer and homemaking is an unqualified yes. Con- 
sumer and homemaking education should be made available to per- 
sons who are already homemakers or will be in the very near 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we appreciate the 
time that you have given us to present our case on consumer and 
homemaking. Thank you. 

[Material submitted by Ida Ballard follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ida G Ballard, Supervisor, Vocational Home Econom- 
ics Education* Mississippi State Department of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion, Jackson, Miss 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee : 

I am Ids Ballard, State Supervisor, Vocatlonsl Home Economics Education 
in Mississippi. Here with me today are Dr. Joan McFadden, Vice President, 
Borne Economics Division, American Vocational Asaociatioo; Mra. Dorothy 
Horrell, State Superviaor, Vocational Hon- Economica Education, Colorado; 
Dr. Reba Pittman-Evana, Future Homemakers o America Project Director; 
Mra. Marie Gillespie, Supervisor of Home Economics, New York City public 
Schools; and Mrs. Yvonne Ferguson, Supervisor, Home Economics Educstion, 
West Virginia. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before distinguished members 
of the House to discuss the proposed reauthorization of Vocational Education 
including Consumer and Homemaklng Education. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to continue to strengthen Consumer and Homemaklng 
Education. We wart to continue Consumer and Homemaklng Education as a 
seperate category under the authorizing legislation for the purpose 
of preparing males and females at all educational levels for the occupation 
of homemaklng, focusing on preventive education and addressing social, 
economic and other national concerns. 

Home Economics has addressed social, economic and cultural concerna 
from the beginning of Vocational Education in public schools. Current 
conditions will continue to be the basis for consumer and homemaklng program 
emphasis, but these change almost from year to year. Yet the central core 
of consumer and homemaklng education remains preparation for the occupation 
of homemaklng and the content is adapted to address present conditions. 

America's needs are great during this critical time of inflation. We 
cannot afford to rely on a patch work of programs that simply react to 
family and social Ills with remedies and band-aid treatments. Vocational 
Home Economics is s program that has been reapondlng to the changing needa 
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of the American people since 1917 when the Smith-Hughes Act was passed. For 
sixty- four yesrs, Vocational Home Economics leaders st the national, state 
end local levels have worked to create oew programs for many special 
populations and to adapt the curriculum to meet the needs of millions of 
people. 

Look st some current a tat let lea: 

— Presently, one out of two marriages ends in divorce (Haskett, Mary Ellen 
"Divorce Mediation: Road to a Separate Peace," The Capital Times . Madison 
Wisconsin, P.M. Section, July 9, 1980, pp. 39-41. 

— Children in single-psrent families headed by women have a fifty-fifty 
chance of living in poverty ( America's Children - A Bicentennial 
Assessment National Council of Organizations for Children and Youth, 
Washington, DC 1976) 

— H. J. Bane estimates that between 35 and 46 percent of the children who 
grew up in the 1970 *s will live in s single-parent family by the time 
they reach 18 years of age. ("Marital Disruption and the Lives of 
Children, Journal of Social Issues , Winter, ]976, pp. 103-117) 

— Close to 500,000 divorced U.S. fathers are now rearing children without 
the help of a wife. ("Custody: Kramer vs. Kramer," Time , February, 
198C, p. 77) 

— According to a May, 1980, report in Newsweek , 51 percent of adult women 
are working at remunerative jobs. For the first time working wives 
outnumber housewives. Over 42 percent sre thp sole support of families. 
But the average woman worker earns 59 percent of what the average man 
urns. ("The Superwoman Squeeze," Newsweek , May 19, 1980, pp. 72-79) 

— Four out of ten young women now in high school will become heads of 
families and will be the sole support of themselves and their chlldten. 
(Teentlmes, March/April , 1980) 
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— In half of all U.S. marriage e, both husband and wife work for pay outsids 
the home. (Teentimee, March/April, 1980) 

"* va daflnt the nuclear family aa a working husband, a 
housekeeping wife, an>; two children, and aak how many Americana 
actually atlll live xn thla type of family, the answer la 
astonishing: 7 percent of the total United Statea population. 

Even if we broaden our definition to Include families in 
which both apoueee work or in which there ere fewer or more than 
two children, we find the vaat majority — as many aa two thlrda 
to three quartare of the populetlon -living outelde the nuclear 
situation. Moreover, all the evidence euggesta thst nuclear 
houssholds (however we chooee to define them) ere etill ehrinklng 
In number as other family forms rapidly multiply. 

To begin with, we ere witnessing e populetlon explosion 
of "solos"-* people who live elone, outelde e family altogether. 
Between 1970 and 1978 the number of pereone eged fourteen to 

thirty-four who lived alone nearly tripled in the United Stetee 

rlelng from 1.5 million to 4.3 million. Todey, a fifth of ell 
households in the United Stetee consists of a per eon living solo. 
Nor are all these people losers or loners, forced into the eolo 
life. Many deliberately choose it, st lesst for s time. 
(Toffler, /lvin. The Third Wave , pp 227-228) 

— Divorce end lack of dsy care, inflation, end problems of obtelnlng suitable 
housing sre pushing more young sdults to live with middle-aged psrents 
who, generally speaking, hsve mixed feelings about the whole thing! 
("Flying Beck to the Neat," Newsweek, April 7, 1980, p. 86) 

— Adoleacent pregnancy la a eeriou*. probles in the United States, which 
haa the hlgheat teenage birthrate among Indus trsllxed nations. ("Young 
Single Mothers Lesrn Psrent Skills," The Wlngapresd Journal . Ths Johnson 
Foundstlon, Racine, Wisconsin, Spring, 1980) 

The following Information haa been taken from Teenage Pregnancy — An 
Overview . (Judith 0., Family Living Extension, University of Wlsconsin- 
Madison, March, 1980. 

— Teensgers bear nesrly one in five babies born in f v , United Statea. 
Two-fifth of births to ceenagera are out-of-wedlock and account for half 
tha total out-of-wedlock births in the country. 

— Each year, more than one million teenagere become pregnant. 

— About 85 percent of all teenage mothers keep their babies. 
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Eight out of ten vomd who become pregnant et 17 or younger never complete 
high school. 

Among teenage mothere 13 end younger, 9 out of 10 never complete high 
school, end 4 out of 10 4on't complete eighth grede. 
Teenage mothere ere five times more likely to be unemployed and on 
velfere than mothere who postpone their ~hlldbeerlng> until their twenties. 
Teenage mothers are more likely to abuse their children then more mature 
mothere • 

Children of teenage mothere are more likely to be mentally retarded than 
are children of more mature mothere. ( The Wlngaprend Journal . Thm 
Johnson Foundation, Racine, Wisconsin, Spring, 1980) 
A itudy by Pennor, Massarek and Evans rave el ed the following about the 
fethera of children born „-> teenege mothera: 

.. The greateat number ware aged 20-24. 

.. Fifty percent were from *~ iliea without fatbera. 

. . They are lecking in aoclal maturity and e semes of respon- 
sibility end srs interested in aalf-gain. 

(Dannor, R.F., and B. Evans, The Unmarried Father , Springier 

Publiahing Company, New York, 1971) 
The third leeding cause of deaths among young Americans is suicide. In 1977, 
nsarly 5,000 Americana under 24 committed auicide; 100,000 attempted it. 
More girla than boys attempt suicide, but more boys are successful. The 
common method is lethal dixgs. ("Teenage Suicide", Coed Magazine , January, 
1980, pp. 52-55) 

A high level of family violence, particularly child and wife ebuse, exists 
todsy, along vith many reported incidents of child neglect. 
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— Abusa of elderly la an area in need of attention by researchers and 
educators. (Simpson, Elizabeth J., What People Will Need To Know In 
The 80'g and Beyond To Be Intelligent Consumers and Effective Homemakera 
(Content For Consumer and Homemaking Education), University of Wig cons in- 
Mad ison, February, 1981, p, 35) Why Consumer and Homesiaklng EH U "»clon 
Should Remain a Separate Subpart Under A ■ thorlzlng Legislation 

"Approximately 20 percent of the enrollment in Consumer and Homemaking 
Education is male and more than a fourth is concentrated in postsccondary 
and adult programs, according to the latest data from the National Center 
for Education Statistics. Students are enrolled in a broad range of 
progra* * including consumer education, nutrition, child development and 
guidance and family relations." The changes In the program from a pre- 
dominately secondary program for girls preparing for the traditional role 
of wife and mother have resulted from the responsiveness of the states to 
categorical funding. 

Without the categorical sup^r. given to Consumer and Homanakiag a s a 
part of federal legislation for vocational education in 1977, many of the 
changes that dramatically affected the content of the programs would not have 
occur ed. (Carr, Audrey and Jewell Dean Ellis, "Categorical Funding: Changing 
the Focus of Consumer and Homemaking Education", VocEd, Vol. 56, No. 7, October 
1981, p. 42) 

The National Institute of Education study of Consumer and Homemaking 
programs completed as a mandate of Congress indicated that Outreach programs 
such as for the school age parent, programs in correctional institutions, 
consumer edu ration programs for the disadvantaged and other special populations 
were excellent programs. Without categorical funding, many of these programs 
simply would not have existed in some states. Federal legislation should 
continue to urge federal dollars for these kinds of outreach programs 
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The Nil study mentions torn* consumer and homemaklng programs that sre 

espscially rsaponslvs to ths alms of tha act (P.L. 94-485, Subpart 5, 

Ssctlon 150). Ons program la Adult Living courses. These types of courses 

srs directly relsted to whet young people need to know to live In our 

present world ss well ss Id the future. 

There Is reliable evidence thet lesrners k*awledga of certain 
content srsss Improved after tsklng one or more coneumer and 
homemaklng classes. Significant improvement In knowledge wss 
rsportsd In ths areas of child development, nutrition, family 
living, and; metric msssurement and parenting teught In com- 
prehensive homemaklng classes." (The Vocstlonal Education 
Study: The Final Report, U.S. Department of Education, 
National Institute of Education, September, 1981. Section 6, 
p. 12.) 

Many of the speclsl progrsms developed as s result of cstegorlcal funding 
would either end or be drastlcslly reduced If the federal doll srs were 
not svsllsble to ststes. The federsl dollsrs hsve enabled states to be 
more responsive to national goals. Federsl dollars provide Incentives and 
opportunities. 

As Inflstlon takes a grsster hold, It will be even mora important to 
havs the federal dollera to bring curriculum up-to-date and to get local 
schools to inltlste new progrsms to meet the ever changing needs of our 
soclsty. Federel dollars have been instrumental in encouraging tha growth 
of ,;ogrsms for speclel populstions. We need federal dollars to continue 
and sustain progrsms for adulta. Tha federal dollar la neaded to keep 
on-going progiame up-to-date, to improve theae programs snd to keep the 
progrsms current. 

The federsl dollsr Is crucial in the continued growth of services to 
serve out-of-school groups. This wss vslidsted by the NIE etudy. Ancillary 
services including curriculum development, pre* service snd in- service 
teecher education, technlcel assistance, end ststs leadership, would not be 
available without che federal dollara. Local peraonnel are unlikely to 
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radirect program without the leadership and incentives provided by the 
federal dollars. 

The NIE atudy pointed out that in those statea where federal funda axe 
used for improvement and to redirect existing program, more things .re taking 
place to direct programs toward the national focus and to up-grade end keep 
programs current , 

Federal aupport has made it posaible for.consumer and homemaking 
programs to expand to serve s broad spectrum of our society including males, 
postsecondary and adults. Rapidly changing technology will require more 
and more adults to retrain to keep their skills up-to-date for the workplace. 
Federal funds will help make it possible for consumer and homemaking to" 
asaist individuals to deal with these complex changes. 

Those of us who have worked in Vocational Rome Economics programe for 
a number of years have seen a shift in recent years in the types of adult 

programs requeated. These changes will continue as individuals and families 
assuue responsibility for many things presently related to others. Millions 
of people are now beginning to perform for their families and themselves 
services that have in the past been performed by doctors, plumbers, csrpenters 
and msny others. Alvin Toffler, in his book The Third Wave , refers to this 
aa the "Rise of the Prosumer". Consumer and Homemaking programs have been the 
forerunner in meeting these new demands. For example, students are now taking s 
course in Ohio called Home Maintenance. When these students Complete this course, 
they can save their families the price of employing numerous professionals to 
make necessary home repairs. Alvin Toffler has stated that "In short, whether 
we look at self-help movements, do-it-yourself trends, or new production techno- 
logies, we find the same shift toward a much closer involvement of the consumer 
in production.'' ( The Third Wave , p. 292). 

Categorical funding has made it possible for many states to csrry out 
research on the home and family. Changes in curriculum have resulted after 
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rsssarch etudiee have ehown the tasks chat hoaimakere do. Eepheeie taaa been 
redirected to critical areaa. Examples of atatea involved in thia research are: 
Alabama, Kentucky, Florida, Tenneiaee, South Carolina, Ohio and Colorado. Thla 
information hae bean used to revise end up-date programe. "Categorical funding 
has delineeted the pointe of emphasis for our field to addreae. It hae helped 
to determine who should be served and what national priorities should be the 
beeie for eccountability." 

The argument that categorical funding dividea and asperates consumer and 
homemaking from other vocational programs has some validity "... hut it ignorea 
the fact that the federal role has been to focus on national needa which would 
otherwise have gone unrecognized or at least unsupported at the state and local 
levels." 

The intent of the separate catagory is to provide funds for a program 
deemed valuable for all vocational students but one that doea not have aa 
its central focus preparation and training for paid employment. This point 
le made auccesefully by Cross , Aleene A., Consumer and Homesaklng Education: 
A Position Paper (1980). 

"Categorical funding is visible evidence that policymakere understand 
that homemaking skills «e not learned best by chance. Such learning is 
ineffective, coatly and dangerous.'* 

How the Progrym« are Adequately Preparing Persons for their Role as Consumers 
and their Role in the Work Force 

"The body of research is small and findings sometimes inconclusive." 
"Clearly the problem of the ef f ectivenese of C and HE has yet to receive 
systematic investigation from experienced reserachers." However, "one study 
of disadvantaged students in 128 school districts showed that students who 
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participated in CHE programs scored significantly higher on • teat of 
consumer knowledge than .tudents who had not." In another study "change, 
in high school students knowledge of many consumer and homemaking topics 
showed significant improvement after they bad taken the comprehensive 
non laboratory course called Adult Roles end Functions." (The Vocational 
Hucation Study: The Final Report, U.S. Dtoartment of Education, National 
Institute of Education, September, 1981, Section 6, p. 12) 

Studies show that family stability influences productivity on the job. 
Relationships of work and home are interrelated and do not occur in 
isolation The dual role of homemaker and wage-earner is important to our 
national economy. Studies have shown that individuals are better workers 
when their physical needs are met through nutritious meals, safe and com- 
fortable home surroundings, and the like. They are more employable when 
the home has emphasized such values as responsibility, honesty, and pride 
in a job well done. They are more stable when the home has provided a 
sense of security through affection and mutual trust. The quality of the 
home foundation can make all the difference with respect to the way family 
members perform in their various roles— including that of employement. 
Adult classes focusing on management of resources and homemaking skills 
needed to meet altered personal needs have been successful but must be 
expanded. Consumer and Homemaking is the vehicle through which younger 
students can study positive aspects of growing old and develop skills 
in which families and societies can respond to older persons needs 
without increasing their dependency. 

*o"« economics, in the future, can offer classes for adults with special 
emphasis on the needs of the elderly. How are we going to help them to eccept 
and copy with their consumption needs? "...The tenet that maintaining 
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indepsndence preserves dignity, self-esteem, and healt v . . It is amazing 
that millions of elderly men end women tenaciously hold onto independence 1* 
their own homes in spite of considerable obstscles. 

"It is this ability to remain independent that sees* to me the. most 
crucisl element in quslity of life for the elderly." (Butler, Robert H., 
"Helping the Elderly," Journal of Home Economics , Fsll, 1979, p. 33) 

Consumer behaviors can be changed and consumer and homemaking program* 
sra educating students for those changes. The rising cost of food, clothing, 
housing, transportation, medical care ** veil ss other family needs has made 
it necessary for consumer and homemaking programs to continue and increamm 
the emphasis on consumer education. 

The following comments from students, parents and others help illustrate 
the preparation of persons for their role as consumers*. 

A black male student from Sumrall, MS: "The course in consumer education 

should be required with every student in high school. I have learned 
more in nine week* than I have learned In any class I have ever takes. ** 

X father: "Thanks to consumer education classes, my daughter was able 

to help me in the most distressful time of my life. She made all the 
selections snd srrangements for my wife's funersl. The study in 
consumer educstlon class was greet." 

As the reault of a personsl heslth ans lysis conducted In the consumer 

end homemaking clsss in Pueblo, Colorado, a student went to the doctor 
and wss disgnosed in the beginning stages of Anorexia Nervosa, s dietary 
disesse affecting primarily teenage girls who have an excessive pre- 
occupstion with thinness. The doctor wss surprised that she sought 
medical attention as this is not s common prsctice in most of these 
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cues. He credits the class with nuking her aware of chit potentially 
dangerous behavior. 

Michigan Consumer snd Hone making administrators report that their 
greatest achievements since the 1976 Ame-daents have been in delivering a 
more visible, relevant consumer education j -ogram. 

Wisconsin conducted a "Responsiveness Study; Federal Legislation and 
Consumer and Homemaking Education in Wisconsin VTAE System". This study 
showed that in 1978-79 one of the emphasis in consumer and b omaaaktn g was on 
consumer education. They reported that programming, curriculum, and learning, 
activities reflected the needs of the students and were defined through student, 
community and intersgency cooperative efforts to identify needs mad design 
programs to meet the needs. The cooperative efforts resulted in consumer 
credit classes at the post-secondary level in 10 districts. A. Consumer /Family 
Manager associate degree program was conducted in six districts. Consumer 
and homemaking education contributed to the growth of students and family 
members by providing resources and/or referral to other programs and school 
services. Former students progressed through project activities to become 
Informed consumers and resource managers . 

Illinois hss conducted innovative adult consumer and homemaking programs 
for low-income adults (CHEP). These programs wars funded in six Illinois 
counties in the Chicago and East St. Louis area. Program coordinator /teachers 
havs taught consumer management skills. Three thousand low-income families 
have been served. Seventy-eight percent of the families served represented 
minority groups with income less than $5*900. 

Consumer and homemaking education enables one to come to terms with 
oneself and the world in which we live. It tesches students to si f m iners 
waste and make compsrisons relsted to goods and services and havs consider- 
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atlon for the rights end responsibilities of others, cons user Education 
ia tha co— on thread that run* through all vocational home economics 
programs teaching atudanta to aolvc problem* that arlae In areas of 
feeding, clothing, housing tha Individual and tha family, rearing children 
and mainteining satisfying human relatione. 

From the very beginning of federal eupport for vocational education 
in 1917, homemsklng was recognized as a productive pert of the economy. 
"Work is the hose contlnuee to be e major factor In determining the 
etrength of the labor market." 

"Is recent years, there, hsa been considerable analyais of the 
relationship between work end family. Tha connections ere clear. 
The vorkar'a quality of life is en important influence on 
individual Job aetie fact ion and optimum productivity*" 
(Carr, Audrey and Jevell Dean Ellla, "Categorical Funding: 
Changing the Focus of Consumer end Bomcmaklng Education", VocEd , 
Vol. 56, No. 7, October 1981, p. 42) 

Consumer and Hnmemeklng Education "teaches skills resulting in increased 

family stability, improved management of the home and increased ability to 

handle the dual role of homemaker and vage center." 

"Although there ie generel acceptance of the Importance of the 
o ccup e t l on of homemeklng, meay critics still do not tarns 
aeriously tha contributions the home and family sake to the 
economic stability of aoclety. Tet cetegorlcal funding for 
consumer and bomemaklng education indie etee that policymakers 
do not agree with these critics." (Carr, Audrey end Jewell Dean 
Ellis, "Catagoricel Funding: Changing the Focus of Consumer end 
Bomemaklng Educetlon", VocEd , Vol. 56, No. 7, October 1981, p. 43) 

M ^»loyere In Ceorgie, which has one of the largest enrollments of 

adults in postsecondery coneumer bomemaklng educetlon programs, have test- 

if led that employsss who hsvs psrticipstsd in this program are more reeponsible 

and hsvs better nenegeriel ekille." (Cerr, Audrey and Jewell Dean Ellla, 

"Catagoricel Funding: Changing the Focuf of Consumer end Homcmaklng 

Education." VocEd , Vol. 56, So. 7, October 1981, p. 43) 
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Consumer and homemaking teaches students goal getting, management of 
time, planning work vith reasonable objectives, efficient work habits, end 
interpersonal skills thst allow one to communicate with e variety of people. 
Management skills thet ere relsted to money, energy, dovetailing work, all 
responsibilities that ere lesrned in conjurer and homemaking sllow an 
individual to be more productive in the work force. 

Studies show that homemakers skills are transferable . Colleges are 
even granting credit for this and employers are now allowing an application 
to reflect this unpaid work experience such as volunteering in the cosamunlty, 
end assuming responsibilities in the home such as bookkeeping, 

McLemore steres: "Home economics teaches boys as well as girls 
how to live in the free enterprise system, how to better function 
in the marketplace and how to live in a family situation. No 
matter who the student, they must heve food to eet, e place to 
live and clothing to we sr." All lndlvldusls must know resource 
management to provide for meeting these and for obtaining goods 
and services. (McLemore, Laurene B. , "An Exploration of the 
Needs for Teaching Consumer Education to High School Students;, 
USM: Department of Educstion, School of Home Economics, 1977, 
Thesis, p. 7) 

Since homemaking lesds sll occupations in numbers of workers involved 
and is considered by many to be the most important and far-resching of all 
occupations, con tempo re ry dual role prectioners must have management expertise 
in combining another job with the occupation of homemaking. 

The consumer snd homemaking education program contributes to tbc 
development of quslities that help youth become employeble and in addition 
offers preparstion for the dual role of homemaker and wage eemer . (Hurt , 
Mary Lee, "Vocationsl Home Economics /Present and Future, Journal of Hone 
Economics , May, 1972, p. 32) 
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Disadvantaged and Minorities 

Consumer and homemaklng programs have historically served the largest 
nuaber of disadvantaged and minority perse s of any program in Vocational 
Education. The National Institute of Education study on Consumer and Home- 
making gave the program high marks for the outreach programs. Programs 
focusing on consumer and homemaklng skills are being "taken to the people" 
whenever they can be reached In groups. This technique is used especially 
in depressed areas where individuals are reluctant to come to the school for 
adult classes. One of the oldest such programs that offer consumer and home- 
making classes may be found In public housing developments. In the state of 
Texas, one program is the contract work that has been set up with housing 
projects where homemaking teachers teach low income persons housing skills, 
management of their income and how to provide child care. This Is primarily 
In £1 Paso. 

Consumer Homemaklng in depressed areas , referred to as CHIDA programs. 
In Mississippi serves males and females and provides practical knowledge and 
skills geared to the interests and concerns of enrollees. Evidence of the 
Impact that these programs have made in the various communities across the 
State of Mississippi are as follows: 

-Mrs. Vera Lambert, Beulah, Mississippi says she has learned how to 
prepare meals for less money and how to make items for her home that she 
doesn't have to buy ready made and this really helps save dollars for other 
family needs, not wants. 

-Mr. Henry Knox stated he never dreamed that he could learn how to sew 
and enjoy it. He participated in group discussions and says his whole attitude 
has changed about certain homemaking tasks being the responsibility of the wife. 
"I help with many tasks around the home now", he says. 
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-Mr.. Bird. M. Brown, Benton, Mississippi h., learMd „ plu outrltlou , 
-.1. and „ake a .hopping list, eo use In.t.ll^nt credit aparingly, purchase 
food ite» in qu .nity and hov to u.e food extender,, Brown ,. y . thi , 

program ha. helped her to feel like . r.al p„ son ^ SOMOB% ^ ^ 
tho.e who did not h.»e an opportunity to j c the eduction needed. 

-Mr.. Thela. Gibson. Ro.ed.le, Missi.sippi 1. . .„ th „ of seven chll<Jrea 
She i. . food staap recipient end on welfare. Since .he enrolled in thi. 
progr.a, she has learned to construct clothing for herself and children, to 
cake slip covers for her furniture, and curcalns for w hoDe ^ 
are prepared and she cans and freezes foods for her fa^ly. B.fore this, she 
struggled to make ends meet each month. 

- Mrs. Inez Givens teacher in Greenwood, Mississippi stated that Mrs. 
Jerland Williams had aome real problems before she started working with 
her. The first problem she worked on was getting Mrs. Williams to send 
her children to school. The reason given for not sending the children 
to school was insufficient clothing. Since she enrolled, her children's 
attendance in school has improved because she learned how to renovate and 
construct new clothing for herself and the children. The children eat 
less "junk" food because Mrs. Williams i. preparing BO re caaserole dishea 
using leftovers, powdered eggs, cheese and non-fst dry niU. 

Each state has met the unique needs of the disadvantaged and minority 
population by offering classes In locations convenient for the student, 
such as neighborhood centers, Indian reservations, senior citizen centers, 
in churches and homes and in migrants' camps. Mobile units in some school 
districts are equipped as classrooms with available instructional materials. 
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Home Economics teachers drive the units or the units art moved from one 
location to Another in order to help ianer-city familial, isolated rursl 
families, migrant groups, and others who cannot come to e center. 

In some stetes, mothers ere enrolled in perent educetlon classes that 
parallel e deycare center for their cMldren. This program reeches many 
families on velfsre. They esk for help on many aspects of tverydey living 
including nutrition, low cost meals, use of food stamps, consumer educetlon, 
housekeeping, child cere, mansgement and wayg to make over and alter family 
clothes. 

One of the most important outcomes of classes for homemakers from de- 
pressed ereas has been the improvement of the self -concept of the pertlcipants 
themselves. They lesrn that others have problems too. Some of the pertlcipants 
are encoursged to teke treining and secure jobs to help improve the level of 
family living. The focus is on strengthening the whole family through encourage- 
ment, educstion, snd their discovery the resources sveilable to them. 

A speclsl court- in Basic Living Skills was implemented by the Vsrren 
Central High School. Student* in the program both males and femalee were 
EMR's (Educstionslly Disadvantaged). The program was designed to make certein 
that these students are equipped 'with basic skills necesssry to function in 
s real world. In this course students were t aught survivel skills including 
writing e resume, spplying for e job, prepsring s budget, preperlng and serving 
s nutritious mesl, reconciling e bank ststement, filing an income tax return, 
selecting and caring for clothes, selecting and planning s suitable home. 
Emphasis was also given to helping students to become good citizens. The 
home economics teacher, one of the teschers in this program, indicated thst 
the success of the program was tremendous end one of the students from this 
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special cou/ae vil the winner of the Home Economics Award for the 1979-80 
•chool year. Many atudenta enrolled in thia program have been mainatreamed 
into regular claaaea. The home econotnica segment of thia course was partially 
funded througn a State Cons' jer and Honuoaking proposal. 

The curriculum f or moat in-school programs, postsecondary and adult programs 
takes into account the differing cultural and socioeconomic backgrounds of 
•tuc. -.a whether Indian, Spanish-American, Asian-American. Black, Oriental, 
or other ethnic groups. 

One of the newest programs available to the disadvantaged and minority 
pupulations came into being when the National Future Homenakers of America^ 
organization and other groups joined together to fund CETA projects. An 
example of one program is -he Program for the preschool and elderly at 
LaLow Are. Vocational Can r operated by Mrs. Laura Cummings. Students after 
completing -he program W U1 be available for employment. 

Included in the appendix is a copy of the enrollment for Consumer and 
Homemaking from the U. S. Department o£ Education, Office of Rights, 
Vocational Education Civil Rights Survey, preliminary date for 1979 Some of 
the information from this survey follows for Comprehensive and Vocational: 
Black, not Hispanic (male 5.6, female 17.8); Hispanic (male 1.3, female 4.3); 
Asisn Americ.n (male 0.4, femal* 1.0); American Indian/Alaskan Native (0.3 
male, 0.9 female); White, not Hispanic (male 13.5 , female 54.9). 

Ohio i, not s state with a high number of minorities (12.1 percent in 
the state in high school), rhe composite on consumer and homemaking for 1979- 
1980 shows s totsl number of 156,858 students enrolled. Of those, 80. 71 or 
126,458 were white and 19. 3Z or 30,400 we.e minorities. In the postse-ondary 
institutions in Ohio, essentially all adults were enrolled. Of that number 
30,235 or 76.12 were -M t e and 9,515 or 23.9: were minorities. 
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In Mississippi in Fatally Relations courses for 1979-60 2,361 disadvantaged 
atudenta were enrolled of a total 6,314. Male enrollment for Family Relations 
was a total of 3,860 out of thai total of 6,314. In the comprehensive 
Homemaklng ares, out of a total of 24,1.4, 8,125 were classified as disadvantaged 
and 68 handicapped. Examples from only hese two states have used since others 
will cover this information in their testimony. 

The following quotes will 1 help to illustrate the benefits of the 
consumer and homev. icing program 

•Spanish student: "Home Economics helped ae more than any. other class 
I have taken and to communicate with people and to understand them." 

-Administrator: "In One class, we had four students drop out the first 
nine weeks of school because of pregnancy. If we only had more parenting 
classes below the ninth grade level, It would be so helpful." 

Consumer end homemaklng has met the needs of the disadvantaged and 
minorities. Relevant curriculum content is planned for all students with 
emphasis >>n meeting the needs of disadvantaged and minorities. Instructional 
materials are prepared with emphasis on disadvantaged students to Involve 
and motivate students. Individualized Instruction Is Incorporated to allow 
students to learn at their own pace and to practice skills again without 
penalty. 

In Denver, Colorado, abusive parents are referred by the Social 
Services Department to parenting classes taught through the Homemaklng 
program at Emily Griffith Opportunity School. A goal of these classes is 
to provide parents with constructive activities for interacting with 
their children. One day, after demonstrating hov to read a story to 
children, the teacher asked the class of nine how many had been read to 
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*fl children. Not one raised their hand. Since then, reading a children 1 a 
book haa become a regular part of every aession and a leading library has 
been established. 

Programs in correctional institutions are available in several states 
to reach consumer and homemaking skills to inmates. Kentucky, Lousiana, 
West Virginia and other states have offered programs. At the West Virginia 
Industrial school for boys, one boy had a tatto on his arm that said 
"Born to Raise Hell ao d Collect Food Stamps". This tatto and attitude it 
represented were of great concern to the teacher. As the days In class 
slipped by, this became a concern of the student also. After a brief trip 
home, the boy returned to the institution with his tatto removed. Those who 
know th3 pain or removing a tatto, can see that the consumer and homemaking 
program must have meant something special to that young man. 

Included in the appendix are copies of news articles and other 
materials giving additional information on CHE programs. 
The Need for Federally-funded Consumer and Homemaking Education and Re- 
commendations for Improving the Authorizing Legislation 

I would recommend minimal changes in tha current legislation «s »s 
still represents relevant needs. However, I would urge greater flexibility 
in the planning proceas within states, better definitions, and more clearly 
explained regulations relating to compliance. 

Although formula distribution of funds is desirable in flowing funds 
to needed areas, some latitude should be permitted states to fund 
innovative and/or experimental programs based on program criteria rather 
than a strict formula distribution process. One concern with the present 
legislation is the inflexible formula distribution that prevents some 
states from doing what needs to be done with innovative programs. 
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The new legislation for Cons user and Homemaking Education ahould remain 
Identified clearly as a category. Thia sub-part ahould include the following: 
In Purpose: New legislation ahould provide formula grants to atatea which 
aha 11 ba used to extend, expand, and improve consumer and ho mem a ki ng education 
in light of aucceaaful practices; sccess needs of the population and changing 
needs of the occupation of homemaking. Such programs prepare males and 
femalea for the occupation of homemaking at all educational levela, focusing 
on preventive education and addressing societal, economic and other national 
r on earns. 

We believe thst funds should be used solely for consumer and homemaking 
education (1) Instructional programs including but not limited to foods 
apd nutrition; consumer educetlon, fsmlly living and parenthood education, 
child dsvelopment and guidance, housing, home management (including resource 
management), snd clothing and textiles, and (2) Support services including 
but not limited to improvement, resesrch, program evaluation, development 
of instructional msteriel; ".xemplery snd demonstrstion projects, provision 
of equipment, tescher supervision, and stste sdminlstratlon and leadership 
for programs including student orgsnlzstlon activities. 

Plsnnlng Process: Plsns for this sub-psrt shall reflect needs for 
consumer and homemaking educstlon within the state ss presented by home 
economics program leadership and shall be an Integral part of the stste 
plsnnlng process. 

Administrative process: This sub-part should be sdminlstered st ths 
stste levsl by sdequate and qualified personnel Achievement of the purposes 
of this aub-psrt is dependent upon compentent state lesdershlp. Programatlc 
leadarahip requires atafflng by program apeclallsta qualified by experience 
and preparation in home economics education. 
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It is elso recommended that the legislation encourage the Asaiataat 
Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education to provide the state vith 
adequate qualified program leadership In formulating workable plana for 
achieving legislative intent. 

Special Consideration: Priorities '-it bin consumer and honemaking 
education ahould include but not be limited to inatruction attending to 
societiel concerns about: energy use in the home, family economics and 
consumer behavior, nutrition atatus, parenthood, family violence, eged 
family members. 

These priorities should be reflected in school programs for students 
with varying abilitiee as well as out-reach programs for apeciel populations 
auch aa but not limited to the aged, achool age parents, single perents 
and persons in correctional institutions. 

The coalition of AHEA, AVA, end HEEA believe thmt there ahould be 
a section added to national programs related to personnel, such as: Qualified 
Federal Personnel . Achievement of Vocational Education's special mission 
le dependent upon national leadership. Reauthorized vocetlonel educetion 
legislation should require employment of adequate personnel qualified by 
experience and preperetlon in vocational education. Programatlc leedership 
in each vocetlonel area requires staffing by educational program specielist 
in esch specific program. The executive staff member of e vocetlonel 
education unit should report directly to the secretery of educetion or to 
that person who bears administrative authority overall on the federel educational 
effort . 

The proposed legislation ~*as developed by the coalition of the three 
professional organizations concerned with vocetlonel home economlce educetion, 
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American Home Economics Association (AHEA) , American Vocational Associstion (AVA) , 
Home Economics Education Association (HEEA) , May, 1981. 

Should consumer and home making educstion be federally funded? Although 
included in the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, this question is still asked after 
64 years. Homemaking is an occupation, although an unpaid one and on that 
basis requires prepsrstion for work. A rstionale has been built foi the 
monetary worth of the services performed by homemakers: Males are assuming 
additional homemaking responsibilities, more services are being purchased 
from commercial agencies, and insurance companies are paying for the value 
of services of s deceased wife and mother. The monetary value of the house- 
hold work done by a full-time homemaker vith several children can exceed the 
take home pay of her husband. The monetary value of a husband and wife who 
are both employed and share the work of the home may equal combined take 
home pay of both. 

Thirty-eight million women in the United States today are full-time home- 
makers. Attorney Michael Minton after s six year study, Identified the mone- 
tary worth of a housewife's work, function by function. This adds up to $785.0 7 pei 
week - or an annual salary of $40,823.64. Minton found that "A woman holding 
a full-time job spends just ss much time on housecsre and childcare as 
if she wers s full-time homemaker." According to Minton, an average woman 
spends between sight snd twelve hours a day on household chores; her husband , 
however, averages only 36 minutes a day on household chores. (Green, Bob, 
"How Much Is A Housewife Worth'*" , Wisconsin State Journal , August 10, 1980, 
Section 7, p. 2) 
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Fethre and Hausenaan called hooemaking "the invisible occupation." 
They .tated "it is tl« that society d^ote its energy to recognizing 
hoaemaker.' services. The invisible occupation has been ..visible long 
enough." (Fethke, Carol C. and Nancy R. Hauserman, 'Wmaking: The Invisible 
Occupation", Journal of Ho me Economic- . V 0 W 71, No. 2, Sumner, 1979, 
pp. 20-23. 

The answer to the question of whether federal funding should be 
provided for consumer and homeaaking is an unqualified "yes". Consumer 
and hooemaking education should be made available to persons who are 
already hooemaJcers or will be in the near future. 
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CONSUMER AND HQHEMAKING EDUCATION 

Distribution of Students By Type of School, Sex and Racial/Ethnic Group-1979 

• American Ind,/ . A$1*n An*/ BlacMot White, not 

Type ot sex Alaskan Native 'Tec, ml Hispanic Hispa nic Hispanic 

School Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Hale F emale Hale Female 

Comprehensive » 

and vocational** 21,1 78.9 O.J 0.9 " OA 1.0 5.6 17.8 1.3 4.3 13.5 54.9 

Area Vocational 1 
Centers 

(secondary) 16v) 83.3 U.l 0»J2 0.2 0.7 3.1 ltf.O U.3 U.7 13.0 62.5 

Area vocational 
schools 

(post Secondary) 8.1 91.9 * U.l * 0.| 0.1 3.* * 0.1 8.1 8b.4 
Two-year 

Higher Education 3U.7 69.3 0.2 O.b • O.b 1.3 0.9 2,y 0.9 5.1 28.2 59.5 

Note: Figures are based on enrollments at institutions with five or more vocational programs only. Details may not add 
to totals because of rounding. < 

Source: U. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights, Vocational Education Civil Rights Survey, preliminary data, 
•less than O.05* 
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STATEMENTS FRCW STUDENTS ENROLLED IN CONSUMER AND HCMEMAJCING 
Bert Anderson, Newton High School, Newton, Mississippi 

^&\rs<„&- ■saws sss?."- ■« - 

l£2LL^\ Lynn Wagner ^rt' 5 Consuner and Homemakine Teaehr u~ 
Wagner wrote a proposal that was funded bv tfc. ^TIT* reacher - Mrs - 
Economics office to help her J^7iSu*?L*? 1 «l *- 



Priscilla Lang, graduate of Quitman High School, Quitman, Mississippi 
5«H£ol ft ?. ly 6XPreSS ° n PaPer ' ^"^Hcme *°™ics did for « to ~ 

in ^classes. Home ftS^JTio ^h n^"^ taWlwd 
detailed account of what I learned from mj i^Ec^s^ J«fi - 

XS^^r^ * • fS 1 Pip Tto 

I learned how to read blueprints, and make a scale drawer ahouse." 

"c^tt^andlrreal^ ZJft " ~ 

afford to buy clothes So I mate 7«« „* - I inflation, I can't 

"I also lear^d the dtffer^ ^sTfab r £T £ £«* 
for the. and which fabrics are^re ecoS Jta,^??.. 10 ™" 

Nutrition : I learned tha value of a haianr*^ i * 

appealing and appetizing." . . ? piate t0 ^ u look ^re 
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Statements from Students Enrolled in Consumer and Homemaking 
page 2 

Priscilla Lang (con't) 

•family Living: How to interact with your family; that when your 
parents become divorced that it is not the end of the world; How 
to deal with your parents if they have a drinking problem. How 
to cope when a member of your family passes away; How to develop 
a lasting relationship with your parents, brothers, or sisters; 
How to handle it when a member of your family develops a mental 
condition." 

"Also through the Home Economics club, the Future Hoaemakers of 
America, I learneu how to be a leader; how to interact with people; 
how to make snap decisions; how to handle responsibility when at 
least fifty people are depending on you. It also made me believe 
in myself; it gave me the ability to speak in front of a group of 
people without going to pieces.'* 

"As a result of my Home Economics education and experience in higji 
school, I decided to major in Home Economics Education where I am 
currently working toward my B.S. degree in teaching." 

"I just gave a sample detail of how Home Economics Education helped 
me to grow and shaped my life. It gave me something to look forward 
to in high school and helped me to strive for the best in everything 
that I do. I could give you at least a hundred kids* names who feel 
the same way that I do. I feel that if a program can help me and others 
as much as it has, it should be worthwhile to many. This program 
has so much to offer young men and women of today." 

Note: The above comments are excerpts from the actual statements. 
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Offensive Tackle Enjoys His Homemaking Class 



•y CRItTI ROIKUOM tkaat mnmr 

lUftWrttar cktaiM. aa4 crafts itoag 

II *MM Ml M MIIMl wttk IM hiikl «t CMklM 

(IrilHriag effaaaiTt lickk CeUtot to wi ef «• 

Mwiniflii M »i « <wy ■"•■« J*! 

ar caaktag aa • latarHa tiUwtlH n.m M«n«m 

MaitCi^itMaawlM. U »M tl.lt f HA. 

HlakScbaat. Ap*r«xlMlltl]P U.tH 

Gi Uct, Da?W CeMal. I7« m»Ut m»U aa atrial tke 

ycar-altf ataler at «tt.#tf tataagert la tat 

Maar«*ttto Htgb, ealtoathat art B»«kari »f 

all Miacnitlag Ctltl ft PHA. 

aiacb thai aa wtat aa la Utl year CaUtes »a»H 

C3 tfn*r la .»k kto toatfly la Ufa 

FtUrt Haneatakirl af fi»»ta« it Haawtlto 

Aatcrica Iran El Pita, Taxi*. 

WlikikilraaWaaalralea Caatlag frw » Mgk 

at an satf nan tchaal at MM stadtaU 

chaaglag* Mart yaaag aita wllk rnaay tMjrut tt 

■re /etlrtag la kaaw Mara ckaata fraa. aa (aaa* as 



laraa* kto Jaator 
miUk { 




aa wai aatcr _ 
year ai Mm. Uk till ha 
tair aaadri aavaa kaart la 
caai title all klfk ackaal 
eaacattea. 

CaOlM sigaaJ aa far 
»aai« etoetlve caarttt ia4 
kecaeaiaktog waa aaa af 
than. 

8a aaM laera wart aU 
•ihtr yaaag a»aa a. kto 
cum I»m year. Maif 
tiilara. Maaa (aalkill 
players, tad Ikai they all 
aa/eye* lat flffereai 
acUrUIti at thtttou. 

Cellias iUa aakf aa aerer 
ki4 a Mceaglhaagkt iheat 
ettog Is IN data ar totae* 
PHA aa4 Ikat kt eeeer 
rtctlvH Mack ireaMe 
fra« kto toawtaates ar kto 
teaches. 
Ht 4M recall a i 




(aalkill atoyer ashtog hiiau 
to ttobettof. It ha wm i 
aitaiberef PHA. 

"Ht'a (ail ta all- I • ■ « ■ I M • I 
Aattrkaa bar" *•* Um ritaeaalaUUlei was i Bert 
aaMriaitoa gleee CaUlai at Marriage, uytog thai aa 
ky kli kavaaiaklag aaaad ta marry iN ktva 
teacher, ttotoi Kill- fha cWWreeHweii/. 
jilt state WfWf tf hto Cellini jjji tkf 



i MjMy 

, iMtntoi, 

Al AHn* High fetttt 
kit File, CeUto* ill f« 
Um fawtkatt. trick, «■ 
vrtiUtog ttamt, aai a 
amber at thrat al 




. 'it!. i.i'Jiii* .li ml'.*' il'' 8. ! I'alt.lt!!' 



.i'i,V ,,;,.,:'.*' jps, 



J at 

lha arlBClaal'a ... 

cam «B«aaUit#ai HaafUH kto Haciltoa 

lltec. ylcai far iha fata/a, Catttol 

Ha taM kto tenets art ctU ha an tbtohtol ekeel 
■M far kla aeleg to PHA. iticatflag tie»tMki 
Hto Blather vat a Me»aer Jeator CaTtoga far iwa 
at PHA tM hto fathar wat fwrt ia4 lata AatokMg at 
aa amy caah. "Ha taaihl Htottoatogl llaia «Kh -a 
aiy aiathtr ha* ta caah/ 1 aiajar to arehatcUrt. ar 
CotUai at M at huliiktr. trtt Untieaat an. ar 
Ha aalctod thai ikarhtg itfvarttolag. 
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Afikaagk taalkalt 

Practtoa to eUrttog Uta 
rliay ia< StlaHay« 
CaUhM wm ha? a ta at tot 
lha Hrat day kaciaM aa 
wttl aa atteacaag a PHA 
atatt totaaraklf » taUag la 
eraaaia. 

CattBuaa4Mi«t fata at 
lattilte racaatto 
tha PHA 



hath tula attkert to tha 
arfaahattoa). 

bra. leatt aaM that lha 
faar-tfay attiUag la 



Uakaawa — Dart u 
DatarailM faar Owa" 



i aaatora I 
tor tha aa 



taaatrikly aticilag la 
waMUgiaa* D.c. Mrt. 
teat i accaaigaato4 tha 
graaa u dlttrki a^ttoar. 
CatUaa aa4 Mtot Swaa art 



ktagit at taeay tad 
taatarrtw, Iacia4(ag 
varhahaaa aa Ufaatytott 
caraan. actacattoa, tha 
taailly, hahliali. 
caaiaiaalciilaa aaa 
kTaaaaartatlaa. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
testimony this morning. 

Our next witness is Mr. Robert Meyer, research associate, the 
Urban Institute. Go ahead, Mr. Meyer. Without objection, all the 
prepared statements will be inserted in the record. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT H. MEYER, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, THE 
URBAN INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am Robert Meyer, a research associate at the Urban Institute. Re- 
cently I completed a study of high school vocational education for 
the National Commission for Employment Policy. 1 

Today I will discuss some of the results of this study which are 
relevant to an evaluation of the nonoccupational consumer and 
homemaking curriculum. My remarks will be directed to the role 
of high school education in the labor market. 

The views I express are my own and not necessarily those of the 
Urban Institute. 

Secondary education is motivated by a variety of goals, a fact 
that is reflected in the diversity j>f curricular and extracurricular 
offerings within^choolr and across different school systems. 

Occupational skill training, for example, prepares high school 
graduates for direct entry into the labor market. 

Training in basic skills is widely regarded as a prerequisite to 
participating fully in society, obtaining a good job, and enrolling in 
higher education. Home economics develops knowledge and skills 
which are useful to individuals as consumers, parents, and home- 
makers. 

The benefit to individuals of coursework in home economics lies 
in the intangible value of this knowledge. 

The cost to individuals of instruction in home economics is the 
value of the lost training in academic and occupational subjects. 

A major component of this cost is the reduction in earnings asso- 
ciated with taking home economics courses in place of academic or 
occupational courses. 

I present evidence below as to whether the earnings cost of home 
economics is large or small, and whether it has changed over time. 

First, however, I present evidence concerning the typical enroll- 
ment patterns of high school students. 

HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT PATTERNS 

Average enrollment patterns were tabulated from survey data in 
the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972— 
NLS72— a data set developed by the National Center for Education- 
al Statistics. 

The NLS72 is a national probability sample of 23,000 men and 
women, all of whom were high school seniors in the spring of 1972. 

'The study, which is available f.-om the National Commission for Employment Policy, consist- 
ed of four volumes I "Vocational Education How Should It Be Measured 9 ' II "The Determi- 
nants of Participation in Vocational Education: The Role of Schools and Personal Character!* 
;!f*\ "L T" e Lffect of Vocational Education on Post Secondary Choices," and IV 'The Labor 
Market Effects of Vocational Education " 
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A base year survey collected extensive information on high 
school experiences. Four followup surveys, over a span of 7 years, 
collected information on postsecondary schooling and employment 
and earnings. 

Table 1 presents tabulations of average course work in major 
subject areas by race and sex. Courses have been grouped so that 
natural science represents math and science, humanities repre- 
sents English, social studies, and fine arts, and vocational educa- 
tion represents home economics and all occupational courses. 

Table 1 indicates that the average individual spends about 22 to 
23 hours per week in classroom instruction, the equivalent of about 
five 55-minute periods each day. A typical high school graduate 
takes 30 one-semester courses in 3 years. For both men and women, 
about one-fourth of all coursework is in occupational subjects. 
About 40 percent of all coursework is in the humanities. 

Men and women differ primarily in their coursework in natural 
science and home economics. On average, women take about 5 per- 
cent of their coursework in home economics, about one to two 
courses. About 21 percent of their courseworjc is devoted to the nat- 
ural sciences. 

Men, on the other hand, take somewhat more natural science [26 
percent] than women, and virtually no home e c o nomic s. 

Although racial differences are small, black and hispanic women 
take somewhat more home economics than white women. 

However, analysis reported elsewhere indicates that among 
blacks, hispanics, and whites with similar socioeconomic back- 
ground, blacks and hispanics actually take less home economics 
than white women. 

Table 2 presents more detailed tabulations for women of enroll- 
ment and average coursework for home economics and the major 
occupational subjects. 

Table 3 contains similar tabulations fov women by race. Over 
half of all women take some coursework in home economics. Aver- 
age coursework in home economics for these women is about 10 
percent of all courses, about three semester courses. About 60 per- 
cent of black and hispanic women take at least one course in home 
economics. 

Over 80 percent of all women take some coursework in the com- 
mercial, or business and office field. These women devote abort 
one-quarter of their high school education to commercial training. 

Although home economics and commercial training are the two 
main vocational subjects for women, a small number of individuals 
also take courses in other vocational subjects: trade and industry, 
industrial arts, agriculture, distributive education, and health. 

However, no field enrolls more than 8 percent of all women. 
Trade and industry, industrial arts, and agriculture, of course, are 
common fields for men. 

These tabulations for the class of 1972 indicate that vocational 
education is a quantitatively important component of high school 
education. For women, the two dominant vocational subjects are 
home economics and commercial training. 

Over half of all women take at least some coursework in home 
economics and some women take as many as six semester courses, 
or more, in home economics. In the remainder of the testimony, I 
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examine the labor market implications of enrollment in home eco- 
n 0m lcs. 

GKOWTH IN THE LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN 

The reduction in income, if any, associated with taking home eco- 
nomics courses instead of academic or occupational courses depends 

KSiSSr %V£ e ^""Y H earnin ^ P° wer or prodSctit 
2 .^S^S? Tv.* dlf ! e Tl lev ^u 0f coureew ork in home econom- 
ics, and two, the extent *o which earnings power matters- Do 
women spend a significant part of their adult life in the labor 

Are their earnings an important source of family income' 

NPwfSS SK""* the J! r ? t P? int *»* ^ obtained from the 
be Presented in the next section. This section will 
examine the second point. 

Table 4 reports labor force participation rates for women in se- 
aSilTSL^ l95 i.?he data ilTustrate the welT-known fart 
that the labor force participation of women has increased dramati- 

"tece l9 l^ FOr m06t ^ m0St 0f the increaf * has t- 
The labor force participation rate of 25- to 34-year-old women for 
G ' f nC n ea86d by over 25 percentage points from 1965. Over 60 
percent of all women 18 to 44 participated in the labor force in 

rt,r^l?i™ gCS in * the enjoyment status of women suggest that 

&w««r^ir~ 18 much *»» ^ay 

in^ 1 L^„iil aCC t ntUateti b ? the fact that women have increas- 
vLi??£n JSfe "S"* of mcome for families. 
From 1960 to 1974 the growth of female-headed families with 
children was about 102 percent. The growth of husband iifefam" 
lies was ess than 8 percent. In 1974, 1 out of every 7 d5l2m MvS 
in a family where the father was absent 3 "iiioren uvea 

pttlfe^ 3 ^!! 84 tha \ 88 w ° men have become more and more 
attached to the labor market, the relative value of certain types of 
education has increased; that is, cou. S -s with a payolfin thVkbor 

v,n5i!I^/ OUr evalua . tion J of h ? me economics, this implies that if 
home economics is associated with a significant loss in earnings ci- 

G~ ™ atn?! *Z altema " ve sub jects, then the relative value of 
home economics has probably declined over time. Below we exam 

n«™ 2? CntlCal mue of the relative earnm es effect of home 

HOME ECONOMICS AND LABOR MARKET EARNINGS 

J&££ ^i 0n 1 com P are the wa ges of individuals with different 
252ST Wp -TL^T^' ^."P^o^ 1 courses, and academic 
subjects. W e are interested in estimating the earnings loss, if any, 

U^toX^vm 1 * E ' ' THe Sub " e ReVo,Ut,0n Wompn at W«h.n*on. DC The 
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that accompanies an increase in home economics and an equivalent 
reduction on academic coursework. 

Although our measure of home economics may include small 
amounts of occupational home economics and consumer education, 
our estimates primarily reflect the relationship between wages and 
nonoccupational home economics. 

Comparable estimates of the relative earnings effects of occupa- 
tional courses are presented in another paper. 4 

Our results are based on the NLS72. Ordinary least squares, a 
standard statistical technique, is used to obtain estimates of the 
percentage effect of home economics on individual wages. 5 

The estimates correspond to an increase in home economics of 
four semester courses and an equivalent reduction in academic 
classes. 

Our results are presented in table 5. 

In the first year after high school graduation, individuals with a 
concentration of coursework in home economics received essential- 
ly the same wages as other individuals. 

In subsequent years, however, individuals in home economics re- 
ceived progressively lower wages than other individuals. Wages 
were 1 peirarit tower in year1Z,T percent tower in year 3,"5 percent 
lower in year 4, and 7 percent lower in year 8. 

These results imply that wage growth is significantly lower for 
individuals who substitute home economics for alternative aca- 
demic classes. Standard measures of precision suggest that these 
results are quite statistically reliable. 

Our results are comparable to estimates obtained by Daymont 
and Rumberger using another data set and covering a more recent 
time period. Their results indicate that for the first 4 years after 
high school, home economics, relative to academic coursework, is 
associated with an average decrease in wages of 3 to 4 percent. 6 

There are undoubtedly important nonpecuniary benefits to 
taking home economics classes. The fact that these benefits may be 
difficult to measure does not mean that they should be excluded 
from a careful evaluation of the home economics curriculum. 

During the first half of this century, the labor force participation 
of women was much lower than it is today. The benefits of acquir- 
ing homemaking skills may have exceeded the inevitable costs of 
not taking courses in math, science, and other academic courses. 

Since 1960, however, women have dramatically increased their 
presence in the labor force. Coupled with the fact that home eco- 
nomics is associated with a significant reduction in earnings power, 
it is likely that the individual costs of taking home economics 
courses have risen dramatically. 



* See footnote 1 

8 The least squares equations also control for other determinants of wages, occupational 
coursework, high school work experience, race, ability, high school class rank, parents' income, 
marital status, number of dependents, area wage rates, and regional indicators 

* Daymont and Rumberger estimate that an increase in home economics of 4 semester courses 
and an equivalent reduction in academic classes is associated with 2 8 percentage decline in 
wages for individuals taking home economics as an elective, and a 4 2 percantage decline in 
wages r or individuals taking home economics in a program. Daymont, Thomas, and Russell 
Rumberger, "The Economic Value of Vocational and Academic training Acquired in High 
School." mimeograph, October 1981, tables 5 and * 
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In light of this evidence, the rationale for Federal funding of 
high school home economics should be carefully reexamined. 

Our analysis supports the following conclusion: Home economics 
is different from occupationally oriented vocational education in 
that it is associated with significant sacrifices in individual earn- 
ings capacity. 

Among other things, vocational education policy is motivated by 
a desire to assist young people, particularly disadvantaged young 
people, to become self-supporting in the labor market. Although 
there may be substantial nonpecuniary benefits to home economics, 
instruction in home economics is counterproductive to this goal. 

Finally, the goal of vocational education to increase the number 
of skilled workers in the economy is served by occupational and 
academic education, but not by the home economics curriculum. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 
[Tables referred to by Robert Meyer follow:] 
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Table X 



Average Courscwork in Major Subject Areas 
by Race and Sex 

Woven 





■nice 


oiacK 


tfi aninJ A 

Hispanic 


All 

ail 


natural Science 


21 • 1 1 
(10.69) 


Zi .97 
(9.46) 


18.42 
(9.58) 


21 .14 
(10.47) 


Ruaanltles 


42.81 
(11.67) 


43.55 
(11.59) 


40.76 
(11.31) 


42.84 

(11.65) 


Foreign Language 


7.09 
(7.41) 


4.61 

(6.25) 


6.97 
(6.71) 


6.68 

(7.26) 


Vocational 


26.98 
(19.62) 


29.87 
(17.47) 


33*85 
(17.38) 


29*34 
(19.22) 


Occupational 


23.85 
(18.37) 


23.23 
(16.99) 


28.04 

(17.00) 


23.93 
(18.12) 


Hose Econosilcs 


5.13 
(6.55) 


6.64 

(7.53) 


5.81 
<6.3») 


5.41 

(6.73) 


Total Class flours 
Per Week 


22.90 
(6.05) 


22.05 
(6.36) 


22.65 
(6.13) 


22.75 
(6.11) 


Observations 


6,406 


1,712 
Men 


467 


10,585 






Black 


Hispanic 


All 

all 


natural Science 


26.57 
(11.34) 


24.59 
(9.73) 


22.17 
(9.66) 


26.11 
(11.12) 


Hussmltles 


42.93 
(11.00) 


45.69 
(12.09) 


41.64 
(10.64) 


43.24 
(11.18) 


Foreign Language 


5.99 
(7.03) 


3.63 
(5.83) 


6.72 
(7.11) 


5.71 
(6.93) 


Vocational 


24.51 
08.28) 


26.09 
(16.57) 


29.47 
(17.08)* 


24.94 
(18.05) 


Total Class Hours 
Per Week 


22.04 
(5.76) 


21.58 
(5.85) 


22.77 
(5.84) 


22.01 
(5.78) 


Observations 


8,595 


1,393 


464 


10,ft52 



'•) Coursevork is defined as percentage of total 

coursevork, except where noted. 
* Standard deviations are listed in parentheses 
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Table 2 

Average Vocational Coursework for 
Different Levels of Course Grouping 

Voaen 



♦ Percentage Enrolled Average Coursework Average Coursework 

In Subject of Enroll ees of All Persona 



CoBierclal 


83*28 
(37.32) 




Z3.J7 
(16.36) 


21 .21 
(17.70) 


Rcae 

Economics 


54.22 
(49.82) 


w » 


9.97 
(6.17) 


5.41 
(6.73) 


Trade 


5.88 
(23.52) 




11.96 
(10*03) 


0.70 
(3.72) 


Industrial 
Arts 


7.59 
(26.48) 




6.50 
(5.12) 


0.64 
(2.66) 


Agriculture 


0*92 
(9.53) 




8.24 
(5.38) 


0.08 
(0.94) 


Distributive 


6.29 
(24.28) 




10*19 
(7.31) 


0.64 

(3.08) 


Health 


8.03 

(27.20) 




8.19 
(7.46) 


0.66 
(3.07) 


Total 

Vocational 

Courses 


91.44 
(27.98) 




32.06 
(17.78) 


29.34 
(19.22) 



Saaple Six*: 10.58; 



: (2) Courses ar* defined as a percentage of total courses. 
(3) Standard devietions are listed in parenthesis. 
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Table 3 

Average Vocational Coursewcrk for Different 
Levels of Course Grouping by Hace 

Women 



Percent Enrolled Average Courseork 





In Subject 




of Enroll ees 






Blacks 


His Denies 


White* 


Blacks 


Hlsoanlcs 


Wnltea 


Coanerelal 


79.26 
(40.55) 


86.9* 
(33.73) 


83.89 
(36.76) 


24.31 
(14.90) 


27.52 
(15.12) 


25.57 
(16.68) 


Hoae 

Economics 


58.86 
(49.22) 


60.81 
(48.87) 


52.90 
(49.92) 


11.28 
(6.63) 


9.55 
(5.50) 


9.70 
(6.06) 


Trade 


8.82 
(28.37) 


8.56 
(28.02) 


5.13 
(22.06) 


12.84 
(9.97) 


12.30 
(12.32) 


11.63 
(9.83) 


Industrial 

X (juuo v ft aba 

arts - 


9.46 
(29.28T 


11.13 7.01 
(31.49) (25.53) 


9.53 


8.45 


8.23 
t5.04) 


Agriculture 


1.17 
(10.75) 


0.43 
(6.54) 


0.89 
(9.40) 


6.73 
(3.11) 


7.97 
(5.37) 


8.65 
(5.82) 


Distributive 


6.89 
(25.34) 


10.71 
(30.95) 


5.92 
(23.61) 


10.84 
(8.33) 


8.66 
(7.15) 


10.19 
(7.06) 


Health 


9.93 
(29.92) 


12.21 
(32.77) 


7.41 
(26.20) 


11.10 
(7.57) 


9.50 
(11.83) 


7.27 
<6.67) 


Total 

Vocational 
Courses 


«1.53 
(27.85) 


95.50 
(20.75) 


91.20 
(28.34) 


32.64 
(15.60) 


35.44 
(16.11) 


31.78 
(18.26) 


Saaple Size: 


1,712 


467 


8,406 


1,712 


467 


8,406 
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Table 4 

Labor Porca Participation Kataa of Woaeo 

itii 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 

1950 51.3 46.0 34.0 39.1 37.9 

1953 50.9 45.9 34.9 41.6 43.8 

1960 50.9 46.1 36.0 43.4 49.8 

1963 * 9 - 3 * 9 -9 38.5 46.1 50.9 

19? 0 53.6 57.7 45.0 51.1 54.4 

1973 58.1 64.1 54.6 55.8 54.6 

1979 62 " 9 69.1 63.8 63.6 58.4 



Chanta 1950-1979 11.6 23.1 29.8 24.5 20.5 

Chan** 196W979 13.6 19.2 23.3 17.5 7.5 

Sourca: feployaent ,od Training taper t of tha Prealdant, 1980, Tabla A-4. 
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Table 5 



Estimates of the Percentage Change In Wages Associated with 
an Increase In Home Economics of Four Semester Courses: Woaen 



Tear after Hi jh School Graduation Percentage Change 

1 0.08 

(1.55) 

2 -0.71 

(1.60) 

3 -1.70 

(1.37) 

4 -4.60** 

(1.48) 

5 -5.35** 

(1.44) 



6 -5.07** 

(1.72) 

7 -5.63** 

(1.73> 

8 -6.87** 

(1.82) 



Note: A ** Indicates that the estimate Is significant at the 0.01 
level* Standard errors are In parentheses. 



Source: Table 2, Mayer, Robert, "The Labor Market Effects of Vocational 
Education Urban Institute Project Reports, August 1981. 
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Chairman Perkins. Mr. Green? Go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OP DR. HAYDEN GREEN. CHAIRMAN, BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT. OAK PARK AND RIVER FOREST HIGH 
SCHOOL, OAK PARK, ILL., PAST PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS CONSUM- 
ER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AND COALITION STATE COORDI- 
NATOR FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION, ON BEHALF OF COALI 
TION FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 

Dr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much for 
Educatff Unity 10 t6Stify ° n behalf ° f the Coalition for Consumer 
I am Hayden Green, a coalition State coordinator for consumer 
education a past president of Illinois Consumer Education Associ- 
ation, and chairman of the Business Education Department at Oak 
Park and River Forest High School in Oak Park, 111. 

The Coalition for Consumer Education, on whose behalf I speak 
™ W if °™ °f several grassroots consumer programs recently ini- 
tiated by the Consumer Federation of America. Now functioning 
independently, the coalition is based on networks of consumer edu- 
cators organized in each of the States. 
The purpose of the coalition is to promote the development of na- 
^al, btate and local consumer education programs. 
The coalition has 1,000 members from a variety of organizations 
encompassing: College and high school teachers, State and local 
consumer affaire officials, consumer affairs professionals in busi- 
ness, community labor leaders and otheis offering consumer educa- 
,n non'rawtional settings such as community organizations. 
The State coalitions are linked together to provide a nationwide 
network of individuals who are responsive to national, State and 
local initiatives affecting the field of consumer education 

ine coalition strongly believes that consumer education is a 
basic need of every American. 

Rising unemployment, a number of double digit inflation and 
soaring interest rates have shaken and complicated the assump- 
tions of the consumer world we have known and have made con- 
sumers ill prepared to cope with the changing marketplace 

According to a study conducted by the University of Texas in 
1975 1 out of every 5 individuals or 23 million Americans lacked 
the basic consumer know-how to function effectively in society 

It is surprising and perhaps even shocking to report that this 
study found about half of the adult population functional and not 
competent in necessary consumer skills and knowledge 

It is the belief of the coalition that the reason adults are inad- 
equately prepared to act effectively in the marketplace is a result 
of our students being shortchanged during their years at school 

We have failed to motivate them or to provide them proper in- 
struction concerning real-life consumer problems. We give them in- 
adequate strategies for dealing with the political economy as con- 
sumers and as citizens. 

Most schools have treated consumer education as a frill rather 
than a true academic discipline. Yet, nothing is more basic to the 
educational process or more meaningful to students' lives 
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Consumer education covers a group of skills, concepts, and un- 
derstandings essential to effective functioning in our society. 

Additionally, consumer education embodies a large variety of dis- 
tinctively different skills, many of which are complex and require a 
discerning and critical mind. 

Although they will spend a large part of their lives involved in 
consumer activities, during 12 years of schooling most students are 
taught very little that will help them deal effectively as adult con- 
sumers. 

They know little about insurance and banking. They are not 
taught how to handle their own money or to protect their own 
health. And they know little about their rights as consumers. 

To illustrate, a recent study on the consumer skills and attitudes 
of 17-year-olds released by the education commission of the States 
found that high school students were short on knowledge of person- 
al finance, consumer protection and behavior, economics, contrac- 
tual agreements and critical concerns such as energy. 

Among college students, the results weren't much better. In a 
1978-79 study of 750 university students at Purdue University, it 
was found that a majority of the students never use a budget; did 
not know how to reconcile a checking account; did not know key 
terms in credit and insurance policies and; did not know how to file 
a simple tax return. 

These studies point to an urgent and pressing need for consumer 
education. The coalition appreciates the responsiveness of this com- 
mittee to the need for consumer education as it relates to the cur- 
rent reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act. 

My remarks today address the need for revisions in the legisla- 
tion to make it more responsive to the needs of consumer educa- 
tion. 

Recommendations I will present are based on conclusions drawn 
on a recently released National Institute of Education study of the 
response to the consumer and homemaking education amendments 
of 1976. 

Our recommendations are as follows* 

1. INCLUDE A SET-ASIDE FOR CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

IN THE ACT 

The NIE study of vocational education found that the earmark- 
ing of Federal funds to benefit certain groups of individuals was 
crucial to realizing Federal policy objectives. This is especially im- 
portant for consumer and homemaking education. 

If consumer and homemaking education is included in a block 
grant, in which it would have to compete for funding with every 
other vocational education program and service, the Coalition for 
Consumer Education believes that consumer education programs 
would lose out. 

Local and State vocational administrators feel that the primary 
purpose of vocational education is to train people for wage-earning 
jobs, and consumer education programs would probably get only a 
small amount of the Federal funds, if any. 

Without Federal funding for consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion, the NIE study said it is likely that States would reduce or 
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eliminate those consumer and homemaking education activities ex- 
pressly encouraged by Congress in the 1976 amendments— outreach 
programs, services to special populations, innovative school pro- 
grams addressing current societal needs, and the staff necessary to 
coordinate it all. 

The more developed, institutionalized C. & H. E. programs— 
those in the secondary schools— may survive, but are also likely to 
become more traditional in content, the report said. This would 
lessen the emphasis on consumer education and decrease the 
number of students being served. 

The Coalition for Consumer Education believes it is important to 
include a specific set-aside for the consumer and homemaking edu- 
cation program in the reauthorized Vocational Education Act, 
either as a part of the basic grant or as a separate title. 

2. TARGET CONSUMER EDUCATION WITHIN THE CONSUMER AND HOME- 
MAKING EDUCATION PROGRAM AND AS A MAJOR NATIONAL NEED 
UNDER THE PROPOSED PART B OF THE ACT 

Consumer education must continue to be emphasized within the 
consumer and homemaking education programs, because much 
more progress is needed. The NIE study found that the limited 
amount of Federal money available to the C. & H. E. system has 
the greatest impact, and is more likely to prompt responsiveness 
when the funds are used in support of very specific programs. 

The Coalition for Consumer Education urges Congress to target 
funding specifically in these areas: Consumer education programs 
for adults, preservice and inservice education, and training of State 
consumer education specialists. These will be discussed later in the 
testimony. 

The Coalition for Consumer Education has reviewed the draft 
outline of a new Vocational Education Act prepared by the US 
Department of Education. 

The draft includes a new Part B— national economic and skilled 
work force development program— which is aimed strictly at im- 
proving overall economic conditions and solving national problems. 

We believe that the ability of consumers to cope with inflation is 
a major national problem, and that consumer education should be 
addressed by this new section of the act. 

The intent of the proposed part B is to grant funds to States in 
greatest economic need, which in turn would target funds to adults 
in economic need who can benefit greatly from consumer educa- 
tion. 

We recommend that the act provide for consumer education for 
adults in economically hard-pressed areas, offered through second- 
ary and postsecondary institutions and other delivery systems. 

3. EMPHASIZE CONSUMER EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 

Consumer education has its greatest impact when it is provided 
to adult students. Adults face all the major consumer problems: 
Managing credit wisely, purchasing a home or car, family budget- 
ing, clarifying their values in allocating limited resources and 
speaking up for their rights in the marketplace. 
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The NIE study found that much more Federal consumer and 
homemaking education funding goes to the secondary programs 
than to adult and postsecondary programs. 

The researchers described the postsecondary consumer and 
homemaking programs in vocational institutions and community 
colleges as embryonic or nonexistent in all but one State studied. 

While 95 percent of the cost of secondary consumer and home- 
making education programs are State-supported, States and local 
education agencies provide only one-third of the operation costs of 
programs for adults. 

Because adult programs are much more dependent on Federal 
support— and because they have a greater impact on students— the 
Coalition for Consumer Education recommends that some Federal 
funding should be targeted at consumer education for postsecon- 
dary and adult students. 

The study also found that while the majority of Federal funds 
flows to secondary schools, the impact of Federal funds is much 
greater in outreach programs. The most effective outreach pro- 
grams function within a Delivery system distinct from the second- 
ary schools. 

Separate delivery systems have the staff to design and imple- 
ment outreach programs, and to establish the linkages with human 
service organizations. When secondary teachers instruct adults at 
night, the goal is more often enrichment than remediation. 

The Coalition for Consumer Education also recommends that the 
reauthorized act should provide for consumer education through a 
variety of delivery syst ms, 'ncluding secondary schools, communi- 
ty junior colleges, technical institutes, Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act programs, community schools, work incentive 
programs, adult education programs, community-based organiza- 
tions, and health and social service agencies. 

Vocational education institutions could subcontract with these 
organizations to provide consumer education, award grants on a re- 
quest for proposals basis, offer consumer education using school 
employees at off-campus sites, or many other approaches. 

4 PROMOTE MORE SPECIALIZED COURSES IN CONSUMER EDUCATION 

The NIE study found that the home economics field chose to ad- 
dress the special consumer and homemaking education emphasis in 
the 1976 act by incorporating the subject a^eas into tli* existing 
curriculum structure rather than making them separate courses. 

"This pattern is particularly evident in secondary programs," the 
study said. The "infusion" strategy makes it virtually impossible to 
measure the increased emphasis on such high priority areas as con- 
sumer education, the researchers concluded. 

When consumer education concepts are incorporated into regular 
programs, instructors tend to emphasize the "buymanship ' as- 
pects—how to make the best buys in fabrics for clothing construc- 
tion, how to select various cuts of meats, et cetera. 

According to the 1980 National Census Study of Secondary Voca- 
tional Consumer and Homemaking Programs, the most frequently 
taught concepts are consumer buying, decisionmaking, and values, 
goals and standards. 
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Bat consumer education must take a broad-based approach, 
teaching individuals the essential skills to compete in a complex 
marketplace, choosing between competing goods and services and 
helping consumers to understand their marketplace rights and re- 
sponsibilities. 

In 1976, T. H. Bell, then U.S. Commissioner of Education, said; 

The Office of Education needed to broaden the concept of what constitutes con- 
sumer education No longer ls it limited to honieinakmg or the purchase of such 
articles and services as automobile*, homes, and medical caie 

In today's world, consumers' education also has to do with an active citizenship 
that demands that citizens know about forms of redress, where to get legal help 
how to use resources wisely, how to make the consumers" voice heard in decision- 
making bodies, whether these be industry councils or government agencies (From a 
speech at Consumers Education-Options lor Action conference, sponsored by the 
ini£ e of Education and Gfnct of Consumer Affairs, Chicago. Illinois on January 12 

The Coalition for Consumer Education recommends that the 
reauthorized act provide leadership and incentives for offering spe 
ciahzed courses in consumer education. Such courses could provide 
broader instruction in the consumer education field and hopefully 
involve more students. 

The National Census Study also found that in the 10 States stud- 
ied by the NIE, only 6 percent of the total consumer ?nd homemak- 
ing education students were enrolled in consumer education. 

Thirty-six percent of the 1,147 secondary school consumer and 
homemaking education programs surveyed in the census study of- 
fered a course in consumer education. 

This compared with 64 percent of the schools that offered cloth- 
ing and textiles programs. While some men and women will sew 
their own clothes throughout their lifetimes, all persons will 
assume the important role as consumer. 

The Coalition for Consumer Education believes that some Feder- 
al incentive is needed to urge vocation - homemaking programs to 
steer away from the cooking and sewing emphasis of the past and 
to emphasize consumer education, which is so critical for survival 
as an adult. 

5. EXPAND PRESERVlCE AND 1NSERVICE TRAINING IN CONSUMER 

EDUCATION 

The Coalition for Consumer Education believes there is one main 
reason why local schools do not offer more specialized courses in 
consumer education: vocational homemaking teachers do not feel 
they are well enough prepared to teach the specialized course. 

At institutions of higher education, the consumer education pro- 
gram is generally the stepchild of the home economics department 
Teacher education programs generally emphasize foods and nutri- 
tion, clothing and textiles, housing and home management, and 
child development. 

Many home economics teachers graduate from a vocational 
homemaking teacher preparation program having only taken a 
handful— or fewer— of courses in consumer economics and family 
finance. J 

As a result, many vocational homemaking teachers panic when 
they are assigned to teach consumer education. 
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Intensive inservice education is critical to improving the effec- 
tiveness of consumer education teachers. Indepth training for con- 
sumer education teachers— at least 2 weeks for new teachers, and 
continuing inservice for more experienced teachers— is needed to 
prepare new teachers and to keep others informed on this constant- 
ly changing field. 

The NIE study concluded that inservice training is instrumental 
in promoting program quality and responsiveness to the Federal 
legislation. 

If Congress believes as we do that consumer education should be 
a top priority of the reauthorized Vocational Education Act, then 
lawmakers should earmark some Federal funds for inservice pro- 
grams in consumer education. 

6. TRAIN A CONSUMER EDUCATION SPECIALIST TO SERVE IN EACH STATE 

supervisor's OFFICE 

One of the most impactful uses of Federal ancillary service 
moneys is the support of administrative staff, said the NIE study. 

The researchers praised the impact of State and regional staff 
members in helping teachers to modify their programs, to over- 
come administrative obstacles which may be blocking their efforts 
to be more innovative, and to prompt responsiveness on the local 
level. 

But many of these State staff members face the same problem 
experienced by vocational homemaking teachers — lack of academic 
preparation in the consumer education field. 

The Coalition for Consumer Education urges Congress to set up a 
special national level training program to prepare one vocational 
homemaking education staff member in every State as a consumer 
education specialist. 

Through intensive training (2 or more weeks in length, followed 
by periodic in-service training), these consumer education special- 
ists could be prepared to offer technical assistance to consumer 
education teachers in their State, to help set up new programs for 
youth and adults, to identify resources, and to establish linkages 
with all the institutions and organizations in the State involved 
with consumer education. 

To summarize, the coalition suggests six changes in the Vocation- 
al Education Act: 

One, continue to include a set-aside for consumer and homemak- 
ing education in the act; 

Two, target consumer educa f ion within the consumer and home- 
making education program and as a major national need under 
part B of the act; 

Three, emphasize consumer education for adults; 

Four, promote more specialized courses in consumer education; 

Five, expand preservice and inservice training in consumer edu- 
cation; and 

Six train a consumer education specialist to serve in each State 
supervisor's office. 
Thank you for your time and consideration. 
Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 
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I would like to put a question to the entire panel and we will 
start with you, Mr. Meyer, to answer first, and then we will go 
through the panel. 

I notice that the National Commission for Employment Policy 
has been concerned consistently with finding ways to increase the 
earnings of women in poor families, a concern shared by this sub- 
committee. 

Can you tell us if there is any evidence that consumer and home- 
making programs have been successful in doing so? 
Mr. Meyer. My research for the National Commission for Em- 

Eloyment Policy looked at the labor market effects of different 
inds of courses. 

I looked at the effect of occupational courses, academic courses, 
and home economics. 

Since there is an interest in educational policy being especiall} 
helpful to disadvantaged people, I also did some analysis that 
looked at the effects of these programs for disadvantaged people, 
minorities, blacks, hispanics: The evidence, I think, is very interest- 
ing because it is national evidence, it is not anecdotal, it is evi- 
dence that applies on average to what is being accomplished in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Even in a large national data set the number of disadvantaged 
people or the number of minorities is not large, so you can say less 
convincing things when you are speaking about the effects of high 
school education for those people and for others. 

But the evidence did suggest that occupational vocational educa- 
tion, if anything, tended to be somewhat more beneficial for disad- 
vantaged women than even for white women although that depend- 
ed on the courses. 

On the other hand, for home economics courses there was indica- 
tion that black women, hispanic women who take courses in home 
economics, in fact, do worse even than white women; which means 
that although I indicated that sort of a typical concentration of 
home economics courses for a white high school woman might cost 
her 3, 4, 5 percent in earnings more if she took more, the number 
was even higher for disadvantaged women. 

Chairman Perkins. Dr. Green? 

Dr. Green. I can't cite any research evidence that consumer and 
homemaking increases earnings capacity, but we believe very 
strongly that consumer education is the other side of the coin and 
that is that it improves the worker s ability to get maximum usage 
from the money that they do earn in employment. 

For that reason, that is the reason we believe consumer educa- 
tion concept needs to be broadened and expanded. 

Chairman Perkins. Yes, Ms. Bell, go right ahead. 

Ms. Bell. In working with instructional materials for the State 
of Texas we have interviewed many employers and they have con- 
sistently said that the things that they look for most would be the 
ability of managerial skills of their workers, and also human rela- 
tions skills. And they look very strongly to the consumer-home- 
making for those skills. 

Now, I think we might say that we are not really advocating that 
consumer and homemaking education be taken in place of the oc- 
cupational training, but we are saying that the loss, the earnings 
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loss that could be up to 7 percent, could readily be lost very quickly 
if the poorer women do not have some of the—let me put it this 
way: If the increase of income means little nutritional require- 
ments that are not met because of the lack of knowledge, and if the 
food is poorly prepared and wasted, or if an unusually large 
amount of income is spent for eating out without assurance of nu- 
trition, and if poor consumer decisions are made, and if poor man- 
agerial skills are used for families with limited incomes, then we 
are not — the 5 or 7 percent increase is not going to be any advan- 
tage at all. 

Dr. Brennkr I don't know of any evidence based on nationally 
representative samples that shows consumer and homemaking 
courses to have a positive effect on earnings, again compared with 
other courses that students might take. 

I know of two courses, Mr. Meyer's work and the Daymont- 
Rumsberger study, that suggests that students who take consumer 
and homemaking economics courses have a significant loss in earn- 
ings. 

Now, these are based on nationally representative samples. If 
there is evidence that such programs have positive effects on earn- 
ings on some students in some places, I would — I am sure that ex- 
amples of this can be pointed out. But I would suggest that this is a 
little bit like going to the supermarket and buying a bag of apples. 

If you are f cing buying a whole bag of apples when you take 
them home you may find out there are some good ones and some 
bad ones. And I don't doubt that representatives of consumer and 
homemaking can point to very fine examples where these pro- 
grams, a particular program might have contributed to earnings. 

But I would suggest that the problem is looking at the program 
overall. When we buy these programs we are buying the whole bag. 

I think the evidence is that when we are buying the whole bag if 
you are asking about the effect on earnings and particularly if you 
are asking about the effect on earnings of disadvantaged people, 
the evidence is that there is no contribution to earnings and that 
the programs probably reduce expected earnings. 

Chairman Perkins Go right ahead. 

Ms. Ballard. If I understand correctly, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Meyer did not differentiate between consumer and homemaking 
and occupational programs. 

Since the bulk of our students are in consumer and homemaking 
it seems that the data is somewhat insignificant, since that is not 
what we are here to talk about. 

We are here to talk about consumer and homemaking education. 
We have not claimed that consumer and homemaking education 
impacts on workplace and earnings. 

Would it be possible for two other people on this panel to re- 
spond to this, Dr. Joan McFadden and Dr. Reba Pittman-Evans? 

STATEMENT OF JOAN R. McFADDEN. VICE PRESIDENT. AVA FOR 
HOME ECONOMICS 

Dr. McFadden I am Joan McFadden. vice president of AVA for 
Home Economics 
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I would like to ask Mr. Meyer how he explains that the individ- 
uals who took the consumer and honiemaking education earned the 
same as other vocational students during the first year after the 
training program? 

And I would suggest that other factors are involved in the 
change in earning capacity over the period of time. If we are to 
follow this logic that Mr. Meyer suggested then perhaps vocational 
education should only train for upper occupational jobs. 

It has never been the claim of consumer and honiemaking that 
these programs would increase the workplace earnings but that 
these programs would improve the individual skills in the market- 
place or in using their earnings. 

I would like Reba Pittman-Evans to also comment. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Meyer, do you want to respond briefly to 
that? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, there are two issues there The first issue is 
when you are comparing people with more and less amounts of vo- 
cational education, are you comparing people that are different? 

If people in home economics are inherently having higher ability 
or lower ability, then measurement of earnings differences mieht 
be spurious. & 

So my study was very careful to try to compare people with more 
or A ess amounts of home economics among people that were compa- 
rable and what I chose as measures to indicate comparability were 
a whole list of things listed in my testimony, assures of ability, 
family background, family income, location in the country, a whole 
host of variables. 

So in terms of comparing people with more or less home econom- 
ics the comparison is for comparable people Now the question is- 
the second question then is: How could earnings differences grow 
over time? 6 

The simplest explanation for that is that people with different 
kinds o training, scientific, mathematics, and other kinds of occu- 
pational training tend to get in jobs with much higher earnings 
growth potential. They get into jobs that have opportunities for on- 
the-job training and other advancement opportunities. 

If this is a true interpretation of the data then, vou would expect 
that as time went on people with greater learning, greater ability 
ingc * US6 on " the -j° b training would have faster growing earn- 

This is true in other examples in the labor market too People 
with college education tend to have much faster growing earnings 
than people who don't and if you look at the earnings effects over 
time they tend to widen. 

So that is a fairly natural and expected growth. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me ask another question I think we un- 
derstand the points you have made. The National Institutes of Edu- 
cation study found that home economics serves more disdadvan- 
taged than any other vocational program. 

Do you believe that this emphasis on the disadvantaged would 
continue it home economics were no longer a categorical program? 
Just answer it briefly. 

Mr Meyer. Two points I looked at, again, comparable people 
and tried to see whether disadvantaged people were more likely to 
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take home economics. In fact, I found that disadvantaged people of 
comparable background were less likely to take home economics 
than white women. 

The second point is that given a limited bundle of courses that 
people can take, although disadvantaged people have a lot to gain 
from consumer and homemaking courses they have much to lose. 

Do you want to increase the amount of home economics that a 
disadvantaged individual takes at the expense of mathematics 
training, science training? An occupational vocational education? I 
think the answer is no, if you are interested in increasing the self- 
sufficiency of these people. 

Chairman Perkins. All right. 

Dr. Green. 

Dr. Green. I think the answer is that there would not be the con- 
tinued emphasis on working with the disadvantaged. Although we 
have some doubts as to whether or not the intent is to increase the 
earnings capacity, we believe that the effect is to increase the 
spending capacity of the disadvantaged and that is why we are sug- 
gesting that funding be targeted at these groups. 

Chairman Perkins. Go ahead, Ms. Bell. 

STATEMENT OF REBA PITTMAN-EVANS, DIRECTOR, YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT PROJECT. FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 

Dr. Pittman-Evans. If you will permit me, there are a couple of 
things I would like to share with you. 

My name is Reba Pittman-Evans. I am working for Future 
Homemakers of America. I am here in behalf of Dr. Ida Ballard. 

First of all, consumer and homemaking programs create a cli- 
mate in which students can find the personal reward in motivating 
themselves to become homemakers and wage earners. 

The issue with consumer homemaking is not how much money a 
student might make or have the potential but we are concerned 
with providing life skills instead of hobby skills. 

I would like to share with you a study conducted by Dr. Kenneth 
Novak, associate professor, business administration, George Mason 
University in Fairfax, Va. 

His survey was conducted to show that people wanted out of 
their work. When he asked employees as compared to employers to 
rank the following five items they chose "an interest in work" as 
being of most importance to them. 

The second was "full appreciation of the work done." 

The third was "a feeling of being in on things," the fourth was 
"job security," and the fifth was "good wages" compared to what 
employers determined No. 1 being 

Chairman Perkins. Identify yourself for the record. 

Dr. Pittman-Evans. My name is Reba Pittman-Evans, director, 
youth employment project, Future Homemakers of America. 

Chairman Perkins. That is sufficient. Go ahead. 

Dr. Pittman-Evans. While it is important that people make a lot 
of money it is also important sometimes that people feel good about 
what they are doing. As far as consumer homemaking programs 
contributing to either the salary or having a good job, I would like 
to cite a couple of examples. 
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Joanna is a home economics student in Port Angeles, Wash. De- 
spite her confinement to a wheelchair, she has mastered clothing 
contruction skills. She has earned money sewing garments and gift 
items. 

According to Joanna, Homemaking and economics has given me 
confidence and persistence in my efforts to succeed. 0 Special ad- 
justments to the sewing machines and notions help Joanna work 
easily in her handicap. Now she is more eager and relaxed in the 
classroom. Because of the home 

Chairman Perkins. I hate to interrupt you, but we have to move 
on. Could you summarize? 

Dr. Pittman-Evans. What is important to Joanna is not the 
fact— she is not concerned she may not make a lot of money, what 
is important to her is she feels good that she can do something that 
makes her, herself, feel important and, her existence, her being. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you. Go ahead. 

Ms. Bell. Mr. Chairman, I believe the question was, Would the 
disadvantaged continue to be served by consumer and homemak- 
ing? 

Chairman Perkins. That is correct, if it were not a categorical 
program. 

Ms Bell, That is right. I have every reason to believe they 
would not. They would be, as one Congressman put it to me one 
time, they would be at the bottom of the heap and would not be 
considered if we were not categorical. 

Dr. Brenner. The Commission's overall recommendations on vo- 
cational education include a strong recommendation that the tar- 
geting of occupational programs on disadvantaged people be in- 
creased. 

The Commission did not take a position on the exact question 
that you asked, so that my comment here is a personal comment. 

It seems to me that given the evidence I have already referred to 
that the least important portion of the Vocational Education Act to 
target on disadvantaged people is a consumer and homemaking 
program. 

u M kW?. ALL ^i RD " Mr " Chairman » I believe you remember that I cited 
the NIE study that gave us high marks on what you are asking us 
Being from a State that has 82 counties and all 82 counties are 
classified as disadvantaged, we are going to be assured that we are 
all going to be served. But some States do not have that high a rate 
of disadvantaged people or depressed areas in their States. 
I do believe it is very important to include this in the legislation. 
Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 

Now let me ask all the panel another question: When home eco- 
nomics is left as a separate program as recommended by some of 
you or put into competition with other vocational programs as rec- 
ommended by others, do you think that the Federal law ought to 
emphasize more particular types of programs to be funded or that 
the law ought to be loosened up to give the States more discretion? 

You all understand that. Answer it briefly. Let s have a brief 
answer, go across the table there. 

Mr. Meyer. I guess it is well known that the Federal 
Government's share in education and vocational education is small. 
I think the Federal interest in education is not that it should at- 
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tempt to control education or direct it, that is the prerogative of 
local school systems. 

I think the advantage from the Federal Governments perspec- 
tive is that it can increase experimentation, promote research, and 
can act as a publicizer of programs that are particularly effective 
and particularly innovative. 

I do not think that Federal money should be used as a supple- 
ment to regular funds being spent for vocational education. 

I think it should be definitely interested in targeting on the 
fringe of developing new and better programs, it should be encour- 
aging experimental and new development of programs and it 
should also be concerned with helping disadvantaged individuals. 

Chairman Perkins. Dr. Green. 

Dr. Green. We believe very strongly that it should be specific. At 
the State level I am afraid that it would get lost and, therefore, we 
believe that it should be specifically targeted as we suggested for 
outreach programs, service to special populations and innovative 
school programs, addressing current societal needs. 

Ms. Bell. The Coalition for Home Economics also believes that it 
should be specific, because we feel that never before have we 
needed Federal support for home economics education any more 
than we do now and that homemaking is something that cannot be 
handed down traditionally as it once was but it does need Federal 
direction. 

Dr. Brenner. I think the legislation should not be terribly specif- 
ic with respect to the kind of programs that ought to be funded be- 
cause there is such variety in the needs of local areas. I think that 
the targeting should be done on disadvantaged individuals. 

At the secondary level I think that should be done by directing 
that a higher proportion of funds go to areas with high proportions 
of low-income families and at the postsecondary level I think the 
targeting should be done through individuals, through the kind of 
individual voucher scheme proposals that we have already in such 
programs as the Pell grants, basic educational opportunity grants, 
and other programs of that kind. 

Ms. Ballard. I am in agreement with Ms. Camille Bell on the 
coalition s statement that we believe it should be specific. You 
asked us to also comment on whether the States should be given 
more latitude. We would recommend very minimal changes. 

We would like to see a little greater flexibility in the planning 
process within the State, better definitions, and more clearly ex- 
plained regulations helping us to comply with the spirit of the law. 

Although the formula distribution of funds is desirable in flow- 
ing funds to some areas, some States have had problems with that. 
So we think you should take a look at that. 

Possibly this would allow some of the more innovative and ex- 
perimental programs to pockets of population, such as blacks, Ori- 
entals, Indochinese, Asian-American where there are just small 
pockets within a very wealthy area often. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me ask Dr. Green a question. 

I am sure you know that the Congress adopted the ad- 
ministration's recommendation and put the Federal consumer edu- 
cation program into a block grant. Will State and local school dis- 
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tricts use these block grant funds for consumer education? What is 
your judgment about that, Dr Green? 

Dr. Green. The answer is very clearly no I don't believe that 
any of the funding that went into the consolidation will ever see 
any local district, in fact, will never be used for any consumer edu- 
cation program at all. 

I know in our State, depending on what the appropriations are, 
by the time 80 percent of it goes to local districts, and then 21 
other programs, special project programs competing for it, there 
will be virtually nothing for any specialized consumer education 
program or implementing any of the objectives that we have out- 
lined 

Chairman Perkins Mr Meyer, I would like to have >ou and Dr 
Brenner comment on this question: Your basic criticism seems to 
be that time spent in home economics takes away from time and 
other courses and, therefore, women who participate are less well 
prepared for their jobs. 

Doesn't this criticism have less validity today when there has 
been a dramatic increase in men enrollment in home economics 9 

Mr. Meyer. Actually, I would say that the criticism has more va- 
lidity today than ever before and that is largely because labor force 
participation of women has risen so dramatically. 

The primary occupation of women in the first half of the century 
might have been considered to be homemaking That seems to be 
no longer true. The labor force participation has risen dramatically 
since lSH>-> and is predicted to rise even further. 

In 1979, over KO percent of women worked And among disadvan- 
taged people, labor force participation is very high I think the 
earnings issue is paramount. 

Chairman Perkins. Go ahead, Dr Brenner. 

Dr. Brenner Well, with respect to the proportion of men taking 
vocational courses, there seems to be some evidence that that has 
increased, although the overwhelming majority of courses are still 
taken by women And I think that particularity if one looks at the 
intensity of the taking of courses that in most cases men are taking 
maybe one or two courses, probabl> in more cases than not just 
one * J 

So that 20-percent enrollment figure for men is probably not an 
accurate reflection of the percentage of courses that are taken 

( hairman Perkins. Let me ask all the panel a question and we 
will start with you, M.s Ballard, and go acioss 1 think all of you 
know about the effects of this >ear s appropriation cuts. 

As you know, they cut back home economics from S-lH.o million 
to *30 million And I would like to ask vou if home economics can 
afford to take another cutback of this magnitude 9 

Go ahead 

Ms Ballard Mr. Perkins thank vou for allowing me to answer 

i 1 u- . Statt> of MlhSlhsi PP ! we have cut programs tremendous- 
ly. We have two less teacher education programs than we had due 
to the Federal cut, we have made other cuts, we have lost In pro- 
grams this year Other States have had dramatic cuts in programs. 

The local level is feeling the pinch of inflation just as we are at 
the federal level It would drasticall> affect programs to the disad- 
vantaged, minorities, our outreach programs to other areas, the 
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adult programs, where in times of inflation we need all the educa- 
tion that we can get. 

Dr. Brenner. I guess I would like to point out that we are not 
recommending a cut in the funds for consumer and homemaking 
education. 

In fact, the recommendation suggests that consumer and home- 
making education should be able to compete for the whole pot of 
Vocational Education Act funds. So I think whether it amounts to 
a cut or not depends on how solidly the proponents of consumer 
and home economics education can make their case at the individu- 
al State level. 

Ms. Bell. Mr. Chairman, in answer tj your question: I do not 
think the consumer and homemaking could stand another cut. Re- 
cently in Texas, as we have had hearings for our State plan and 
several vocational directors have stood up and said that they 
thought consumer and homemaking was not getting its fair share 
at the present time because we have more students enrolled than 
any other vocational program. 

bo I don't think we could stand another cut. 

Dr. Green. I don't suppose that they can stand another cut, but I 
believe that our suggestion that the concept of consumer education 
be expanded would be a means of accomplishing more with less, be- 
cause with a broadened concept of consumer education you are 
bringing in a larger group of individuals who are already doing 
consumer education. 

So we believe that that would be an approach to accomplish 
more with the existing dollars or even cut dollars. 

Mr. Meyer. I guess I believe that if home economics is allowed to 
compete with other vocational subjects and funds fall, that this is 
not necessarily a bad result; if home economics is allowed to com- 
pete as well with academic needs, basic skill needs and funds fall, 
if schools decide to spend less, then that is not necessarily a bad 
result. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman I have no questions. I 
came down to indicate my interest. I am upstairs with the Labor 
Standards Subcommittee, one of my own bills under consideration, 
but I do have a deep interest in this particular area of education. 
' I wanted to benefit from the testimony. I have no questions as 
such. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank the entire panel. Go ahead. 

Ms. Ballard. Based on the last comment made by one of the 
panel members I would like to request permission to submit addi- 
tional information in response to Mr. Meyer's position since I have 
not had time to critically review his research. 

Would this be possible? 

Chairman Perkins. That is all right. Just go ahead, without ob- 
jection, it will be included in the record. 

If any other members of the panel want to include something in 
the record, without objection, you may have that right, all of you. 

We will conclude the hearings at this time, but there is a good 
possibility that we will have other hearings in this area. 

I personally feel that we should keep the categorical approach 
and not have a block grant program. 
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I am afraid that under a block grant approach the best lobby will 
be the one that prevails, and a lot of our best programs may never 
see the light of day if they are block grants. I do not think we 
should place these programs in that situation. 

I hope we will have the votes in the Congress in the future, 
whether it be in a reconciliation package or otherwise, to defeat 
such a proposal. 

So we are going to do our best to protect your program. We need 
to build a good record, containing the facts about this program. 
And we intend to do that insofar as vocational education is con- 
cerned. 

Let me thank all of you for your appearance. Some of you have 
appeared here before. We appreciate that. We look forward to your 
returning sometime in the future. 

We may call on some of you when we mark up a bill. We will 
want to make sure that we don't get a bill in trouble if we mark up 
one. We extended the vocational education program last year 
through 1984, but there are ways that we can improve this pro- 
gram, if we can get a new bill through the Congress without doing 
more harm than good. 

So that is the problem that we are confronted with insofar as 
this committee is concerned. I think Mr. Kildee and the other 
members of the subcommittee all feel the same way, and the 
member of the full committee, too. 

We want to do the best thing we can for vocational education. 

Let me thank you again for attending. 

We will convene the hearings next week on school lunch, Tues- 
day and Wednesday; and Thursday, vocational guidance. We will 
set up meetings up through next year. In January and February 
we will hold some hearings on vocational education, and be able to 
make up our minds by March or April of next year whether we 
feel we can improve the present legislation without getting harm 
done to it trying to get it through the Congress. That is the prob- 
lem we are concerned with. 

Thank you very much, all of you, for being here today. 

[Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for the record follows:] 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 



January 18, 1982 



The Honorable Carl Perkins, Chairman 
House Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education 
Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Perkins* 

On November 13, 1981. your House Subcommittee on L ementary. 
Secondary and Vocational Education heard testimony on Consumer and 
Homemaklng Education by Robert Meyer, a research associate at the 
Urban Institute. Upon close review of Mr. Meyer's written state- 
ment, we would like to offer some different viewpoints and would re- 
quest that this letter be entered Into the hearing report. 

1. As Mr. Meyer points out at the beginning and the end of his 
statement, the da'a from his study dealt with non-occupational 
consumer and homemaklng curriculum -- courses not specifically de- 
signed for the purpose of preparing high school graduates for direct 
ent-y Into the labor market. Throughout his testimony, Mr. Meyer 
built his argument against consumer and homemaklng education on the 
erronecus assumption that this Instruction Is designed to meet the 
needs of the labor market. This Is not the historical, legislated 
purpose for which consumer and homemaklng education Is held account- 
able. His line of reasoning Is analogous to measuring the effects 
of Instruction In English with a test of mathematical ability. 

Work 1n the home continues to be a major factor 1n determining 
the strength of the labor market, and homemaklng continues to be 
recognized as a productive part of the economy. Workers' quality 
of life 1s an Important Influence on Individual job satisfaction 
and optimum productivity. Not only Is family stability linked to 
productivity 1n the workplace, but essential homemaker skills are 
also transferred to the marketplace (decision-making, resource 
management, bookkeeping/purchasing, communications). Further, 
homemaklng Itself has been recognized as an occupation, although 
unpaid, which makes a significant economic contribution to fami- 
lies and communities. 
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2. The second point 1s that of choice 1n terms of time spent 
In various learning areas. One of MepelFTmajor arguments Is that 
ot tne ... costs of taking home economics courses..." and the " 
significant sacrifices 1n Individual earnings capacity..." which" 
result. Nowhere 1n Ms testimony does Meyer address the notion of 
providing ndlylduals with choices. Further, Meyer never documents 
any significant extent to which preparation 1n academic and occupa- 
tional subjects 1s "lost" due to women's choices to take home econ- 
omics. On page 2, he states "On average, women take about 5 percent 
of their coursework 1n home economics, about 1 to 2 courses." This 
hardly appears to be a significant cost, loss, or sacrifice of time. 

Rather, we would remind the committee that other testimony 
given before the conmittee documents the benefits of consumer and 
homemaklng education to the Individual, family and society. These 
benefits are worthy outcomes .that have been historically valued as 
important to our society. Thus, we do not support Meyer's indirect 
suggestion that Individuals, both male and female, be denied the 
opportunity to choose consumer and homemaklng courses designed to 
prepare them for the role of homemaker. To take away from the Indi- 
vidual °PP ortun1t y of choices 1s to deny the Individual a right 
that 1s fundamental to our society. 

3. In Meyer's relationship between extent of home economics 
coursework and labor market earnings (page 9), he fails to factor 
m types of occupations which these women entered. Meyer did not 
compare people in "like occupations"; he did not consider the se- 
lection of certain types of occupations 1n relation to value bases 
and course choices made In high school. Clearly, some transcending 
relationship exists between course selection and types of occupations 
e 2i ere 2; J° com P are wa 9es (Table 5, page 11) over time (1 to 8 years 
after high school graduation) across all occupations 1s meaningless 

to the discussion of the value of one particular course of Instruction. 

4. While we would certainly agree with Meyer's discussion on page 
/ concerning the growth and Importance of women's earnings capacity 
oyer the past 20-30 years, we must point out a larger, morepertlnent 
historical Issue - that of discrimination. At no time does Meyer 
consider the traditional underpayment of women as the root factor of 
their lower wages rather than pinning the blame on the fact that 
they took some time within a semester or two to take a course 1n home 
economics We know now that women have been, and In some cases continue 
to be paid less than men 1n the same occupation. Thus, 1f Meyer wishes 
to address the Issue of lower earnings among women, he should consider 
larger, probable causes (Including types of occupations as discussed In 
point #3 above). His data hardly support the Implication that "... wage 
growth 1s significantly lower for Individuals who substitute home 
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economics for alternative academic classes. " (page 10) The association 
made between home economics and lower wages 1s not substantiated. 

In his report on vocational education to the Congress, Henry David 
points out that basic homemaklng skills are needed by both females and 
males for effective adult living and that those skills serve as an 
adjunct to wage earning. Dr. David maintains that federal dollars should 
be directed toward the continued support of consumer and homemaklng educa- 
tion. 

Today, as more and more adults t?ke on the dual role of homemaker and 
wage-earner, a significant relationship 1s built between home life and 
work life. The values and economics of the family and the home transcend 
to work places and communities 1n general. Clearly, home economics educa- 
tion represents a vital component of prepara icn for work and should be 
supported by federal policy and funds. 

We hope that this analysis and these comments will be of some use as 
your subcommittee continues Its close scrutiny of the past, present, 
and future of vocational education. We would be pleased to respond to 
any questions or other reactions which you might have. 



Sincerely, 




Gene Bottoms 
Executive Director 
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Prepared Statement of American Vocational Association 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

This statement is presented for the record on behalf of members of the 
American Vocational Association. 

As Congress moves to reauthorize the Vocational Education Act of 1963, (? L. 
94-482) , a discussion of consumer and homemaking education will occur. It is 
important therefore to address the questions (1) what is consumer and homemaking 
education, and (2) why is it included as a part of vocational education? 

This paper will answer these and other questions and present recommendations 
for program thrust in the reauthorized Vocational Education Act. 

Consumer and homemaking education prepares both males and females for the 
occupation of homemaking. The essential skills needed by homemakers include: 

(1) providing for personal and family development at the various stages of the 
life cycle and for establishing satisfying personal and family relationships, 

(2) caring for and nurturing children, (3) providing nutritious food for self 
and family members, (4) selecting and maintaining housing and living environments 
for self and others, (5) providing and caring for personal and family clothing, 
and (6) managing financial and other resources. 

The occupation of homemaking requires knowledge and skills that are 
interrelated and necessary for optimum quality of life for individuals and 
families. Management skills, and interpersonal relationships are major con- 
cepts that unify the content of the subject matter areas: child and family 
development , clothing and textiles, foods and nutrition, consumer education and 
resource management and housing. 

The above statement of definition has been agreed upon by leaders in the 
field and printed by the American Home Economics Association, the American 
Vocational Association, and the Home Economics Education Association. 

Consumer and homemaking education has the capability of preparing young 
persons to enter the work of the home and adults who have already become 
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homemakers. The need for preparation of males, as well as females, for the 
occupat ion of homemaking is greatly increasing with the nunber of men assailing 
homemaking responsibilities as single parents or cooperatively with wives who 
are working outside the home. 

Should consumer and homemaking education be a part of vocational education? 
Although included in the Smith-ftjghes Act of 1917, this question is still asked 
after over 60 years. Homemaking is an occupation, although an unpaid one, and 
on that basis requires n reparation for work. A rationale has been built for the 
monetary worth of the services performed by homemakers: males are assuming 
additional homemaking responsibilities, iTore services are being purchased from 
commercial agencies, and insurance companies are paying for the value of services 
of a deceased wife and mother. The monetary value of the household work done by 
a full-time homemaker with several children can exceed the take -home pay of her 
husband. The monetary value of a husband and wife who are both employed and 
share the work of the home may equal combined take -home pay of both. The answer 
to the question is an unqualified "yes, consumer and homemaking education should 
be included in vocational education." Furthermore, it should be made available 
to all persons who are already homemakers or will be in the near future. 

Future Directions 

Social, economic, and cultural concerns have been addressed by consumer and 
homemaking programs from the beginning of vocational education in public schools. 
Current conditions will continue to be the basis for consumer and homemaking pro- 
gram emphasis, but these change almost from year to year. Yet, the central core 
of consumer and homemaking education remains preparation for the occupation of 
homemaking and the content is adapted to address present conditions. Additional 
emphasis will be serving special papulations and making available education for the 
occupation of homemaking to as many youths and adults as possible. 
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Social, Economic, and Cultural Concerns 

Three concerns appear to stand out above all others: energy utilization, 
mk wtrition, and school-age pregnancies. Family violence, care of the aged, 
ant inflation as related to family economics and consumer behaviors merit 
special attention. Each of chese can be related to one or more essential skills 
needed by a homemaker. Individual teachers will incorporate pertinent activities 
in her/his regular program, but special projects will be needed to make the 
greatest impact. 

Energy in several forms is used daily be every person. The tasks performed 
in the home such as clothing, preparation of food, and cleaning the house, as 
well as heating and cooling, consume electricity, natural gas or other fuels. 
Conservation has not been a habit in our affluent society, even among the poverty 
group. There are at least three major ways in which consumer and homemaking edu- 
cation can be instrumental in dealing with current and future energy problems. 
The first is by creating an awareness of the scope of the energy problem. The 
second is by providing action strategies for dealing with energy conservation in 
the home and in personal activities. Encouraging the reassessment of attitudes/ 
behaviors by family members is the third; this is perhaps most important for it 
is through a change in priorities that both individuals and governments change 
their actions. 

Malnutritio n and dietary diseases remain a very serious problem. Although 
nutrition inforration has been available from many sources, individuals and 
especially young people continue to make poor food choices. Nutritional needs 
of the family and of idividuals is a major concern of homemakers although more 
often than not expressed in terms of food preparation and meal management . Food 
is an important component of socialization in American life; snacks are an every- 
day occurrence for many people, yet very few persons are conscious of the nutri- 
tional contributions or the calorie intake snacks provide. Milk consumption has 
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declined as has the consumption of vitamins and fiber-rich fruits and vegetables. 
But the per capita intake of beef has doubled in 20 y*ars, and the cookie market 
has grown twice as fast as tfr* population. Although rickets and scurvy are almost 
non-existent, there are evidences of malnutrition that are not necessarily related 
to economic conditions nor to lack of a specific nutrient. Coronary heart disease, 
obesity, dental cavaties, and iron deficiency are the four major nutritional pro- 
blems in this country. Babies born to poorly nourished school-age mothers have a 
higher chance of low birth weight which is the greatest cause of infant deaths and 
deformities. Nutrition is a concern that has remained constantly present because 
of changing life styles. However, the need is greater today than ever before. 

School -age parents and the increasing number of pregnancies oc curing among 
teenage and preteen girls is a socio-economic concern that consumer and homemaking 
education has addressed for the past several years. The need grows in proportion 
to the increased number. School -age mothers, whether married or unmarried, are 
high risks educationally because many drop out of school, medically because of 
health complications for both the mothers and the babies* and socially because of 
hasty marriage or single parenthood. 

Family violence is increasing; if not in fact, in public awareness. Child 
abuse is causing the most concern, but marital violence and spouse abuse is a 
close second. Educational pr< o-ams such as consumer and homemaking education can 
help to reduce continuation of what is becoming recognized as si vicious cycle. 
More than one million child abuse cases are reported in the United States each 
year. Some estimate that for every case reported, four others go unreported. 
According to the National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect, 2,000 children 
die of abuse or neglect each year, making it the number 5 child-killer in 
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the country. Not only can child abuse and neglect cause death, it can also 
cause permanent physical injury and serious damage to the child's personality 
often making it impossible for a child to grow into an emotionally healthy adult. 
Al:hough there is no "typical" child abuser, there are some common traits. Child 
abuse and neglect occur in every strata of soc-ety and in every race and religion. 
About 90 percent of abusive parents are married* The average age of the child 
abuser is 26. Almost one-third of these parents were themselves abused as children. 
This last point is perhaps the most important reason for attacking the family vio- 
lence problem. Abusive parents produce a self-perpetuating cycle of violence un- 
less something is done to arrest it. 

There is no hard statistics on the incidence of physical abuse of wives, 
but the indications are that it numbers in the millions. The National Institute 
of Mental Health estimates that more than half of all American wives have suffered 
at least one beating at the hands of their husbands. One indicator of the scope 
of the problem is the fact that when emergency shelters for battered wives are 
opened, they are always immediately filled to overflowing. While the magnitude 
of underreporting is not known, it has been estimated that only one- fifth of the 
actual incidents of wife abuse are ever reported to authorities. Abusive husbands 
(and wives) are found at all levels of society- -there are no limitations in terms 
of age, race, or nationality, socio-economic status of educational level. Men 
and women who beat their spouses pre likely to have grown up in violent homes and 
may have been battered as children. Families need to learn coping skills to handle 
frustrations in nonviolent ways. Consumer and homemaking educators possess the 
knowledge to help their students to develop effective coping skills. 

Caie of the aged has become an increasing problem as the life span has been 
extended. Slightly more than ten percent of the population in 1975 were 65 years 
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of age or over (U.S. Bureau of Census, 1976). Past generations dealt with the 
aged in an extended family context by providing care at home. Presently, grand- 
parents are more apt than not to live in their own homes, retirement complexes, 
or nursing homes. By 1980, those over 55 are expected to be more numerous than 
the entire elementary and secondary school t x5pulation. Financial suppoii, 
physical and medical care, and psychological support are three dimensions of the 
problem. In addition, many of the elderly will want to continue to be productive 
by remaining on present jobs or entering other careers. Educational programs 
must share in retraining this segment of the population, as well as preparing 
health care personnel for employment in private homes, as well as nursing homes. 

Inflation is a growing economic concern that affects all aspects of the 
life of the nation. Consumer and homemaking educators are aware that they must 
focus on inflation as related to family economics and consumer behavior. Con- 
sumer education as a part of the total program has assisted current and future 
homemakers to make financial decisions based on personal values and goals as re- 
lated to their income. Determining quality of purchases and planning for expendi- 
tures including budget have also been strongly emphasized. 

Homemakers are very aware of the rising cost of food, clothing, housing, 
transportation, medical care, as well as other family needs. Based on the 1967 
index of 100, the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, reported 
that the consumer price index for all items increased from 195.3 in June, 1978, to 
216.6 in June, 1979. Transportation had the largest increase (185.5 to 212.6) and 
clothing apparel the least increase (159.6 to 165.7). Utilities had an increase 
from 217.5 to 239.0. These data indicate a need for the homemaker to understand 
how their individual purchases affect and are affected by the rising rate of in- 
flation. Consumer behaviors can be changed, and it is the task of consumer home- 
making programs to educate for those changes. 
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Ttese six social, economic, and cultural concerns, as well as others that 
my emerge during the 1980 's, can be addressed by consumer and hoipemaking educa- 
tion through in-place programs for youths and adults and through programs target- 
ing on special populations. The major purpose must continue to be preparation 
for the occupation of homemaking with change- in program emphasis to address each 
of these concerns. 

Ten state supervisors selected at random were asked on which of four pro- 
gram thrusts they would spend additional money that might result from appropria- 
tions for reauthorized legislation. Parent education with an emphasis on school- 
age pregnancies ranked first, nutrition education was second, energy education was 
tljird, and consumer education ranked fourth. Several of these supervisors would use 
identical amounts for each of these four. If the appropriation was double the cur- 
rent amount, most of the money would be allocated to be spent by these reprensenta- 
tive supervisors on programs that address these four socio-economic issues. 

CWE for Youth and Adults 

Traditionally there have been three levels of consumer and homemaking pro- 
grams: secondary, post secondary, and adult. In addition, there are some pro- 
grams at the middle or junior high school and, in some few states, programs at 
the elementary level. Enrollment data indicate that there are still unmet needs 
at each level although enrollment has been increasing. Total enrollment in 1978 
as reported by the Division of Vocational and Technical Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education was 3,959,000. Of this number, approximately three-fourths 
were females and one-fourth were males. 

Secondary programs are widely offered in every state, although many are 
largely supported with state monies. Approximately 2.8 million consumer and 
homemaking students were enrolled in grades 9-12 in 1978. This was almost 
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three-fourths of the total enrollment in consumer and homemaking education. This 
can be justified since it is the age level when most person; are preparing to 
assume adult responsibilities which include homemaking. The increasing number 
of school-age parents would be another reason for maintaining and increasing en- 
rollment at this level. 

Every state plus the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin' Islands 
has a Future Homamakers of America Association that is an integral part of the 
secondary consumer and homemaking instructional program. Future Hoaemakers of 
American (FHA) not only has state associations, but had 12,398 local chapters in 
1978 and a membership of 408,411. Both boys and girls are members of FHA and must 
have had home economics or be currently enrolled. The activities and projects 
carried out at national, state and local levels provide opportunities for students 
to further develop homemaking skills and to gain citizenship and leadership skills. 
Current social, economic and cultural concerns determine the choice of state and 
local chapters. One state's 1979 projects include (1) STP - Stop Teenage Pregnancy, 
(2) A Chance to Live (good health care), (3) It's Your Life - Make it Count (drugs 
and alcohol abuse), (4) Energy Saved - Energy Earned, (S) Food - Focus on our Diet, 
(6) Family Unity, (7) Golden Years Deserve Golden, and (8) Everyone is a Hocemaker - 
Find Your Place. A local teacher who is also the chapter adviser can plan with 
his/her students to utilize those projects selected by the local chapter to com- 
pliment classroom instruction. 

Each year more high school boys are choosing to enroll in consumer and home- 
making classes. An effort has been and will continue to be made to alter course 
content and activities to appeal to boys and to match more realistically with the 
reponsibilities being assumed by male homemakers. Over six million males were 
living alone in 1978 as reported by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Of this number, almost 45 percent were single and almost 14 percent 
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were under 25 years of age. These data appear to indicate a growing need to 
prepare young men to manage a home as a single person. Added to this is the 
small, but growing number of single fathers and the greatly increasing number 
of husbands sharing hoinemaking responsibilities with working wives. A program 
thrust for the future must be a continuing expansion of offering in mna -.r 
education that includes mal es, but at the same time does not lessen opp ortuni- 
ties for females to enroll. 

Consumer and homemaking programs have much to offer handicapped persons. 
Ma inst reaming students has resulted in all types of handicapped in classes, a 
large proportion of whom are EMI (educable mentally retarded) students. Most 
states have provided some in-service preparation to assist teachers in working 
with these students. However, additional workshops, curriculum revisions, and 
development of media are needed to enhance the education of these persons. 

Postsecondary enrollment trends differ in longevity from secondary and 
even adult enrollments. It is only in the past decade that consumer and home- 
naking classes have been a part of the required curriculum for students enrolled 
in any occupational preparation program and even now this is not a national 
pattern. Slightly more than 72,000 postsecondary students were enrolled in 
consumer and homemaking courses in 1978. Certainly there is a large population 
of postsecondary students whose educational needs as homemakers is not being met. 

Postsecondary consumer and homemaking programs are frequently less corpre- 
hensive than secondary programs and focus on consumer education, family living 
skills, and employability. Programs and curriculum should be relevant for young 
adults who are preparing for employment, considering marriage, or may already be 
married and have or soon will have a paycheck to spend. An effective curriculum 
must be practical, immediately applicable and be suitable for all socio-economic 
levels. 
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A program thrust for the 1980* s should be increased opportunities a t the 
postsecondary level . Hopefully many more community colleges, technicil insti- 
tutions, and area vocational schools will include a consumer and homemaking 
course as a requirement for all graduates, both male and female. This will 
require in-service training for teachers anc development of curriculum material . 

Adult programs have not tended to be comprehensive, but have contained 
specialized short courses for which the homemaker could choose the ones that met 
his/her needs. Nearly 900,000 adult males and females were enrolled in consumer 
and homemaking education in 1978 which really is only beginning to serve the 
needs of this segment of our population. 

Short courses for adults are needed for development of specific homemaking 
skills. One priority should be special courses for the disadvantaged, the handi- 
capped, and persons in correctional institutions. A second priority should be 
parenting, including child and parent -teenage relationships. Meeting nutritional 
needs and food preparation should be a third priority area. Energy conservation 
would be the fourth priority and perhaps the most urgent . 

The population of this nation is shifting from the majority being less than 
30 years of age to the majority being more than 50 years of age. As this segment 
of our society increases and many of these adults will be retired, there will be 
a need to provide adult classes that will focus on management of resources in- 
cluding financial and on homemaking skills that can be used to meet altered per- 
sonal needs. Asian refugees and other non-English speaking adults need help 
with consumer and homemaking problems. There must be additional emphasis given 
to adult consumer and homemaking in the years ahead. 

Middle schools and/or junior high schools do not always offer consumer and 
homemaking education. However, there is a need for boys and girls at this age 
level to have instructional experience that will help them to understand themselves 
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and their relationships to their parents, siblings, and peers. This is 

tune when nutritior, drug and alcohol abuse, and sexuality are potentia 

very real problems. Consumer and homemajdng education can make a concribution 

to preparing young people to make rational decisions based on identified values. 

The new legislation should make possib^ the use of monies for this age 
levr 1 not only to address the personal needs of young teenagers, but also to 
begin the development of skills needed by a homemaker. The inclusion of con- 
suner and homemaking education at this lew! should be determined by individual 
states and/or local school districts. 

Elementary schools rarefy provide consumer and homemaking for tneir stuicnts. 
Although P.L. 94-482 authorized federal funding at this level, states have be'.n 
slow to move in this direction. The reasons given are limited funds, lack of 
home economics trained and certified elementary teachers, and lack of supervisory 
staff. It is understandable that elementary programs have not become a priority 
when this would mean a curtailing of programs at the other levels. The consensus 
of leaders in the field is that if additional monies were provided other deterrents 
could be overcome. 

A consumer and homemaking education consultant to work with elementary 
teachers is probably the best solution of how to serve this age group. Such a 
consultant could provide in- service for elementary temchers, collect media and 
other instructional materials, teach single concept lessons, and give demonstra- 
tions. 

Consumer and homemaking education content that is appropriate at the 
elementary level includes food habits, care and selection of clothing, sanita- 
tion and safety, personal finances, family and peer relationships, self under- 
standing, and home responsibilities. One way of looking at a child of this age 
is that he/she is a member of a family and, therefore, a homemaker. Certainly 
almost every young child will one day assume the major reporsibility of homemaking. 
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In summary, it is recommended that sufficient funds be appropriated to 
make it possible to offer cons me r and homemaking education at all levels. 
Suggested approaches include consultant services at the elementary level, com- 
prehensive programs at the secondary level and special offerings at the post* 
secondary and adult levels. However, each state and, in turn, each local 
school system should make its own specific priorities. 

The ten state supervisors who were surveyed indicated that if federal 
monies were doubled that they would spend part of that money to increase offer- 
ings at the elementary, adult and post secondary levels. This is an indication 
of awareness of need and willingness to provide consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion for more persons. 

Cgg for Special Populations 

Many of the socio-economic conditions that exist today did so in 1917. 
Certainly there were families with extremely low incomes as there were school - 
age parents, single parents, working mothers, the elderly* the handicapped home- 
maker, and institutionalised persons. Perhaps society today is more aware of 
the needs of these persons, as well as the large number who are in these cate* 
gories. Certainly consumer and homemaking education can and should continue to 
serve these various target groups thrcgh either regular in -school programs and/ 
or special classes. 

School -age parents and the increasing number of pregnancies oca Ting among 
teenage and preteen girls is a concern consumer and homemaking curricula must 
address. A very effective solution is to approach parenting and child care, 
management of financial and other resources, nutritional knowledge and food use, 
sex education, and family relationships utilizing the responsibilities and chal- 
lenges facing these young people. Certainly in such a program there are great 
possibilities for relevant instruction. However, there are advantages to 
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providing classes that are open to a mixture of sexes, races, economic incomes, 
and social levels. Young fathers rarely identify with the young mother unless 
married and apparently are infrequently included in programs designed for 
school-age parents. A class open to all students provides an opportunity for 
boys, whether or not fathers, to participate n a most relevant educational experi- 
ence. 

A number of states are currently using federal monies for special funded 
projects at the secondary level. It is expected that many of those will be ab- 
sorbed into the regular program when additional funding is terminated. An in- 
crease in these projects is needed so that every school district in the nation 
will eventually be providing education that is relevant not only for school-age 
parents, but also for their peers who are not yet parents. 

Single parents have not only increased in number, but also are more widely 
accepted, particularly fathers having or sharing custody of children. Single 
women head 12 percent of all American families which is double the percent in 
the 1940's; single men head about two percent of all families. Consumer and 
homemaking curricula to be effective must address this social change. 

The management skills needed by the single horaemaker are even greater than 
those usually required by the married parent since he of she must do all the 
homemaking tasks shared by two persons. Management of financial resources is of 
paramount imporatnce for all too often income is limited. Housekeeping responsi- 
bilities such as meal preparation, laundering, dusting, and vacuuming frequently 
take precedence over the parenting responsibilities. An effective curriculum 
would place as much if not more eirphasis on parenting and care of children as on 
managing the household. 

Special adult classes for single parents should be a program thrust for the 
next decade. Offerings at the postsecondary level would serve single mothers 
who may also be displaced homemakers and are being prepared to become ejmployed, 
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as well as single fathers enrolled in post secondary schools who also have need 
of such preparation. 



education can provide for they need job skills. However, consumer and hone- 
making education has a very necessary contribution to make and should be in- 
cluded in all displaced hone maker programs, rhe unique contributions include 
teaching financial and resource management, job acquisition skills, personal 
improvement techniques, and acceptance of self. Locating short-term, inexpen- 
sive child care facilities is another possible service that can be rendered, as 
well as providing parenthood education where needed. A program thrust for con- 
sumer and hom&naking education for the next half decade should be assistance to 
displaced homeraakers. 

The eld erly segment of cur population can be served through special courses 
which include nutritional needs, food preparatic nd crafts. An innovative 
program found in several large urban areas has tra. a the elderly to be volun- 
teer child care aides and to be involved in a cross-age parent education program. 
Frequently programs for this clientele are housed in nursing homes, retirement 
complexes, and special centers maintainec 1 by a Council for the Aged. Mobile 
units have been particularly effective in carrying programs to the elderly. 
However, it is not so much where the classes are held, but how the content meets 
the needs of the elderly. 

Teenagers and young adults can profit by learning about the problems of 
the elderly, how to cope with an aging grandparent, and how to plan for that 
stage of the life cycle. Future Homemakers of America chapters frequently have 
projects related to the elderly. 

Additional projects for the elderly are needed to meet the needs of this 
increasing portion of our population. Hopefully consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion will be encouraged to continue this program thrust 
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Persons in correct ional institutions are found in prisons, "half-way houses," 
and restitution or rehabilitation centers. They may be alcoholics or drug 
offenders, as well as convicted criminals. Tnose ready f or probation or in a 
half-way house or in a work-release program have specific needs that consumer 
and homemaking programs can help meet. 

Consumer and homemaking education for these persons should include consumer 
education, personal relationships, and nutrition as related to their specific 
conditions. Coping skills, value clarification, and self-concept should be in- 
cluded in these three content areas. Although any phase of education as well as 
life experiences contribute to these, consumer and homemaking education can and 
should play a significant role. Coping is defined as an action that enables one 
to adjust to environmental circumstances to get something done; coping skills for 
these persons include managing money, maintaining desirable food habits, relating 
to family and to people in the outside world. Improving personal appearance is an 
equally significant focus particularly when relating clothing, nutrition, and self 
worth. Consumer and homemaking programs can assist persons in correctional insti- 
tutions to become employable and ready to acquire occupational skills in order to 
earn a living. 

It goes without saying that these programs must be taken to the prisons or 
centers that house these persons. An important thrust for consumer and homemaking 
education is to provide programs for persons in correctional institutions. 

Low income and/or disadva ntaged persons made up 12.3 percent of the population 
in 1975 (U.S. Bureau of Census, 1976). These persons v« re classified at the poverty 
level for a non-farm family of four with an income of less than $5,500. It can be 
assumed that most of these groups were culturally, as well as economically, de- 
prived. Probably many were members of a minority race. 

Consumer and homemaking program offerings should contain practical informa- 
tion presented in a manner that can be immediately applied to everyday living 
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problems. The courses should be taught in centers convenient to the clientele 
since frequently they are reluctant to attend meetings in a school buidling. 
Content that is needed most by disadvantaged persons includes nutrition as re- 
lated to Heal preparation and feeding a family on a low incoae» chil^ care and 
parenting, and Management of resources. 

Low income and/or disadvantaged persons can be found in pockets of poverty 
in both rural and urban areas although the niaober in lural areas is naturally 
smaller and the pockets furtheT apart than the urban areas. Consumer and home- 
making education is attempting to provide courses for low income and/or disad- 
vantaged persons, but this should be an expanded thrust for the years ahead. 

In sumaary, it is recoamended that legislation continue to make it possible 
to provide consimer and homemaking education to special populations. Obvious 
target populations at the present time seem to be those outlined in the pro- 
ceeding paragraphs, mainly school -age parents, single parents, displaced home- 
Bikers, the aged, persons in correctional institutions, and low income and/or 
disadvantaged nrsons. It is -urther reconraended that state and local agencies 
determine which of these special populations have the most need and initiate 
programs consistent with a priority listing. 

Ancillary Services 

The quality of instructional programs is enhanced when adequate ancillary 
or support services are made available. These service* may be provided at the 
national, state and/or local levels. The various types of services should be 
enumerated in the consumer and homemaking education subpart of the reauthoriza- 
tion legislation. 

Ancillary services named should ir^iude teacher training # curriculum 
development, research, and program evaluation. Development of instructional 
materials, provision of equipment and educational media, exemplary and 
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demonstration projects should also be listed. T. cher supervision and state 
administration/leadership are two support services essential to continuing 
quality programs. 

States that provide monies to the teacher education programs in colleges 
and universities receive in return assistanre in providing ancillary services 
to the total state program, as well as to local schools and to groups of 
teachers. The state administrators of consumer and homemaking education pro- 
grams provide supervision of teachers through group meetings, as well as through 
local school visits. Staff development activities are planned and carried out 
to assist teachers to make their instructional programs relevant to student 
needs based on societal changes. It is also through these activities that 
teachers become aware of ways to meet the legislative mandates. 

Evaluation of Programs 

Program evaluation in vocational education is usually in terms of enroll- 
ment, completers, and employment. Consumer and homemaking educators can report 
the number enrolled by sex, race, disadvantaged, and handicapped. It is not so 
easy to report the number who complete a program, but the number who have had 
one year of instruction or two years can be reported. The number employed 
would be simple if based on the premise that everyone is eventually a hommmaker 
since the number would be at least 99 percent. 

Evaluations should be qualitative, as well as quantitative. Descriptive 
data that relate to national goals, as well as objectives 0 f state programs, are 
essential if quality is to be assessed. Evaluation processes should be designed 
to assist teachers to measure attainment of local program objectives, as well as 
to report to state and federal agencies. 
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Suwnary 

Consumer and homemaking education is unique in its need for added support 
from federal funds. Although the Education Amendments of 1976 define work as 
paid and unpaid employment, in vocational education the predominant focus has 
been, and is, to prepare persons to earn a lr'ing. Although the occupation 
of homemaking is generally accepted as being essential for maintaining the 
family as the basic unit of society, it is more difficult to quantify the 
economic worth of this occupation than other occupations for which vocational 
training is provided. Some progress is being made m public recognition of 
the economic contribution of homemaking, but the educational and social con- 
tributions of the home still are not given the same value among many people as 
those activities which lead to a specific wage, salary, or profit. 

Homemakers have always been discriminated against. It is, therefore, as 
much a responsibility of the federal government to provide support for this 
educational program as it is to provide funds for other programs designed to 
eliminate discrunination. One way the nation to affirm its belief that 
family functions ana educat^aj* f o? family life are worth while is to continue 
funding consumer and homemaking education and provide incentive monies for 
particularly critical areas of concern. 
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CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

Recommendations for Reauthorization of 
The Vocational Mix tion Act, P.L, 94-482 



Consumer and Homemaking Education should remain a separate component with 
an authorization and clearly defined purposes. 

Consumer and Homemaking Education funding should be to extend, expand and 
improve Co* jner and Homemaking Education Programs for males and females at 
all instructional levels in light of successful practices, assessed needs 
of the population, changing needs of the occupation of homemaking, and 
national priorities for populations and areas of concern. 

Priority for federal funding should go to Consumer and Homemaking Education 
programs that address: 

- Energy use in the home 

- Family economics and consumer behavior 

- Nutritional status 

- Parenthood 

- Family violence 

- Aged family members 

Federal funds should help focus Consumer and Homemaking programs toward needs 
and service j required by special population groups including: 

• School aged parents 

• Single parents 

• Elderly 

- Persons in correctional institutions 

- Low income and/or disadvantaged 

Many of the innovative outreach programs for adults will need federal funds 
to sustain them. 

Federal funds should increase opportunities for enrollment in post secondary 
Consumer and Homemaking programs. 

Increased emphasis in federal funding should be given to adult programs in 
Consumer and Homemaking Education. 
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7. Funds shall be used for instructional programs including, but not limited 
to: 

* Foods and nutrition 

- Consumer education 

- Fandly living and parenthood education 

* Child development and guidance 

- Housing 

- Home Management 

- Clothing and textiles 

8. Federal finds shall assist to improve and expand support services for Consider 
and Homemaking Education which include: 

- Teacher education 

* Curriculum development 

- Research and dissemination 

- Supervision, administration and leadership 

- Program evaluation and technical assistance 

- Professional development 
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Prepared Statement or Marie H. Gillespie, Supervisor of Home Rrnvou,^ 

I am Maria Gillespie, supervisor of Homa Economics, with nineteen 
yeere of experience teaching noma aconomics and serving in other capacities 
in the New York City Schools . I wan t to thank you for the opportunity to discuss 
Consumer and Homamaking education, and the importance of reauthorization 
of the Vocational Education Act. Many programs found in Consumer and 
Homamaking education today would not be possible without the categorical 
support given to the field as part of federal legislation for vocational education. 

I can tell you how past funding has helped us to provide innovative, quality 
programs which have contributed to the education of urban, disadvantaged boys 
and girls, men and women. For this I use our experiences in New York City 
and New York State from which to draw my information. 

Contrary to newspaper and magazine accounts, stents in the burned and 
ravaged South Bronx, the crime ridden streets of Midtown, the drug infested 
alleys of Harlem and the turn of the century tenement areas of Brooklyn's Bed 
Stuy, do want to learn, do go to school and do achieve. Consume r/homemaktng 
and occupational home economics classes certainly play an important role in 
motivating children from these disadvantaged areas to remain in school, to 
learn new skill, and to cope with the complexities of living tn an urban metropolis. 
For 1980-81, innovative programs in New York City included: 

. Home Economics Occupational Education in Hotel/Motel/Hospitality 

. Human services which included Gerontology 

. Child Care and Parenting including Day Care for Young Parents 

in a drop-out retrieval center 
' Career Aw areness and Entrap reneurship for 9th grade Junior high 
school boys and girls 
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. Peer Education training for youth club members 

Expanded Consumer and Homemaklng Education programs for 
high school dropouts, adult homemakers and senior citizens 

In the Crown Heights section of Brooklyn, two Consumer and Home- 
making teachers have developed an Innovative technique for Infusing 
the basic reading and writing skills Into their classes. 

This program 1s the first attempt 1n New York City to help 
students 1n Consumer and Homemaklng classes become competent 1n the 
basic skills while attacking the problems of coping with family life 
1n this large city. This dynamic program not only addresses the 
Consumer and Homemaklng curriculum but meets the dty requirements 
for competency remediation as well as being partially preventive. 

Funding for Consumer and Homemaklng education will make possi- 
ble the replication of this program by providing In-service training 
and materials for further development. 

High school Consumer and Homemaklng courses, unlike many of 
the specialized courses in New York schools, are offered on a demo- 
cratic and equitable basis. Students are not required to live 1n 
certain zones, take special tests, display various characteristics, 
but are programmed on an equitable basis which Includes malnstreamed 
handicapped students on a sex bias free basis. 

Teachers report "They (students) may skip every class but they 
show up for Consumer and Homemaklng classes. H 
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Wtth more than half the mothers of school-age children in the work force, 
home economics courses are being updated to reflect the changing role of the 
child in the two paycheck family as well as the one parent family. A New York 
Times article, dated Monday, March 8, 1981 cited the example of a consumer/ 
homemaktng student at a local junior high. The student stated that as a result of 
taking consumer/home making courses, she has been able to make an Improvement 
in the quality of life In her single parent family. 

The Consumer/Homemaklng courses found In 50 comprehensive high schools 
and 174 intermediate and junior high schools in New York City cannot continue to 
serve and reach all students if facilities and teachers are cut-back due to 
reductions In federal funding. These funds are needed to provide supportive 
services necessary to keep proa rams viable and in operation. 

The programs in New York City address the statewide VEA priorities of 
expanding and updating curriculum and equipment to meet the changing tech- 
nological needs of in dustry. These funds have made It possible to address the 
needs of Junior high students In cc<^er/nomemaklng classes, grades 7-9, in 
the area of career awareness and orientation, with continued support and funds 
the ten junior high schools with approximately 475 students involved in our 
pre-vocatlonal program will be expanded to twelve junior high schools this 
year and hopefully 15 in 1982-83. The greatest strength of this program is 
our ability to increase career and self awareness to younger students. 

In 1960-81 , special needs for youth, including pregnant teenagers and 
young parents were reached through a funded program: Consumer /Home/ 
Management/Parenting Program for Special Needs Youth - 714 female and 
96 male students were offered bl-llngual (Spanish) Instruction by teachers 
trained through this project. 
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Not only was this program designed to Help these disadvantaged, largely 
minority students, cope with family life skills, but to address the problem of 
child abuse which is often related to teen parenthood. In addition, through 
this program It was possible to provide an Innovative child care program for 
the children of young parents who are attending the Brooklyn Learning Center 
which Is a retrieval center for high school dropouts. Day care, Parenting 
Skills as well as child care career training were offered. This program has 
served as the model for additional programs In all 5 boroughs, planned with 
Human Resources Administration and tax levy funds. 

As one student explained, "this program has enabled me to view my life 
differently - with new hope" . 

Unfortunately funding of this program has been cut for 1981-82 therefore 
no other similar Innovative programs can be implemented . 

Adults household decision makers, who lack skills dealing with the Increas- 
ing cognitive and complex functions of homemaklng are able to receive support 
and direction through the consume^homemaklng programs. For these adults, 
hard hit by unemployment and rising prices, the seven fixed center sites and 
sixty- seven outreach centers throughout the five boroughs of New York City 
offer realistic solutions to the dally problems of survival. 

Operating from public schools, community centers, storefronts, apartment 
buildings and public housing scattered throughout the city, the ACE program 
provides assistance and training to over 48,000 adults yearly. 

This program of free, Informal classes that teach consumer survival 
skills, such as household bud e ting , sewing, comparison shopping, credit 
buying, nutrition and much more, Increases the consumer and homemaklng 
skills of the economically depressed of our city. The program Instructed 
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,tUd * nU ,n b * COm,n< ' ««rtbuMno «l functioning c.tUen. « our Boclaty . 
To conttnu. se^ng this population with thl, effective program we need the 
rssourcas made available through VEA funds. 

Another successful addition to the Ocoupatlonal Hon,. Eoonomto, program 
Is the Future Honiara ofAm.r.ca, a student organization, oo-aponaorad 
by the u.S. Omc. of Education, Division of Vocational Education and In. 
American Horn. Econon., c , A^octatton. The organization has an act.va 
membership of over 400,000 boys and girls nationwide. 

The nineteen chapters with 335 members form the New York Cltywld. 
Council. Thl, . s . rap.d.y g network of youth d.rected, youth planed 

cluba. With funds avalUbl. to truln tochers, It Is projected that wa can 
antlclpats making dub, available to 600 student. In over 30 clubs by 1964. 
Activities g lv . student, . chance to take charge of their school livss, make 
decisions and carry out projects which reflect their concerns. 

Noteworthy la their peer education project, Healthy Babies: Chance 
or Choice, a National project which was developed to respond to the growing 
.v-oblem of teen age pregnancy and child abuse. 

Boy, and girls Including handicapped and all minorities present In New 
York City are active member, and have been able to have a positive impact 
on their peers. 

Supportive service which Include teacher and student training are maoe 
possible through VEA funding, cut backs in funding mean, cut back in stuoent 
clubs. 
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We must avoid perpetuating the problems of the unskilled, the uneducated 
youth, especially minorities and the handicapped, who for so long have had to 
struggle against forces and barriers of inequality and Inaccessibility. We must 
avoid the problem of perpetuating poor preparation for employment, for parent- 
hood and for survival. We look to Vocational funding to assist states and 
localities In the development and expansion of prxx, arms essential for maintaining 
the family as a basic unit of society and In ellnr 'ng discrimination against 
homemakers. 
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Prepared Statement of Dorothy Horrkll, Staie Si rumm. Vocationai Home 
Lconom.cs Education, State Board for Community Colleges and Occt patwn 
al Education, Denver, Colo u pat1 ° n 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Dorothy Horrell, State Supervisor of Vocational Home Economics 
Education in Colorado. I appreciate the privilege of appearing before 
your subcommittee to discuss the pressing needs 0 f Consumer and Homemaking 
Education. 

In his book, The Third Wave, Alvin Toffler writes: "A new ' 
civilization is emerging in our lives . . . this new civilization brings 
with it new family styles; changed ways of working, loving, living; a new 
economy; new political conflicts; and beyond all this, an altered 
consciousness as well. " 

Changes in all facets of society affects the family; hence, have 
implications for education which has that as its focus - Consumer and 
Homemaking Education. The American family is continuing as a significant 
social unit, but changing all the while. Today, only 13 perc rtt of U.S. 
families have a working father, stay-at-home mother, and one or more 
children. There has been a rise in the number 0 f single-parent families, 
single-person households, childless couples, and working mothers. One 
out of two marriages ends in divorce, three out of four teen-age marriages 
end in divorce. In spite 0 f the high divorce rate in this country, most 
people marry. If they divorce, they remarry - often creating a complex 
system of family ties. 

Many problems of families stem from early marriage. Young people 
ofen make serious commitments before they are ready to assume the 
responsibilities. Research of the Alan Guttmacher Institute indicates 
that 7 million teen-age men and 5 million teen-age women are sexually 
active. An estimated 1.100,000 teen-agers became pregnant in 1978. More 
than 500.000 carried their babies to term and over one-half 0 f the babies 
born to such teen-agers were born out of wedlock. 
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Pregnancy is the leading reason high school girls drop out of school. 
The physical, social, and economic consequences of childbearing for teen- 
age Bothers and their babies are severe. According to Sol Gordon, every 
area of pathology (whether using indexes of crime, delinquency, child 
abuse, school dropouts or other) can related to being born to a teen- 
age mother. Relatively little attentijn has been given to teen-age 
fathers, but one study does show that 50 percent were from families 
without fathers and tha'* they lacked social maturity and a sense of 
responsibility. 

Consumer and Homemaking is addressing these specific issues facing 
families throughout this nation. Since our programs are preventative in 
nature, it is sometimes difficult to show effectiveness. For example, 
there is no way to show the number of teen-age pregnancies prevented 
because of our efforts; however, Or. Noel Mcintosh, a gynecologist from 
West Virginia University, tells us that education does work. Through a 
cooperative program with health professionals, the teen-age pregnancy 
rate in Preston County, one of the highest in the nation, dropped below 
the national average in just three years. Or. Mcintosh feels that the 
Adult Roles and Function classes and the peer education through the Future 
Homemakers of America had a significant role in bringing about the change. 

It has been estimated that one-third of our nation's health care 
costs are due to poor nutrition. Attitudes toward food are as important 
in achieving a balanced diet as is nutritional knowledge. Teen-agers 
appear to make the poorest food choices in our society. Sixty to seventy 
percent of American teen-agers are living on one meal a day and snacks. 
They suffer from nutrient deficiencies, overweight, and obesity problems. 
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An excessive preoccupation with weight and an emphasis on thinness in 
the fashion world has prompted girls, many of whom are not overweight, to 
go on diets that nay be damaging to their health, says Or. Joan Mai lick of 
Cleveland State University. An extreme example of unnecessary dieting Is 
the condition Anorexia Nervosa which effects as many as one teen-age girl 
in a hundred. Anoretics starve themselves into mere skeletal states. ' 
sometimes resulting in death. As a part of her Consumer and Homemaking 
program, a Pueblo, Colorado, student conducted a personal health 
analysis. As a result, she went to the doctor and was diagnosed In the 
beginning stages of Anorexia Nervosa. The doctor was surprised she sought 
medical attention, as this is not a common practice in most of these ~" 
cases. He credits the class with making her aware of this potentially 
dangerous behavior. 

A pervasive problem associated with teen-age parenting is the 
nutritional status of the mother and its relationship to birth defects. 
The incidents of dietary inadequacies is higher during adolescence than at 
any other stage of the life cycle. When nutritional intake of a female 
has been inadequate prior to conception, the toll is exacted from both 
mother and baby. 

Adequate nutrition is also a major concern among the elderly of this 
nation. Helping the aging achieve adequate nutritional intake on a 
limited income is a major focus in many adult programs in Consumer and 
Homemaking Education. 

At every level, Consumer and Homemaking Education is needed to 
provide nutrition information, encourage improved eating habits and help 
persons achieve an adequate diet under a variety of circumstances. 
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Every day, the age 65 and over population increases by 1500 persons; 
if the birth and death rates stay the same, one of every four Americans 
will be over 65 in the year 2000. Whereas a high proportion of both aged 
men and women live in poverty, older women are particularly vulnerable. 
Adult classes focusing on management of resources and homemaking skills to 
meet altered personal needs have been successful but must be expanded. 
Consumer and Homemaking is the vehicle through which younger students can 
study positive aspects of growing old and develop skills in which families 
and societies can respond to older persons needs without increasing their 
dependency. 

As crime rates increase, studies continue to link the unacceptable 
behavior of inmates in correctional facilities to family background and 
poor experiences with others. Diagnostic tests indicate that 
incarcerated youth generally score below average for achievement levels 
in reading, math, and language skills at the time of their admission to an 
Institution. The background of inmates include deprived family 
si tuitions and most have a poor sense of what it takes to survive or 
succeed. 

Consumer and Homemaking is helping and should be encouraged to 
continue addressing the needs of youth and adults in correctional 
facilities. They can help inmates gain basic everyday living skills, 
develop coping skills to deal with crisis situations, and develop socially 
acceptable behavior with all people, not just with other delinquents. 

Consumer and Homemaking programs have proven worthwhile in this 
area. They have affected behavior and have had an impact on the lives of 
incarcerated persons. While statistics are not available to prove these 
statements, several incidents provide evidence. For example, at the West 
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Virginia Industrial School for Boys, one boy had a tatoo on his arm that 
said, *'8orn to Raise Hell and Collect Food Stamps." This tatoo and the 
attitude it represented was a real concern to the teacher. As the days in 
class went by, this became a concern of the student also. After a brief 
trip home, the boy returned to the institution wilii his tatoo removed. 
Those who know the pain of removing a k atoo can see that the Consumer and 
Homemaking program must have meant something special to that young man. 

Incidents such as this support our contention that Consumer and 
Homemaking is needed to continue its efforts in improving productivity of 
the individual. 

Family violence is increasing; if not in fact, in public awarenessT 
Child abuse is causing the most concern, but marital violence and spouse 
abuse is a close second. Educational programs such as Consumer and 
Homemaking can help to reduce continuation of what is being recognized as 
a vicious cycle. More than one million child abuse cases are reported in 
the United States each year. Some estimate that for every case reported, 
four others £0 jn"epcrted. According to the National Center for Child 
Abuse and Neglect, two thousand children die of abuse or neglect each 
year, malcing it the number five child killer in the country. Mot only can 
child abuse and neglect cause death, it can also cause permanent physical 
injury and serious damage to the child's personality, often making it 
impossible for a child to grow into an emotionally healthy adult. Through 
parenting education, students can explore the physical, emotional, and 
economic responsibilities of parenting. 

In Denver, Colorado, abusive parents are referred by the Social 
Services Department to parenting classes taught through the Homemaking 
program at Emily Griffith Opportunity School. A goal of these classes is 
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to provide parents with constructive activities for Interacting with 
their children. One day, after demonstrating how to read a story to 
children, the teacher asked the class of nine how many had been read to as 
children. Not one raised their hand. Since then, reading a children's 
book has become a regular part of eve~y session and a lending library has 
been established. 

Single parents have not only Increased in number, but are also sore 
widely accepted, particularly fathers having or sharing custody of 
children. Single Mothers head 12 percent of all American families and 
single fathers about 2 percent. Consumer and Homemaking classes offered 
at a housing development for low income single parents 1n Colorado 
concentrate on parenting and management skills. Other parenting classes 
have been designed particularly for parents who are handicapped, have 
handicapped children, or are limited English-speaking. 

Consumer and Homemaklng instruction 1s a necessary component of 
Displaced Homemaker programs. The unique contributions Include teaching 
financial and resource management, job acquisition skills, personal 
improvement techniques, and acceptance of self. 

Low income and/or disadvantaged persons are served through 
community-based classes. Paraprofesslonals Instruct such courses as 
"Utilizing Commodity Foods," "Basic Home Maintenance," and "Paying Less 
for Utilities." Demonstrations are held at Food Stamp distribution 
centers and homemakers receive recipes for low cost nutritious meals. 

Housing is one of the major expenditures of adult life and deserves 
careful consideration. The American dream of owning a detached dwelling 
on Its own lot carries quite a price tag these days. The National 
Association of Realtors predicts that the medium price of a home will go 
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up about 65 percent from 1980 to 1985 and reach $102,000. Shortages of 
various kinds loom large In relation to housing. Not only is land scarce 
where people are likely to be employed, but energy shortages will help 
shape housing choices in the future. 

Because of the significance of housing to the well-being of the 
family, Consumer end Hoaemaking eaphd'izes locating housing to Beet 
family needs, legal aspects of housing, costs, energy, and special needs 
of the handicapped and the elderly. Educational needs In the area of 
housing will become more critical to families during the next decade. 

In hal' of all U.S. marriages, both husband and wife work for pay 
outside the hoee. Four out of ten young women now 1n high school will 
become heads of families and will be the sole support of theaselves and 
their families. The average young woman today can expect to work outside 
her home for pay 40 years if she is single; 30 years if she Barries, but 
has no cMldrer; and 15 to 25 years if she has children. In 1979, full- 
time women workers had median annual earnings of $6,894 less than men. 

The influence of inflation, unemployment, and low income produces 
stress and tension in families. This can be relieved by educational 
programs designed to help persons cope with these situations. In a poll 
conducted for the White Conference on Families, respondents Indicated 
that the high cost of living is one of the most important problems 
families are facing. 

Family income is not the only factor that determines how well the 
family lives. Spending the money to good advantage is often as important 
as the amount of income available. Studies indicate that only one- third 
of the adult population can function adequately as consumers. Many 
families have serious financial troubles. The total number of 
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bankruptcies in America has more than doubled since 1960. Approximately 
90 percent of the petititons filed are for personal bankruptcy. Over a 
period of years, studies have shown a substantia 1 portion cf bankruptcies 
are filed by young people with heads of households under age 30. Another 
20 percent of the population is classified as excessively indebted. Those 
with excessive debt will make it only i" no crisis, such as unemployment, 
birth of a child, illness, accident, or natural disaster, occurs. 

These statistics are not really very surprising when one compares the 
amount of money spent on advertising ai.d the amount of money spent on 
Consumer Education. Estimated expenditures for advertising during 1979 
were $49,720,000. When this is balanced with the 43 plus million dollars 
for Consumer and Homemaking, plus additional federal, state, and local 
programs, the Consumer Education programs in this country fall 
considerably short of media pressures which appear to control the consumer 
behavior of most Americans. 

As the economy and consumers change, so must Consumer Education. 
Individuals must be able to influence the market plac» rather than simply 
reacting to it. The concept of quality versus quantity is considered when 
students in Greeley, Colorado, explore voluntary simplicity—a lifestyle 
that consists of substituting human energy for mechanical energy* 
examines alternative uses of renewable energy sources, and considers 
indirect energy costs when buying and using goods and services. Colorado 
is one of several states in which Consumer and Homemaking has taken a 
leadership role in developing curriculum that helps students become aware 
of the scope of the energy situation, practice action strategies for 
energy conservation, and reassess the attitudes and behaviors by family 
members. 
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Support of Consumer and Homemaking Education in Vocational Education 
is a sound, cost-effective investment. Certain national goals can be 
achieved best if there is federal support. Prevention of or alleviating 
problems that impact our families is necessary in achieving national 
priorities. Helping a family successfully manage their money rather than 
becoming applicant for bankruptcy, preventing a teen-age pregnancy and 
the costs related to child birth and rearing, or improving attitudes that 
make a worker more productive at paid employment, have long-term 
implicationb and economic payoffs for the family and our society. It 
would take very few incidents of prevention per state to actually equal 
the amount of money being invested in Consumer and Homemaking Education. 
The benefits to the social, emotional, and financial stability of families 
reached are impossible to calculate. 

Studies show that family stability influences productivity on the 
job. Relationships of work and home are interrelated and do not occur in 
isolation. The dual role of homemaker and wage-earner is important to our 
national economy. Studies have shown that individual 3 are better workers 
when their physical needs are met through nutritious meals, safe and 
comfortable home surroundings, and the like. They are more employable 
when the home has emphasized such values as responsibility, honesty, and 
pride in a job well done. They are more stable when the home has provided 
a sense of security through affection and mutual trust. The quality of 
the home foundation can make all the difference with respect to the way 
family members perform in their various roles--including that of 
employment. 

It is my opinion that the most pressing needs for Consumer and 
Homemaking education are. 
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1. Continued categorical funding or other legislative assurance of 
education for the occupation of homemaker. 

2. Expanded funding for Consumer and Homemaking programs to 4 
strengthen and broaden the established delivery system. 

Since the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976, much has been 
accomplished in providing services and training through Consumer and 
Homemaking Education as specified in the legislation. Problems covered in 
this paper such as teen-age pregnancies, nutritional inadequacies, and 
child abuse and neglect did not occur overnight, and we in Consumer and 
Homemaking have made great strides in creating in-roads to help slow down 
and, in some cases, prevent further escalation. I have often been 
reminded that the reward for doing something well is the opportunity to do 
more. We must strengthen and expand our delivery system— in addition to 
continuing to provide programs for those targeted audiences identified in 
the 1976 legislation, new problems and circumstances have created other 
needs. In many instances, families must do more with less. This 
particularly affects the choices in acquiring goods and services. As 
public assistance is cut back and, in some cases, eliminated, more stress 
is felt and education must provide the skills for individuals to assume 
responsibility for themselves. This certainly is not automatic. We in 
home economics deal with families of all ages, races, configurations, and 
economic conditions. We must have the latitude to adapt our resources to 
meet the needs— whether it be a Laotian family with limited English* 
speaking ability, a family employed in the oil shale development areas and 
experiencing the impact of a boom situation which stresses the resources -» 
of the community and the family, or a family utilizing a mini -computer to 
aid in the management of their home. 
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Wt find ourselves dealing with the results of yesterday, the 
realities of today, and the challenges of tomorrow. The quality of 
Consumer and Homemaking Education in the future depends to a great extent 
on the continuation of such ancillary services as teacher training, 
curriculum development, research, program evaluation, and innovative 
programs. These program components should be the catalyst that enables 
Consumer and Homemaking Education to meet the constantly revolving 
social, economic, and cultural needs of people. We in Consumer and 
Homemaking do not pretend to be the panacea for all of society's ills. 
Our backgrounds and training do provide us with certain insights into what 
is likely to happen and which actions can be taken to prevent future 
social problems from becoming full-blown crises. Michael Novak's 
statement, "A people whose marriages and families are weak can have no 
solid institution," seems to support the concept that training in Consumer 
and Homemaking, which focuses on families and the development of 
individuals in the context of families, is not a luxury for our country, 
but a necessity. Matters of daily family living are affected by what 
happens in the larger society and, in turn, what happens in family life 
affects what happens in society. Consumer and Homemaking is the most 
effective delivery system for education concerned with home and family 
life problems and issues. The ability of individuals and families to cope 
with, adapt to, manage, or alter the issues, pressures, and situations 
they face is the role Consumer and Homemaker is addressing now and needs 
to continue to carry out in the future as our contribution to this 
nation 1 s greatness. 
2-llsa 
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The Honorable Carl D Petkms 

United States House of Representatives 

Washington, DC 20515 

My Cear Mr Perkins 

Thank you for holding the hearings on Consumer 
and Homemaking education these past two days. 
I was not one who testified but I was present 
m the room on Friday. 

Also, I would like to thank you for your past 
and continued support for consumer and home- 
making education. The profession is pleased 
to have key legislators on our side. 

I would also like to add a few remarks to what 
has already been given 

First, we seem to be talking about apples and 
oranges No one has necessarily said that the 
Consumer and Homemaking education is being taught 
to allow students, either disadvantaged or min- 
ority or the students in the consumer and home- 
making classes to earn more money as a profession 
but that the classes are necessary for the teach- 
ing of managerial skills, conservation of time 
and resources and the pre-employment skills that 
are necessary. 

Another point that was not brought out was the 
fact that the numbers of students in the occu- 
pational courses such as business education, 
distributive education or health occupations; 
traditionally courses for female students, how 
many of these students have had courses 1n home 
economics at a lower level such as Intermediate 
home economics in grades 7 or 8 or high school 
courses in the <Uh or 10th grades in high school. 
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Congressman Carl D.Perkins -2- November 13, 1981 



The consumer and hcnemaking education program serves many 
purpose; one of which 1s to teach pre-employment skills; 
to organize the t'.ne , to look your best, to feel your best 
and to have the necessary knowledge of skills 1n pareiting 
and child care, buymanshlp and how to handle the pay check. 
If the home economics program does not teach these pre- 
employment skills, many of the other vocational programs 
would have to establish such courses 1n their curriculum. 

Let each department do what they do best. We have programs 
1n Occupational Home Economics that are beginning to gain 
1n numbers. If the consumer and homemaklng program does 
not have categorical funding, I'm afraid that we will see 
many changes because the school districts on the local 
level will react the same way as the testimony today. 
They will see the Immedlancy of the wage'that can be 
earned by a student out of high school; not the long- 
range program that be made possible by a student who has 
the trdnlng 1n managerial skills and then enters Into 
the job-work force later. 

Again, thank you for your support and cooperation. 

Sincerely , 

Phyllis L. Barton 
President 
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Prepared Statement of Reba Pittman-Evans, Director, Youth Employment 
Project, Future Homemakers of America 

Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee. I am Mrs. Reba 
Pittman-Evans. I am employed by Future Homemakers of America as 
Director of a national youth employment demonstration project. - 
"Home economics runs against the current because our mode of 
operation 1s prevention, development and education as opposed to crisis 
clean-up, remediation and therapy," asserts Dr. Klnsey Green, Executive 
Director of the American Home Economics Association. 

Corsumer and homemaking education (C&HE) programs teach male and 
female students knowledge and skills necessary for the occupation of 
homemaking. Major subject areas Include child and family development, 
textiles and ciothing, nutrit;?" »nd food, consumer education, resource 
management and housing. 

Gretchen Brandt, a home economics educator in Shawnee Mission, 
Kansas believes that home economics programs teach "life skills, 
not hobby skills." In a community oriented classroom, she teachos courses 
that include topics such as parenting skills, family relationships, death 
and dying, credit and banking. In Ms. Brandt's experience, "People 
realize that home economics is definitely responding to different 
needs and Irterests of youth and adults." 

Project PLAN (Practical Living Activities Needed) 1s an exemplary 
consumer homemaking program at the Waynesville, Missouri school 
district. During the three years of the project, pre- and post-tests 
showed that students Improved scores by at least 60% after participating 
1n learning activities. Students 1n grades 7 through 12 learned life 
skills 1n the subject matter areas of: food and nutrition, child 
development, family relations, consumer education, clothing and textiles, 
housing and personal development. Now the curriculum, Including group 
and Individual Instruction modules, 1s completely Intregated Into the 
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vocational hone economics program. This model program was contended by 
an evaluation team from Minnesota. About 1000 students participate in 
the PLAN program each year. Of the enrollees. IE percent are special 
needs students and 48 percent are male. 

Consumer and homemaking education programs are shaped by current 
national economic, social and cultural conditions. The existing legis- 
lation fosters outreach programs with consideration for special needs groups 
such as the aged, young children, school-aged parents, handicapped 
persons, the disadvantaged, and individuals in correctional programs. 
Horn, economics educators have responded by developing new programs and 
expanding existing programs. 

Consumer and homemaking education programs address national issues 
by implementing relevant local solutions as a part of their home 
economics curriculum. These non-traditional consumer ,nd homemaking 
education programs help individuals make decisions regarding work as 
well as the division of household labor by considering personal values, 
needs and abilities rather than unquestioned traditions. For example, 
family life and parenting education courses stress the importance of 
teaching children to cope with both work and family roles. 

Students in the CARE program at Adlai Stevenson High School in 
Bronx. New York learn to base career decisions on their family situation 
as well as personal ability and interests. Chris and John Lightbourne. 
both high school juniors, learned to plan schedules that include school, 
work, and family responsibilities. Both Chris and John are studying toward 
high school graduation requirements in addition to maintaining 
part-time jobs, caring for younger siblings, performing other house- 
hold tasks, and participating in sports activities. The CARE program 
is just one example of how consumer and homemaking education provides 
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opportunities for students to develop and implement decision-making 
and management skills. 

Parenthood education classes are offered in high school consumer 
and homemaklng education programs to provide correct information as 
well as an understanding o the complexity of parenthood in today's 
society. Dr. Eileen Earhart, a professor in the College of Human 
Ecology at Michigan State University proposes that "all high school 
students ... attend classes that prepare them to be effective family 
members and parents." She suggests that parenting classes focus on 
personal relationships, information about birth, child development 
and behavior, self-understanding and decision-making based on con- 
sideration of consequences. 

Consumer and homemaking education programs have met the challenge 
of teaching youth who are confined to correctional facilities or are on 
probation. Dr. Myrna P. Crabtree, Professor of Home Economics Education 
at Florida State University finds that, "...home economists can make 
the most effective contribution to correctional education because of 
their expertise in teaching the life skills that prepare the inmate 
for reintegration into society." Kentucky has a number of state 
home economics Digrams for youth and adults 1n correctional Institutions. 
A study at Florida State University revealed that Incarcerated men and 
women expressed need for self-confidence, assistance with future plans, 
money management skills, knowledqe of community and state services 
as well as for empathy and understanding. 

In the consumer and homemaking classes at the Juvenile Justice Center 
1n Kansas City, Missouri, delinquent youth between the ages of 8 and 17 
learn Hfe managenert and decision-making skills 1n an atmosphere of 
understanding. 
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Not only do consumer homemaking programs help solve national and 
local social problems, they are meeting the needs of society by providing 
services for special need populations. One group that has received national 
attention and concern is the growing number of school age parents. 
> One out of ten girls under the age of 18 faced pregnancy during 1979. 

That adds up to almost one million unplanned pregnancies! Consumer 
homemaking education classes include instruction about marriage and 
family relationships, nutrition, the effects of drugs and alcohol 
on the unborn child, pre-natal development, child abuse, child growth and 
development, and the role of parents. With the aid of federal and state 
vocational funds, special home economics programs for school age 
parents have also been established. 

The SELF (School Employment Link to Families) program in Wichita, 
Kansas promotes communication and decision-making skills and supports 
the transition of school age parents and pregnant teens from school to 
work. The SELF Center provides day care for the infants and toddlers 
of school age parents so that they can have the opportunity to develop 
both life management skills and employment skills in instructional pro- 
grams. The student in the SELF program learns about family roles, 
decision-making and consumerism, and practices parenting skills in the 
consumer and homemaking component of the program. At the same time, 
SELF students receive career counseling and develop work skills 
in vocational education programs throughout the Wichita school 
district. This offers the opportunity for students to select from 
rion-tradit^onal careers. The SELF program fosters improved competence 
as a homemaker and wage-earner, facilitating transition from welfare pro- 
grams to economic independence by using existing service delivery 
systems of consumer and homemaking and other vocational eduCdtion programs. 
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LaTonya Poncil faces the special challenge of completing high school 
graduation requirements because she has the responsibility of caring for 
her infant daughter. Since enrolling in the SELF Center program, 
students and staff care for her baby while LaTonya completes high school 
credits and practices job skills in food service. 

Consumer homemaklng programs can open new horizons for mentally and 
physically handicapped students. Gary Wilson 1s a home economics 
student at the Russell County Vocational School in Lebanon, Virginia. 
A school psychologist describes Gary's success 1n vocational home 
economics courses as "unexpected and surprising." He attributes the suc- 
cuss to the program and Instruction offered by home economics teachers. 
Gary 1s a severely neurological ly Impaired student who presented a 
special challenge to teachers. As a result of home economics classes, 
his demeanor has changed from running and hiding to that of a person who 
1s sociable and friendly with peers and adults. Now a second year 
student 1n home economics, Gary won home economics awards at the Russell 
County Fair. 

Kathy Ross 1s a "new person" as a result of community efforts fostered 
through her enrollment In home economics classes at Montgomery County 
High School 1n Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. Kathy, an EMH (Educable Mentally 
Handicapped) student, enrolled 1n home economics to gain employment 
skills. At the time she entered, Kathy sat alone, did not speak to 
students or Instructors, and wore soiled clothing. A local homemaker's - 
»jroup responded to the effort to locate assistance for Kathy. They donated 
clothing, and also took her shopping and to lunch. Kathy emerged from 
her "shell ■ and began to interact vUh other students and her teachers. 
She grew more receptive 1n class and took pride 1n her appearance. Now 
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Xathy 1s using her training In child care In her job leading the "Children's 
Hour" at the local library. 

Joanna Crock is a home economics student In Port Angeles, Washington 
High School. Despite her confinement to a wheel chair, Joanna'has 
mastered clothing construction skills. She earned money sewing garments 
and gift items. According to Joanna, "Home economics has given me 
confidence and persistence in my efforts to succeed." Special adjust- 
ments to the sewing machine and notions help Joanna work easily in spite 
of her handicap. Now she is more eager and relaxed in the classroom. 
Because of her home economics training, Joanna has learned a skill that 
offers opportunity for a profitable career. 

Community outreach and Involvement enhances consumer and homemaking 
educaiton. According to the Secretary of the Department of Education, 
T. H. Bell, "Outreach means to extend a helping hand - to go that 
extra mile _-- to make a special cofimitment of time and talent and 
personal involvement that can change other people's life for the better." 
An outstanding example of outreach in action Is the Total Care Program 
at the LaOow Area Vocational School in Carrollton, Alabama. This home 
economics program addresses the need of economically disadvantaged 
students, pregnant teens and teen parents for both homemaking and 
employability skills. The Total Care program teaches students child 
care and elder care skills to prepare them for gainful employment. 
At the same time, students are encouraged to complete their education 
and improve decision-making skills through supportive services and 
peer counseling, in the Total Care Center, a house renovated by 
school and community volunteers, there is opportunity for interaction 
between young aduUs, infants, toddlers and the elderly. The 
Total Care Program meets an important community need for day care 
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and nutrition for young children and the elder] ' while providing 
educational opportunities for vocational home economics students., Two 
new programs in adjoining schools are being developed based on the 
model of the Total Care program-attesting to the relevance and success 
in contributing to the quality of life for individuals and families in the 
Carrollton area. In nearby Jackson, Mississippi, an urban center 
to provide day care for children and the elderly is under construction. 
Vocational home economics is enriched when both the school and the community 
are involved. 

Consumer homemaking programs provide relevant local solutions 
to national social and cultural needs. They use the existing framework 
of the schools for prevention and education rather than crisis remediation. 

Subject matter content of consumer homemaking courses provides 
the answers to questions related to the problems of individuals, 
families and society, including: 

"How much energy does an average 

American family use daily?" 
"What are the buying and spending habits 

of certain population groups?" 
"What are the effects of a birth defective 

child on the family?" 
"What is the best diet for a pregnant 

teenager?" 

What are some of the homemuking problems 
of the elderly and the handicapped?" 

Consumer and homemaking education programs offer educational 

opportunities to male and female students of all ages. Consumer 

homemaking courses meet societal needs by educating special need 

populations including school age parents, young children and the 

elderly, economically disadvantaged, handicapped, and individuals in 

correctional programs. 

With reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act, Congress can 
affirm a belief in improving the quality of life for individuals 
and families in America. 

n 



